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CHAP. II. 


7 
The hiſtary of CARTHAGE, from the 2 Punic war 
ta 1ts deflrufting_.: 


HE plan laid down by me for the proſecution of 
this hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into an ex- 
act detail of the wars between Rome and Carthage; 

fince that relates rather to the Roman hiſtory, which I 

ſhall only tranſiently and occaſionally touch upon. My 

bulineſs is to relate ſuch facts only, as may give the 
reader a juſt idea of the republick, whoſe hiſtory lies 
before me; and this I may do, by confining myſelf to 
thoſe particulars which relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, 
ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa, 
which are ſufficiently extenſive. 

J have already obſerved, that from the firſt Punic war 
to the ruin of Carthage, there were an hundred and 


eighteen years. This whole time may be divided into 
fe parts or intervals. 


Vor. II. 1.46% 8 | I. The 
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CHAP. I. 0 


The Hiſtary of CARTHAGE, from the firft Punic war 
ta its deftiruftinf,. IP 


T HE plan laid down by me for the proſecution of 


this hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into an ex- 
act detail of the wars between Rome and Carthage; 
ſince that relates rather to the Roman hiſtory, Which I 
ſhall only tranſiently and occaſionally touch upon. My 
butineſs is to relate ſuch facts only, as may give the 
reader a juſt idea of the republick, whoſe hiſtory lies 
before me; and this I may do, by confining myſelf to 
thoſe particulars which relate chic fly to the Carthaginians, 
ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa, 
which are ſufficiently extenſive. 
J have already obſerved, that from the firſt Punic war 
to the ruin of Carthage, there were an hundred and 


eighteen years. This whole time may be divided into 
tive parts or intervals. 


Vor. II. 2 I. The 


- 
— — - 


- 


HISTORY OF THE 


I. The firſt Punic war laſted twenty four years. 
II. The interval betwixt the firſt and ſecond 
Punic war 1salfotwenty four years. | 
III. The ſecond Punic war took up ſeventeen [ 
years, 
IV. The interval between the ſecond and third, 
is forty-nine years. |; 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by the de- 
{ſtruction of Carthage, continued but four 4. 
years, and ſome. months. 


9 


49 


118 
ARTICLE I. 


The firſt Punic Var. 
(4) $ th firſt Punic war aroſe from the following 


cauſe. Some Campanian ſoldiers, in the ſer- 

vice of Agathocles, the Sicihan tyrant, having entered as 
triends into Meſſina, they ſoon after murthered part of 
the townſmen, drove out the reſt, married their wives, 
zeiſed their effects, and remained ſole maſters of that 
important city. They then aſſumed the name of Ma- 
mertines. In imitation of them, and by their aſſiſtance, 
a Roman legion treated in the ſame cruel manner the 
city of Rhegium, lying directly oppolite to Meſſina, on 
the other ſide of the ſtrait. heſe two perfidious cities, 
{upporting one another, became at laſt formidable to their 
neighbours ; and eſpecially Meſſina, which being very 
powerful, gave great umbrage and uneaſineſs both to the 
dee ae and Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed one part of 
Sicily. After the Romans had got rid of the enemies 
they had ſo long contended with, and particularly of 
Pyrrhus, they began to think it time to call their citizens 
to account, who had ſettled themſelves, near two years, 
at Rhegium, in ſo cruel and treacherous.a manner. Ac- 
cordingly they took the city, and killed, in the attack, the 
| grcateit 


(a) A.M. 3724. A. Rom. 468. Ant. J. C. 820. Polyb. I. i. p. 8. 
Edit. Gronov. | 
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ea eſt part of the inhabitants, who, armed with deſpair, 
had fought to the lalt gaſp: three hundred only were lett, 
who were carried to Rome, whipped, and then publickly 
beheaded in the forum. The view which the Romans 
had in making this bloody cxecution, was, to prove to 
their allies their own ſincerity and innocence. Khegium 
was immediately reſtored to its lawful poſſeſſors. The 
Mamertines, who were conſiderably weakened, as well 
by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained from the Syracuſans, who had lately placed Hiero 
at their head, thought it time to provide for their own 
fafcty. But diviſions ariſing among them, one part fur- 
rendered the citadel to the Carthaginians, whilſt the other 
called in the Romans to their afliſtance, and reſolved to 
put them in poſſeſſion of their city. 

2) The affair was debated in the Roman ſenate, where, 
being conſidered in all its lights, it appeared to have ſome 
dificulties. On one hand, it was thought baſe, and alto- 
cether unworthy of the Roman virtue, tor them to under- 
take openly the defence of traitors, whoſe perhdy was 
exactly the ſame with that of the Rhegians, whom the 
Romans had puniſhed with ſo exemplary a ſeverity. On 
the other hand, it was of the utmoſt contequence to ſtop 
the progreſs of the Carthaginians who, not ſatisfied with 
their conquelts in Africa and Spain, had alſo made them- 
{-lves maſters of almoſt all the iſlands of the Sardinian and 
Fietrurian ſeas; and would certainly get all Sicily into 
their hands if they thould be ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves 
ot Meſlina. From thence into Italy the pafſage was very 
tort; and it was in ſome manner to invite an enemy to 
come over, to leave him that entrance open. "Theſe rea- 
lons, though fo ſtrong. could not prevail witli the ſenate 
to declare in favour of the Mamertincs ; and accordingly, 
motives of honour and juſtice prevailed over thoſe of in- 
tereſt and policy. (c) But the people were not fo ſcrupu- 
lous ; for, in an aſſembly held on this ſubject, it was re- 
lolved that the Mamertines thould be allitted. The con- 

B 2 {ul 


( Polyb. I. i. p. 12, 13, 14, 15. Edit. Gronov. ſe) A. M. 3741. 
A. Carth, 583. A. Rom, 485. Ant. J. C. 623. Frenun. 
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{yl Appius Claudius immediatcly ſet forward with his 
army, and boldly crofled the ſtrait, after he had, by an 


ngentous ſtratagem, cluded the vigilance of the Car tha- 
ginian general. The Carthaginians, partly by art amd 
partly by force, were driven out of the citadel ; and the 
city was by this means ſurrendered immediately to the 
conſul, "The Carthaginians hanged their general, for 


Having given up the citadel in ſo cow ardly a manner, and 


prepare d to beliege the town with all their forces. Hiero 
Joined them with his own. But the conſul havi ing de- 
feated them ſeparately, raiſed the ſiege, and laid waſte at 

leaſure the neighbouring country, the enemy not daring 
to face him. "This was the firſt expedition which the Ro- 
mans made ont of Italy. 

It is doubted *, whether the motives which prompted 
the Romans to untertake this expedition, were very up- 
Tight, and exactly conformable to the rules of ſtrict 
Juſtic c. However this be, their paſſage into Sicily, and 
the ſuccour they gave to the inhabitants of Meſſina, 
may have ſaid to have been rhe firſt ſteps by which they 
aſcended to that height of glory and grandeur they after- 
awards attaimd. 

(4 Hiero, having reconciled himſelf to the Romans, 
and entered into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians 


| be nt all their thoughts on Sicily, and ſent numerous armies 


into that iſland, (e) Agrigentum was their place of arms, 
which, being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, 
after they had belicged it ſeven months, and gained one 
dattle. 
) Notwithſtanding the advantage of this victory, and 
the conqueſt of ſo important a city, "the Romans ſtill were 
not ſatisfied, They were ſenſible, that whillt the Cartha- 
ginians thould continue maſters at ſea, the maritune places 
in the illand would always ſide with them, and put it out 


& their power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Beſides, 
they 


(4) Tolyb. I. i. p. 15— 19. KY, A. M. 3743. A. Rom, 487. 

F) 1 p. 20. 

* The Chevalicr Pulard examines Wl queſtion in his remarks upoe Poly» 
8. J. 1. p. 16. | 
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they could not with any patience fee Africa enjoy a pro- 
found tranquillity, at a time that Italy was infeſted by fo 
many incurſions of its enemies. They now tirit formed 
the deſign of having a flect, and of diſputing the empire of 
the ſea with the Carthaginians. Ihe undertaking was: 
bold, and in outward appcurance raſh ; but argued the 
courage and grandeur of the Roman genius. "The Ro- 
mans were not then poſſeſſed of a ſingle vetlel, which they 
could call their own ; and the ſluips which had tranſported: 
their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of their neigh- 
bours. They were unexperienced in ſea affairs, had no 


carpenters for the building of ſhips, and knew nothing of 


S . . . 
the Quinqueremes, or nve-varcd gallics, in which the 


chief itrength of fleets at that time conſilted, but happily. 
the year before, one had been taken upon the coaits of 
Italy, which ſerved as a model to build others by, The 
Romans now applied themlelves with ardour and incredt- 
ble induſtry to the building of [hips in the fame form; and 
in the mean time they got together a ſet of rowers, ho 
vere taught an exerciſe and diſcipline utterly unknown to- 
them betore, in the following manner, 8 were 
made, on the {hore, in the {ame order and faſhion with 
thoſe of gallies. The rowers were ſeated on theſe benches, 
and taught, as if they had been furniſhed with cars, to 
throw themſelves backwards with their arms drawn totheir 
breaſts; and then to throw their bodics and arms forward 
in one regular motion, the inſtant their commanding oth- 
cer gave the ſignal. In two months, one hundred five- 
oared, and twenty three-oared gallies were built; and 
after ſome time had been ſpent in exerciſing the rowers on 
i2!p-board, the fleet put to ſea, and went in queſt of the 
enemy. The conful Duillius had the command of it. 

(g) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians 
near the coaſt of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. 
Ats the Roman gallies, by their being clumſily and kaltily 
built, were neither very nimble, nor eaſy to work, this 
inconvenience was ſupplied by a * machine invented for 

3 this 
(g) A. M. 3745. A. Rom. 489. Polyb. I. i. p. 22. 


* See the ſeveral ſpecies of this ma- of the ſecond part f. V ITT, of this 
cine inthe explanations of the plates work, after the Chevalier Polard, 
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this occaſion, and afterwards known by the name of the y 
(+) Corvus {Crow or Crane) by the help of which they c 
grappled the enemy's ſhips, boarded them, and immedi— | c 
ately came to cloſe engagement. The ſignal for fighting t 
was given. The Carthaginian fleet conſiſled of an hun- 1 
q red and thirty fail, under the command of Hannibal “. tl 
He himſelf was on board a gallcy of ſeven benches of bars, s © 
winch had once belonged to Pyrrhus. 'I he Car:haginians, 

highly deſpiſing enemies who were utterly unacquainted 11 
with ſca-affairs, imagined that their very appearance would tl 
put them to flight, and therefore came End boldly, 5 0 
with little expectation of fighting; but firmly imagining cc 
they ſhould reap the ſpoils, which they had already de- 4 
voured with their eyes. They were nevertheleſs a little FF F 
ſurprized at the ſight of the above-mentioned engines, a 
raiſed on the prow of every one of the enemy's ſhips, and c- 
which was entirely new to them. But their aſtoniſhment m 
increaſed, when they ſaw theſe engines drop down at once; Þ fp 
and being thrown forcibly into their veſſels, grapple them fi 


in ſpite of all reſiſtance. This changed the form of the d 
engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to come to th 
cloſe engagement with their enemies, as though they had ne 
tought them on land, They ſoon were unable to ſuſtain th 
the attack of the Roman veſſels, upon which a horrible uv 


ſlaughter enſued ; and the Carthaginians loſt fourſcore ta 
veſſels, among which was the admiral's galley, he him- tu 
ſeif eſcaping with diſſiculty in a {mall boat. git 


So conſiderable and unexpected a victory, raiſed the 


courage of the Romans, and ſeemed to redouble their vigour Fe 
tor the continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours th 
were beſtowed on Duillius, who was the firſt Roman that ry 
had a naval triumph decreed him. Beſides which, a ro- ha 
{tral pillar was erected in his honour, with a noble in- ca 
{cription ; which pillar is now ſtanding in Rome f. thi 
(2) During the two following years, the Romans grew Vic 
inſenſibly ſtronger at ſea, by their gaining ſeveral naval MR ſer 
victories mc: 

(5) Polyb. 1. i. p. 31. (i) Polyb. I. i. p. 24. tle 


* 4 different perſon from the great tæ, from the beaks of ſhips, with 
Hannit at which they were adorned, Roſtra. | 
+ "Theſe pillars are called Roſtra- 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 7 
victories, But theſe were conſidered by them only «* 
eſſays preparatory to the great deſign they meditated of 
carrying the war into Africa, and of combating the Car- 
thaginians in their own country, There was nothing the 


latter dreaded more; and to divert ſo dangerous a blow. 


they reſolved to fight the enemy, whatever might be the 
conſequence. 

(+) The Romans had clected M. Atilius Regulus, and 
L. Manlius conſuls for this year. Their fleet conſiſted of 
three hundred and thirty vellels, on board of which were 
one hundred and forty thouſand men, each veſſel having 
three hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty ſoldiers. 


Hamilcar, had twenty vefſels more than the Romans, and 
a greater number of men in proportion. The two fleets 
came in fight of each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. 
man could behold two ſuch formidable navies, or be a 
ſpectator of the extraordinary preparations they made for 
fighting, without being under ſome concern, on ſecing the 


danger which menaced two of the moſt powerful ſtates in 


the world. As the courage on both ſides was equal, and 


no great deſparity in the forces, the fight was obſtinate, and 


the victory long doubtful; but at laſt the Carthaginians 
were overcome. More than ſixty of their ſhips were 
taken by the enemy, and thirty ſunk. The Romans loſt 


twenty-four, not one of which was taken by the Cartha- 


ginians. | 
(1) The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had de- 


ſigned it, was their failing to Africa, after having refitted 


their ſhips, and provided them with all neceſſaries for car- 


rying on a long war in a foreign country. They landed” 


happily in Africa, and begun the war by taking a town 
called Clypea, which had a commodious haven. From 
thence, after having ſent an expreſs to Rome, to give ad- 
vice of their landing, and to receive orders from the 
ſenate, they over-ran the open country, in which they 
made terrible havock ; bringing away whole flocks of cat- 
tle, and twenty thouſand priſoners. 


4 | TM. 
(t) A. M. 2749, A. Rom. 493, Ibid. I. i. Pp. 2g. (I) Ibid, p. 30 
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(m) The expreſs returned in the mean time with the 
orders of the ſenate, which were, that Regulus ſhould 
continue to command the armies in Africa, with the title 
of Proconſul; and that his colicague ſhould return with a 
great part of the fleet and the forces; leaving Regulus 
only forty veſſels, fifteen thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horle, Their leaving the latter with ſo few ſhips and 
troops. was a viſtble renunciation of the advantages 
which might have been expected from this deſcent upon 
Africa. 

"The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage 
and abilities of Regulus; and the city was in univerſat 
Joy, when it was known. that he was continued in the 
command in Africa; (») but he himſelf was afflicted on 
that account, When news was brought him of it, he 
wrote to Rome, and deſired, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
he might be appointed a ſucceſſor. His chief reaſon was, 
that the death of the farmer whorented his grounds, having 
given one of his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off 
all the implements of tillage ; his preſence was neceſſa 
for taking care of his little ſpot of ground (it being but 
ſeven acres) which was all his family ſubſiſted upon. But 
the ſenate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the 
public expence ; to maintain his wife and children; and 
to indemnity him for the loſs he had ſuſtained by the rob- 
bery of his hireling. Thrice happy age! in which 
poverty was thus had in honour, and was united with the 
molt rare and uncommon merit, and the higheſt employ- 
ments of the ſtate ! Regulus, thus freed from his domeſtick 
cares, bent his whole thoughts on diſcharging the duty of a 

eneral. 
g () After taking ſeveral caſtles, he laid ſiege to Adis, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country. The Car- 
thaginians, exaſperated at ſeeing their enemies thus laying 
waite their lands at pleaſure, at laſt took the field, and 


. marched againſt them, to force them to raiſe the ſiege. 


With this view, they poſted themſches on a hill, which 
overlooked the Roman camp, and was convenient for an- 
noying 


(m) A. M. 3750. A. Rom. 494 k) Val. Max. I. iv. e. 4. 
(% Poly b. I. 3. p. 31-36. | 
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CARTHAGINIANS, 9 


noying the enemy; but at the ſame time, by its ſituation, , 


uſeleſs to one part of their army. For the itrength of the 
Carthaginians lay chietly in their horſes and elephants, 
which are of no ſervice but in plains. Regulus did not 
vive them an opportunity of delcencing from the hull ; 
but taking advantage of tius eiſential miltake of the Car- 
thaginian generals he fell upon them in this poſt; and 
after meeting with a feeble reſiſtance, put the enemy to 
flight, plundered their camp, and laid walte the adjacent 
countries. Then, having taken Tunis“, an important 
city, and which brought him near Carthage, he made his 
army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmoſt alarm. All things had 
ſuccceded ill with them, their forces had been d-tcatell by 
f:a and land, and upwards of two hundred towns had ſut- 
rendered tothe conqueror. Beſides, the Numidians ma de 
rreater havock in their territories than even the Romans. 
They expected every moment to ſte their capital betiæged. 
And their affliction was increaſed. by the concourte of 
pealants with their wives and Children, who flocked from 
all parts to Carthage for fatety ; which gave them melan- 
choly apprchenſions of a famine in caſe of a liege. Ke- 
gulus, atraid of having the glory. of his victorics torn from 


5 hun 


* In the interval betwwixt the de- in the ſpiral vlumer of its rail, Irs 
parture of Manlius and th: taking of An was 1mp:netrable i daris ; ard 


Tunis oe are to place the memorable 
combat of Regulus and bis wwb 4c army, 
With a ſerpent of ſo prodigious a ſizt, 
that the fabulyus one of C du u is 
bardly comparable to it. The ſtory 
«of this ſerpent ⁊uas elegantly wurit by 
J. ivy, but it is now. loſt, Fal:rius 
[Aaximus however partly repairs that 
loſs ; ani in the laſi chapter of bis 
juſt bork, gies us this account of 
ibis monſter from Livy: bimſel Ilie 
[ Livy] ſays, . that on the banks of 
Bagrada, (an African river) lay a 


? ſerpeni of ſo enormous a , that it 


kept the eutole Roman army from 
c:ming to the river. Several ſoidiers 
tad ben buried in the Twvide caverns 


of ius belly, and many preſſed tu deata: 


it Tvas with repeated er.d-awnuns that 
Rlones, ſlung from m-litary engines, at 
laſt killed it. 
bited a jight that wwas mire terrible to 
the Ryman coberti and legions, than 
even Carthage itſelf. | 
the river ere dyed ⁊vitb iis lu, 
and the ſtench of its putr1fied cr 


ir ſetting the adjacent cruntry.. i 


Roman army Tas Forced to deus ed. 
Its cia, one hundred and.twenty feet 


long, wvas ſent to Reme; and, if Fliny . 


muy be ccedi vd bat to be ſeen, (to- 
gether cyt b the jau - ine of the ſane 


monſter, in the t-mple ⁊ubere the y- 


were firſt depoſued)) as liww. as the: 


Namantine Wars. 
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him by a ſucceſſor, made ſome propoſal of an accommo- 
dation to the vanquiſhed enemy; but the conditions ap- 

cared ſo hard, that they could not liſten to them. As 
he did not doubt his being ſoon maſter of Carthage, he 
would not abate any thing in his demands; but, by an 
infatuation, which is almoſt infeparable from great and 
unexpected ſucceſs, he treated them with haughtineſs ; 
and pretended, that every thing he ſuffered them to poſſeſs, 
ought to-be eſteemed a favour, with this farther inſult, 
That they cught either ts gvercome like brave men, or learn 
to ſubmit to the viffor*, So harſh and diſdainful a treat- 
ment only fired their reſentment, and made them reſolve 
rather to die ſword in hand, than to do any thing which 
might derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in the 
happicit juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary troops out 
of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedæmonian at their 
head, v-ho had been educated in the diſcipline of Sparta, 
and learnt the art of war in that renowned and exccllent 
ichool. When he had heard the circumſtances of the 
laſt battle, which were told him at his requeſt ; had clearly 
uifcerned the occaſion of its lols ; and perfectly informed 
bimſelf in the ſtrength of Carthage; he declared pub- 
lickly, and repcated it often, in the hearing of the reſt of 
the officers, that the misfortunes of the Carthaginians 
were owing entirely to the incapacity of their generals. 
'Fheſe diſcourſes came at laſt to the ear of the publick 
council; the members of it were {truck with them, and 
they requeſted the favour of ſeeing and talking with him. 
te then corroborated his opinion with fuch ſtrong and 
convincing reaſons, that the overſights committed by the 
gencrals were viſible to every one; and he proved as clearly 
to the council, that by a conduct oppoſite to the former, 
tliey would not only fecure their dominions, but drive the 
enemy out of them. This ſpeech revived the courage 
and hopes of the Carthaginians ; and Xanthippus was 
intrcated, and, in ſome meafure forced, to accept the 

command 
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CARTHAGINIANS, 11 


command of the army. When the Carthaginians ſaw, 
in his exerciſing of their forces near the city, the manner 
in which he drew them up in order of battle, made them 
advance or retreat on the firſt ſignal, file off with order 
and expedition; in a word, from all the evolutions and 
movements of the military art; they were ſtruck with 
altoniſhment, and owned, that the ableſt generals which 
Carthage had hitherto produced, knew nothing in com- 
pariſon of Xanthippus. _ 

The officers, ſoldiers, and every one were loſt in ad- 
miration ; and, what is very uncommon, jealouſy gave 
no allay to it; the tear of the preſent danger, and the love 
of their country, ſtifling, without doubt, all other ſenti- 
ments. The gloomy conſternation, which had before 
ſeized the whole army, was ſucceeded by joy and alacrity. 
The ſoldiers were urgent to be led againſt the enemy, in 
the firm aſſurance (as they ſaid) of being victorious under 
their new leader, and of obliterating the diſgrace of for- 
mer defeats. Xanthippus did not ſuffer their ardour to 
cool; and the ſight of the enemy only inflamed it. When 
he was got within little more than twelve hundred paces of 
them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in order 
to ſhew a reſpect to the Carthaginian generals, by con- 
ſulting them. All unanimouſly joined in opinion with 
him; upon which they reſolved to give the enemy battle 
the following day. 

The Carthaginian army was compoſed of twelve thou- 
{and foot, four thouſand horſe, and about an hundred 
elephants. That of the Romans, as near as may be 
guefled from what gocs before, (tor Polybius gives no 
determinate number) conſiſted of fifteen thouſand foot, 
and three hundred horſe. | 

It muit be a noble fight to ſee two armies, not over- 
charged with numbers, but compoſed of brave ſoldiers, 
and commanded by very able generals, engaged in battle. 
In thoſe tumultuous fights, where two or three hundred 
thoufand are engaged on both ſides, confuſion is inevitable; 


and it is difficult, amidit a thouſand events, where chance 


zencrally ſeems to have the advantage over counſel, to 
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diſcover the true merit of commanders, and the real cauſes 
of victory. But in ſuch engagements as this before us, 
nothing eſcapes the curioſity of the reader; for he clearly 
{ces the diſpoſition of the two armies ; imagines he almoſt 
hears the orders given out by the generals; follows all the 
movements of the army; diſcovers palpably by that 
means the faults on both ſides; and is thereby qualified 
to determine, with certainty, the cauſes to which the 
victory or deteat are owing. The ſucceſs of this battle, 
however inconſiderable it may appear, from the ſmaller 
number of the combatants, was nevertheleſs to decide the 
fate of Carthage. 


The diſpoſition of both armies was as follows. Xan- 


thippus drew up all his elephants in front. Behind theſe, 


at fome diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in. 
one body or phalanx. The ſoreign troops in the Cartha- 


ginian ſervice were polted, one part of them on the right, 


between the phalanx and the horſe; and the other, 
e y of lizght-armed ſoldiers, in platoons, at the 
head of the two wings of the cavalry, 

On the ſide of the Romans, as they apprehended the 
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elephants molt, Regulus, to provide againſt them, poſted | 1 


his light-armed foldiers, on a line, in the front of the 
tegions. In the rear of theſe, he placed the cohorts one 
behind another, and the horſe on the wings. In thus 
ſtraitening the front of his main battle, to give it more 


depth, he indeed took a juſt precaution, ſays Polybius, 
againſt the elephants; but he did not provide for the in- 
equality of his cavalry, which was much inferior in num 


bers to that of the enemy. 


The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only. 
for the ſignal. Xanthippus ordered the 2 to ad- 


vance, to break the ranks of the enemy; and commands 4 
the two wings of the cavalry to charge the Romans in 


flank. At the ſame time, the latter, claſhing their arms, 


and ſhouting after the manner of their country, advance 


againſt the enemy. Their cavalry did not ſtand the 
onfet long, it being ſo much inferior to that of the Car- 
thaginians. The infantry in the left. wing, to avoid the 
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attack of the elephants, and ſhew how little they feared 
the mercenaries who formed the enemy's right wing, 
attacks it, put it to flight, and purſues it to the camp. 
Thoſe in the firſt ranks, who were oppoled to the ele- 
hants, were broke and trod under toot, after hghting 
valiantly ; and the reſt of the main body ſtood firm tor 
{ome time, by reaſon of its great depth. But the rear 
being attacked in flank by the enemy's cavalry, and 
obliged to face about to receive it; and thole who had 
broke through the elephants,. coming to the phalanx of 
the Carthaginians, which had not yet engaged, and 
which received them in good order, the Romans were 
routed on all ſides, and entirely defeated. The greateſt. 
part of them were cruſhed to death by the enormous 
weight of-the elephants: and the remainder, ſtanding in 
their ranks, were ſhot through and through with arrows 
from the enemy's horſe. Only a ſmall number fled; 
and as they were in an open country, the horſe and ele- 
phants killed a great part of them. Five hundred, or 
thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were taken 
priſoners with him. The Carthaginians loſt, in this 
battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were oppoled to 
the left wing of the Romans; and of the latter only twa 
thouſand efcaped, who. by. purſuing the enemy's right 
wing, had drawn themſelves out of the engagement, 
All the reſt, Regulus and thoſe taken with him excepted, 
were left dead in the field. The two thouſand, who had 
eſcaped the ſlaughter, retired to Clypea, and were ſaved 
in an almoſt miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having ſtripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the 
unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred pri ſoners. Their 
joy was ſo much the. greater, as, but a very few days 
before, they had ſeen. themſelves upon the brink of ruin. 
The men and women, old and young people crouded 
the temples, to return thanks to the immortal 


and ſeveral. days were devoted wholly to feſtivities and 
rejoicings. | 
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Xanthippus, who had contributed ſo much to this 


happy change, had the wiſdom to withdraw ſhortly after, 
from the apprehenſion leſt his glory, which had hitherto 
been unſullied, might, after this firſt glare of it, in- 
ſenſibly fade away, and leave him expoſed to the darts of 


envy and calumny, which are very dangerous, but mot - 
in a foreign country, when a man ſtands alone, unſup- 


rted by friends, relations, or any other ſuccour. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was re- 
lated in a different manner, and he promiſes to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his hiſtory 
has not come down to us. We read in () Appian, the 
Carthaginians, excited by a mean and deteſtable jealouſy 
of Xanthippus's glory, and unable to bear the thoughts 
that they ſhould ſtand indebted to Sparta for their ſafety; 


upon pretence of conducting him, and his attendants, 


back with honour to his own country, with a numerous 
convoy of ſhips; they gave private orders to have them 
all put to death in their paſſage; as if with him they 
could have buried in the waves tor ever the memory of 
his ſervices, and their horrid ingratitude to him “. 

This battle, ſays (p) Polybius, though not ſo con- 
fiderable as many others, may yet furnith very ſalutary 
inſtructions; which, adds that author, is the greateit 
benefit that can be reaped from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 

Firſt, ſhould any man put a great confidence in preſent 
happineſs, after he has conſidered the fate of W 
. at 


(e) De Bell. Pun. p. 30. 

* This perfidious action, as it is 
related by Appian, may poſſibly be 
true, token we confider the character 
of the Carthaginian's who vere 
certainly a cruel ard treacherous 
people. But, if it be fact, one would 
zonder <vby Polybius 2 reſerve 
for another. occaſion, the relation of 
an incident, ⁊bbicb comes in me pro- 
pevly bere, az it finiſhes at once the 
charaSler ara life of Xantb:;ppus. 
His filence therefore in this place 
makes me thirk, that be intenced to 


bring Xantkippus again upon the 


() Lib i. p. 36, 37. 

age; on! to exbibit bim to the 
reader in a different light fram that 
in which be is placed Ly Aoppiars 
To this let me add, that it ſHenved no 
great depth of policy in the Cartbagi- 
nians, to take this metbed of diſpateb- 
ing bim, when ſo mary others offered, 
ꝛobich were leſs liable to cenſure. In 
this ſcheme formed for bis defiruftion, 
not oy bimſelf,” but all his feli wers, 
were to be murdered, without the pre- 
tence of even a ſtorm, or loſs of ene 
ſingle Cartbaginiaa, to cover or excuſe 
the perpctration of ſo berrid a crime, 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 16 
That general, inſolent with victory, inexorable to the 
conquered, and deaf to all their remonſtrances, ſaw him- 
ſelf a few days aſter vanquiſhed by them, and made their 
priſoner. Hannibal offered the ſame refieCtion to Scipio, 
when he exhorted him not to be dazzled with the ſucceſs 
of his arms. Regulus, ſaid he, would have been re- 
corded amongſt the few inſtances of valour and felicity, 
had he, after the victory obtained in this very country, 
granted our fathers the peace which they ſued for. But 
putting no bounds to his ambition and the inſolence of 
ſucceſs, the greater his proſperity, the more ignominious 
was his fall “. 

In the ſecond place, the truth of the ſaying of Euripides 
is here ſeen in its full extent, That one wiſe head is worth 
a great many hands t. A ſingle man here changes the 
whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops 
which were thought invincible; on the other, he revives 
the courage of a city and an army, that was ſeized with 
altoniſhment and deſpair. 5 

Such, as Polybius obſerves, is the uſe which ought to be 
made of the ſtudy of hiſtory. For there being two ways 
of acquiring improvement and inſtruction, firſt by one's 
own experience, and ſecondly by that of other men, it is 
much more wiſe and uſeful to improve by other mens 
miſcarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finiſh what re- 
lates 


Inter pauca felicitatis virtutiſſue 1 this, "Ev 0:5 N Tal Tre 
exempla M. Atilius quondam in hac AautJzipu6icv av3ge TiG Aarwvieng 
ealem terra fuiſſet, ſi victor pacem eywy7; werexnuira, » reien E 
pe tentibus dediſſet patribus noſtris. rg To\ewimo's M ov wnerecy, 
Sed non ttatuendo tandem felicitati Mich is thus rendered by CaſuuSin x 
modum, nec cohibendo efferentem Jn queis | militibus ſc. Gracia al- 
te fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, latis] Xanthippus quidam fuit Lace- 
eo fœdius corruit, Liv, I. xxx. dæmonius, vir diſciplina Laconica 


n. 30. 

Nc #y Sf Bynlevuna Ta: A- 
Aa; YElpas 14d. It may not be im- 
proper to take” notice in this place 
20-3 : 

( as it was forgot before) of a miſ- 

take of the learned Caſaubon, in his 

trauſlation of a paſſage of Pelybius 

eencerning Aanthippus, The paſſage 
= 


imbutus, & qui ret militaris uſum 
mediocrem habebat. Whereas, agree- 
ably with the whole charatter and 
conduct of Xanthippus, I take the 
ſenſe of this paſſage to be, a man 
formed by the Spartan diſcipline, 
and proportionably [vat myderately | 
({kiltul in military attairs, 
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lates to him; Polybius, to our great diſappointment» 
taking no farther notice of that general . 

4 After being kept ſome years in priſon, he was ſent 
to Rome to propoſe an exchange of priſoners. He had 
been obliged to take an oath, that he would return in 
caſe he proved unſucceſsful. He then acquainted the 
ſenate with the ſubject of his voyage; and being invited 
by them to give his opinion freely, he anſwered, that he 
could no longer do it as a ſenator, having loſt both this. 
quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that 
he had fallen into the hands of his enemies; but he did. 


nouy 


(7) A. M. 3755. A. Rom. 499. Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2, 3. 


Cic. de Off. I. iii. n. 99, 100. 
* This ſilence of Polybius, bas pre- 


judiced. a great many learned men 
againſt many f the flories teld of 
Regulus's barbarous treatment, af- 
ter be was taken by the Cartbagini- 
ant. Mr. Rollin ſpeaks ns further 
of this matter, and therefore 1 ſhall 
give my reader the ſubſiance of what 
3 brought againſt the general belief ef 
the Roman writers ( as well hiflorians 
as poets ) ond of Appian on this ſub- 
Jet. Firſt it is urged, that Poly- 
bius was very ſenſible that the flury 
of theſe cruelties wat falſe; and 
iberefore, that be might not diſablige 
the Romans, by contradifting ſo ge- 
neral a belief, be choſe rather to be 
filent on Regulus after be was taken 
priſoner, than to violate the truth 
of biſtory, of which be was ſo firift 
an obſerver. This eginion is further 
Hrengtbened (ſay the adverſaries of 
this belief) by a fragment of Diado- 
rus, which ſays, that the wife of 
Regulus, exaſperated at the death ef 
ber buſband in Carthage, occaſioned, 
as ſhe imagined, by barbarcus uſage, 
perſuaded ber ſmms to reverge the 
fate of their fatber, by the cruel 
treatment of two Cartbaginian cap- 
tives ( thought ro be Boftar and Ha- 
milcar talen in the ſea fight againſt 
Sicily, aſtet the misfortune of Regu- 


Aul. Gel. I. vi. c. 4. Sence, Ep. 99. 


I,) and put inte ber band: for the 
redempticn of ber bujſband. One ef 
theſe did by the ſeverity of bis im- 
friſonmert and the other, by the 
care of the ſenate, who deteſied the 
cruelty, ſarvived and was recoverea. 
to health, This treatment of the 
captives, and ibe reſentment of the 
ſenate on that ae cunt, 
argument or preſumptiun againſt the 
truth of this ſlory of Regulus, wwvich. 
is thus urged, Regulus dying in bis 
captivity Ly tbe uſual cour ſecſ nature, 


bis qwife, thus fruſlrated of ber b pes 


of the redeeming bim by excbonze of 
ber captives, treated torm with the 
utmoſt barbarity, in conſequ:nie of 
ber bel ef of the ill uſage which Re- 
gulus bad received. Ibe ſenate be- 
ing angry with her for it, to give. 
ſame colour to ber cruelties, ſhe gave 
out among her acquaintance and hin- 
dred, that her b:ſband died in the 
wway generally related. This, like 
all other reports, increaſed gradu- 


ally ; and from the national Hatred 


berwixt ihe Carthaginiars ard Ro- 
mans, was eaſily and generaliy be- 
lieved ty the latter. Huw far this 
is conclaſive againſt the teſlimories of 
tuo ſuch Tue * wuthirs as Cicero and 
Seneca (to jay not bing of be pet: ) 
is left to ihe judgment of the. reader, . 
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not refuſe to offer his thoughts as a private perſon. This 
was a very delicate affair. Every one was touched with 
the misfortunes of ſo great a man. He needed only, fays 
Cicero, have ſpoke one word, and it would have reſtored 
him to his liberty, his eſtate, his dignity, his wife, his 
children, and his country ; but that word appeared to him 
contrary to the honour and the welfare of the (tate. He 
therctore plainly declared, that an exchange of priſoners 
ought not to be ſo much as thought of: that ſuch an ex- 
ample would be of fatal conſequence to the republic: 
that citizens, who had ſo baſcly ſurrendered their arms 
and perſons to the enemy, were unworthy of the leaſt 
compaſſion, and rendered incapable of ſerving their 
country: that with regard to himſelf, as he was fo far 
advanced in years, his death ought to be conſidered as 
nothing; whereas they had in their hands ſeveral Cartha- 
ginian generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of 
doing their country great ſervices for many years. It 
was with difficulty that the ſenate complied with ſo 
generous and uncxampled a counſel. (r) The illuſtrious 
exile therefore left Rome, in order to return to Carthage, 
unmoved either with the deep affliction of his friends, 
or the tears of his wife and children, although he knew 
but too well the grievous torments which were prepared 
for him. And indeed, the moment his enemies ſaw him 
returned, without having obtained the exchange of priſo- 
ners, they put him to every kind of torture their bar- 
barous cruelty could invent. "They impriſoned him for 
a long time in a diſmal dungeon, whence (after cutting: 
oft his eye-lids) they drew him at once into the ſun, when 
its beams dartecd the ſtrongeſt heat. They next put him 
uno a kind of cheſt ſtuck full of nails, whoſe points. 
wounding him, did not allow him a moment's eaſe either 
day or night. Laſtly, after having been long tormented 
by being Lore tor ever awake 1n this dreadful torture, his 
mercileſs enemies nailed him to a croſs, their uſual 
punithment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the 
end of this great man. His enemies, by deprivinghim of 

| ſome 

(r) Horat, I. iii. OJ. 3. 
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ſome days, perhaps years of life, brought eternal infamy 
on themſelves. 


78 


(s) The blow which the Romans had received in 
Africa did not diſcourage them. They made greater pre- 
parations than before, to recover their lots; and put to 
fea, the following campaign, three hundred and fixty 
veſſels. The Carthaginians ſailed out to meet them with 
two hundred ; but were beat in an engagement fought on 
the coaſt of Sicily, and an hundred and fourteen ot their 
thips were taken by the Romans. Theſe failed into 
Atrica to take in the few ſoldiers who had eſcaped the 
purſuit of the enemy, after the defeat of Regulus; and 
had detended themſelves vigorouſly in “ Clupea, where 
they had been unſucceſsfully beſieged. 

Here we are again aſtoniſhed that the Romans, after 
fo conſiderable a victory, and with ſo large a fleet, ſhould 
fail into Africa, only to bring from thence a ſmall 
garriſon ; whereas, they might * attempted the con- 
queſt of it, ſince Regulus, with much fewer forces, had 


almoſt completed it. 
() The 3 were overtaken by a ſtorm in their 


return, which almoſt deſtroyed their whole fleet. (%) The 
like misfortune befell them alſo the following year. 
However, they conſoled themſelves for this double loſs, 
by a victory which they gained over Aſdrubal, from 
whom they took near an hundred' and forty elephants. 
This news being brought to Rome, it filled the whole 
city with joy, not only becauſe the ſtrength of the enemy's 
_ was conſiderably diminiſhed by the loſs of their 
elephants ;- but chiefly becauſe this victory had inſpired 
the land forces with freſh. courage; which from the defeat 
of Regulus, had not dared to venture upon an engage- 
ment; ſo great was the terror with which thofe formid- 
able animals had filled the minds of all the ſoldiers. It 
was therefore judged: proper to make a greater effort than 
ever, in order to finiſh, if poſſible, a war which had con- 
tinued fourteen years. The two conſuls ſet fail with a 
fleet of two hundred ſhips, and arriving in Sicily, _ 
| tne 


(:) Polyb, 1. viii. p. 37- 


(e) Ibid. I. viii, p. 38—49, 
) Bag. 41, 43. 
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= the bold deſign of beſieging Lilybæum. 
2 ftrongelt town which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed in that 


CARTHAGINIANS. 1 
This was the 


* iſland; and the loſs of it would be attended with that of 


very part of it, and open to the Romans a free paſſage 
into Africa. 


'x) The reader will ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt ardour 
was thewn, both in the allault and defence of the place. 
milcon was governor there, with ten thouſand regular 
torces, excluſive of the inhabitants; and Hannibal, the 
ſon of Hamilcar, ſoon brought him as many more from. 


Carthage; he having, with the molt intrepid courage, 
forced his way through the enemy's fleet, and arrived 
| happily in the port. Ihe Romans had not loſt any time. 
Having brought forward their engines, they beat down 


' ſeveral towers with their battering rams; and 


ining 


| ground daily, they made ſuch progreſs, as gave the be- 


" 


©! ſame time attacked all the engines. 


es 


with unparalleled bravery, to repel them, and the en- 
gagement was very 


% 
\ 
o 


4 than quit it. 
Romans in poſſeſſion of their works. This ſcene being 


ye 


ſieged, who were now cloſely preſſed, ſome fears. The 


governor ſaw plainly that there was no other way left to- 


fave the city, but by firing the engines of the beſiegers. 
Having therefore prepared his forces for this enterprize, 
he ſent them out at day-break with torches in their hands, 
! tow, and all kinds of combuſtible matters; and at the 


The Romans ſtrove 


bloody. Every man, affailant as well 
as defendant, ſtood to his poſt, and choſe to die rather. 
At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, and dread- 
ghter, the beſieged ſounded a retreat, and left the 


» 
- 


7 over, Hannibal, embarking in the night, and concealing. 
his departure from the enemy, failed for Drepanum, 
vwhere Adherbal commanded for the Carthaginians. 
© Drepanum was advantageouſly ſituated; having a com- 
& modious port, and lying about an hundred and twenty 


furlongs from Lilybæum; and was of ſo much conſe- 


E quence to the Carthaginians, that they had been always 


2 


very deſirous of preſerving it. 
he Romans, animated by their late ſucceſs, renewed 


the attack with greater vigour than ever; the beſieged not 


(x) Polyb. I. i. p. 44—52. 


daring: 
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daring to venture a ſecond time to burn their machines, 
becauſe of the ill ſucceſs they had met in their firſt at- 
tempt. But a furious wind rifing ſuddenly, ſome mer- 
cenary ſoldiers repreſented to the governor, that now 
was the favourable opportunity for them to fire the 
engines of the beſiegers, eſpecially as the wind blew 
againſt them; and they offered themlelves for the enter- 
priſe. The offer was accepted, and accordingly they 
were furniſhed with every thing neceſſary. In a mo- 


ment the fire catched all the engines; and the Romans 


could not poſlibly extinguiſh it, becauſe the flames being 
inſtantly ſpread every where, the wind carried the ſparks 
and ſmoke full in their eyes, ſo that they could not fee 
where to apply relief, whereas their enemies ſaw clearly 
were to aim their ſtrokes, and throw their fire. This 
accident made the Romans loſe all hopes of being ever 
able to carry the place by force. They therefore turned 
the ſiege into a blockade; raiſed a line of contravallation 
round the town; and diſperſing their army in every part 
of the neighbourhood, reſolved to effect, by time, what 
they found themſelves abſolutely unable to perform any 
other way. 


( 


the citizens, ſo far from deſponding at this ill news, 
ſcemed to be fired with new vigour. Every man {trove 
to be foremoſt in the multer-roll; fo that in a very little 


time, an army of ten thouſand men was raiſed, who, 


croſſing the ſtrait, marched by land to join the be- 
ſiegers. 

(z) At the ſame time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the con- 
ſul, formed a deſign of attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. 
He thought himſelf ſure of ſurpriſing him, becauſe, after 
the loſs lately ſuſtained by the Romans at Lilybæum, 
the enemy could not imagine they would venture out 
again at ſea. Fluſhed with theſe hopes, he ſailed out 


with his fleet in the night, the better to conceal his de- 


ſign. But he had to do with an active general, whoſe 
vigilance 


(x) A. M. 3756. A. Rom. $00, Ibid. p. 51. 


(») Polyb.. P · $9. | 


hen the tranſactions of the ſiege of Lilybæum, 
and the loſs of. part of the forces were known at Rome, 
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with the men on board them, were taken by the Car- 
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vigilance he could not clude, and who did not even give 
him time to draw up his thips in line of- battle, but fell 
vigorouſſy upon him whilit his fleet was in diſorder and 


conſuſion. The Carthaginians gained a complete vic- 
tory. Of the Roman fleet, only thirty veſſels got off, 
which being in company with the conſul, fled whth him, 
and got away in the belt manner they could along the 
coaſt. All the reſt, amounting to fourſcore and thirteen, 


| thaginians; a few ſoldiers excepted, who had eſcaped 


from the ſhipwreck of their veſſels. This victory diſ- 
played as much the prudence and valeur of Adherbal, as 
it reflected ſhame and ignominy on the Roman conſul. 
(a) Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent 
nor more fortunate than himſelf, but lolt almoſt his 
whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone 


for his misfortune by ſome conſiderable action, he held 


by that means got the city ſurrendered to him. 


a ſecret intelligence with the inhabitants of Eryx “, and 


On the 


' ſummit of the mountain ſtood the temple of Venus 
> Erycina, which was certainly the moſt beautiful as well 


as the richeſt of all the Sicilian temples. 


'The city ſtood 


ga little below the ſummit of this mountain, and the road 
that led to it was very long, and of difficult acceſs. 
© Junius poſted one part of his troops upon the top, and the 
> remainder at the foot of the mountain, imagining that 
= tic now had nothing to fear; but Hamilcar, ſurnamed 


7 1 1 - * 
9 
3 r7. *. 


Barcha, farther of the famous Hannibal, found means to 
get into the city, which lay between the two camps of 
the enemy and there fortified himſelf. From this ad- 
vantageous poſt, he harraſſed the Romans inceſſantly for 


two years. One can ſcarce conceive how it was poſſible 
BF”) * IS. 
for the Carthaginians to defend themſelves, when thus 


attacked from both the ſummit and the foot of the moun- 
# tain; and unable to get proviſions, but from a little port, 
which was the only one open to them. 
8 priſes as theſe, the abilities and prudent courage of a 


By ſuch enter- 


general 
() Polyb. I. i. p. 54-79. Ach and mountain of Sic/ly, 
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22 HISTORT OT THE 
general, are as well, or perhaps better diſcovered, thay 


by the winning of a battle. 4 

(%) For five years, nothing memorable was performed FX 
on either fide. The Romans were once of opinion, that | 
their land- forces would alone be capable of finiſhing the | 
ſiege of Lilybæum: but the war being protracted beyond | 
their expectation, they returned to their firlt plan, and 
made extraordinary efforts to fit out a new fleet. & 
publick treaſury was at a low ebb; but this want was | 
ſupplied by private purſes, ſo ardent was the love which 


the Romans bore their country. Every man, according to 


his circumſtances, contributed to the common expence ; 
and, upon publick ſecurity, advanced money, without the 
leaſt ſcruple, for an expedition on which the glory and“ 
ſafety of Rome depended. One man fitted out a ſhip at Þ 
his own charge; another was equipped by the contribu- Þ * 
tions of two or three; ſo that, in a very little time, two 
hundred were ready for ſailing. 
iven to Lutatius the conſul, who immediately put to! 


(c) The command was 


ca. The enemies fleet had retired into Africa, by 


which means the conſul eaſily ſeiſed upon all the advan- F 
tageous poſts in the neighbourhood of Lilybxum, and! 
foreſeeing that he ſhould ſoon be forced to fight, he did 
all that lay in his power, to aſſure himſelf of ſucceſs; 


and employed the interval in exerciſing his ſoldiers and 


ſcamen at ſea. 


He was ſoon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew 
near, under the command of Hanno, who landed in a 
{mall iſland called Hicra, oppoſite to Drepanum. His 
deſign was to reach Eryx undiſcovered by the Romans, 
in order to ſupply the army there; and to re-inforce his 
troops, and take Barcha on board to afliſt him in the ex- 
pected engagement. But the conſul, ſuſpecting his in- 
tention, was beforehand with him; and having atlembled 
all his beſt forces, ſailed for the ſmall iſland * Afgula, 
which lay near the other. He acquainted his ofhcers 
with the deſign he had of attacking the enemy on the 

morrow. 


(5) Polyb, l. i. p. 59—62. (e) A. M. 3763. A. Rom. 507. 
* They are new called gates, 
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than Þ 3 morrow. Accordingly, at day break, he put all things 
in readineſs, when 1 the wind was favourable 
to the enemy, which made 


2 ſhould give them battle. But conſidering that the Car- 


im heſitate whether he 


thaginian fleet, when unloaded of its proviſions, would 
become lighter and more fit for action; and, beſides, 
would be conſiderably ſtrengthened by the forces and pre- 


| withſtanding the foul weather, made directly to the 
enemy. The conſul had choice forces, able ſeamen, and 
excellent ſhips, built after the model of a galley that had 
N been lately taken from the enemy; and which was the 


compleateſt in its kind, that had ever been ſeen. The 


Carthaginians, on the other hand, were deſtitute of all 


2 theſe advantages. As they had been the entire maſters at 
* ſea for ſome years, and the Romans did not ence dare to 


face them, they had them in the higheſt contempt, and 
looked upon themſelves as invincible. On the firſt re- 


port of the motion of the enemy, the Carthaginians had 
put to ſea a fleet fitted out in haſte, as appeared from 


every circumſtance of it: the ſoldiers and ſeamen being 


all mercenaries, newly levied, without the leaſt experi- 
J 


* ence, reſolution, or zeal, ſince it was not for their own 


country they were going to fight. This ſoon appeared in 


the engagement. They could not ſuſtain the firſt attack. 
Fifty of their veſſels were ſunk, and ſeventy taken with 
their whole crews. The reſt, favoured by a wind which 


roſe very ——_— for them, made the belt of their way 


eg, 


to the little iſland from whence they ſailed. There were 
upwards of ten thouſand taken priſoners. The conſul 
failed immediately for Lilybzum, and joined his forces 
to thoſe of the beſiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it 
occaſioned ſo much the greater ſurpriſe and terror, as it 


2 was leſs expected. The ſenate however did not loſe 
their courage, though they ſaw themſelves quite unable to 
continue the war. As the Romans were now maſters of 
the ſea, it was impoſſible for the Carthaginians to ſend 
either proviſions, or re-inforcements to the armies 
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24 
in Sicily. An expreſs was therefore immediately dii- 
patched to Barcha, the general there, empowering him 


to act as he ſhould think proper. Barcha, ſo long as he 
had room to entertain the leaſt hopes, had done every 
thing that could be expected from the moſt intrepid courage 
and the moſt conſummate wiſdom. But having now no re- 
ſource left, he ſentadeputation to the conſul, in order to treat 
about apeace. Prudence, ſays Polybius, conſiſts in knowing 
how to reſiſt and yield at a ſeaſonable juncture. Lutatius 
was not inſenſible how tired the Romans were grown of a 
war, which hadexhauſted them both of men and money; and 
the dreadful conſequences which attended on Regulus's 


inexorable and imprudent obſtinacy were freſh in their 


memories. He therefore complied without 
and dictated the following treaty : 

THERE SHALL BE PLACE BETWEEN ROME AND 
CARTHAGE (IN CASE THE ROMAN PEOPLE AP- 
PROVE OF 10 ON THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 
THE CARTHAGINIANS SHALL EVACUATE EN- 
TIRELY ALL SICILY; SHALL NO LONGER MAKE 
WAR UPON HIERO, THE SYRACUSANS, OR THEIR 
ALLIES: THEY SHALL RESTORE TO THE ROMANS, 
WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL THE PRISONERS. WHICH 
THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM THEM; AND PAY THEM, 
WITHIN TWENTY YEARS, * TWO THOUSAND 'TW0 
HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS OF SILVER T. It is 
worth the reader's remarking by the way, the exact and 
clear terms in which this treaty is expreſſed; that in ſo 
ſhort a compaſs, adjuſts the intereſts both by ſea and 
land, of two powerful republicks and their allies. 

When theſe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, ſent ten commiſſioners to 
Sicily, to terminate the affair (4). Theſe made no altera- 
tion as to the ſubſtance of the treaty ; only ſhortening the 
the time appointed for the payment, reducing it to ten 
years: A thouſand talents were added to the ſum Ft has 

cen 


difficulty, 


(d) Polyb. I. iii. p. 182. 
* This ſum amounts to near fix thouſand French Itures. 
miiliaus one hundred and eighty f 515700. Engliſh meney, 
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Iit- been ſtipulated, which was to be paid immediately; and 


um the Carthaginians were required to depart out of all 
; he the iſlands, ſituated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia 
ery was not comprehended in this treaty, but they gave it up, 


age ; x ſome years atter, by a treaty. 


re- (e) Such was the concluſion of this war, the longeſt 
real mentioned in hiſtory, ſince it continued twenty-four 
ing years without intermiſſion. The obltinacy, in diſputing 
tius for empire, was equal on either ſide: the ſame relolution, 


of 2 the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, in forming as well as in exe- 


and cuting of projects, being conſpicuous on both ſides. The 
us's Carthaginians had the ſuperiority over them with regard 
heir FF to experience in naval affairs; in the {trength and ſwitt- 
ilty, FF neſs of their veſſels; the working of them; the ſkill and 

capacity of their pilots; the knowledge oi coalts, thallows, 
\ND roads, and winds; and in the inexhauſtible fund of 
ar- wealth, which furnithed all the expences of fo long and 
NS: ob{tinate a war. The Romans had none of theſe advan- 
EN- ©? tages; but their courage, zeal for the publick good, love 


AKE 77 their country, and a noble emulation of glory, ſup- 
EIK plicd all of them. We arc aſtonithed to fee a nation, 
ANS, ſo raw and inexperienced in naval affairs, not only diſ- 

puting the ſea with a people, who were belt ſkilled in 
them, and more powerful than any that had ever been 
before, but even gaining ſeveral victories over them at 
ta. No difhcultics or calamities could diſcourage them. 
They certainly would not liave thought of peace, in the 
n lo W circumſtances in which the Carthaginians demand- 
cd it, One unfortunate campaign deipirits the latter; 
whereas the Romans are not thaken by a ſucceſſion of 
, the bviem. 


— 

—— 
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ers to . As to ſoldiers, though there was no compariſon be- 
Itera- 8 teen theſe of "op" and Carthage, the former being in. 
the mnitcly ſuperior in point of courage; among the generals 


to ten Who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, ſurnamed 
1 Barcha, was doubtleſs the moſt conlpicuous for }.is 
& bravery and prudence. 
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(*) A. M. 3736. As Carch. 605, A. Rom. 507, Ant. J. C. 241. 
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The LIBYAN war; ar againſt the MERCENARIES, 

„The war which the Carthaginians waged again} 
the Romans, was * fiicceeded immediately by another, 
the very ſame year, which, though of much ſhorter con- 
Unance, was infinitely more dangerous; as it was carried 
on in the very heart of the republick, and attended with 
ſuch cruclty aud barbarity, as 1s ſcarce to be paralleled in 
hiſtory ; I mcan the war which the Carthaginians were 
obliged to fultain againſt their mercenary troops, who had 
ſerved under them in Sicily, and commonly called the 
African or Libyan war T. It continued only three years 
and a half, but was a very bloody one, The occaſion of 
it was this: 

(g) As ſoon as the treaty was concluded with the 
Roinans, Hamilcar, "having carried to Lilybaum the 
forces which were in Eryx, reſigned his commiſſion: 
and left to Giſgo, governor of the place, the care of 
tranſporting thele forces into Africa. Giſgo, as though 
he had foreſeen what would happen, did not ſhip them 
all off at once, but in {mall and ſeparate parties; in order 
that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off, and ſent 
home, before the arrival of He reſt. This conduct 
{ſhowed great forecaſt and wiſdom, but was not ſeconded 
equally at Carthage. As the republick was drained by 
the expence of a long war, and the paying near three 
millions tothe Romans on ligning the peace, the forces 
were not paid off in proportion as they arrived; but it was 
thought proper to wait for the reſt, in the hopes of ob- 
taining from them when they ſhould be all together) a 
remiſſion of ſome part of their arrears. This was the 
hrit overſighit. 

Here the genius of a ſtate compoſed of merchants dil- 
covers itſelf, who know the full value of money, but not 
the merit of ſoldiers; who made a traffick of their blood, 

as 
(J) Poiyb. I. i. p 65—89. 


* The ſame year that the firſt 
Punic war cuded. 


(g) Ibid, p. 66. 


+ And ſometimes Zzv,nov, or itt 
War With the mercenarics. 
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: CARTHAGINIANS. 2- 
1 1 } 13\? — 2 „e wa 
r 
ma a republick, when an exigency is once 
. 3 ant wered, the merit of lervices is no longer remembered. 
5h 1 heſe ſoldiers, moſt of whom came to Carthage, 
on. being long accuſtomed to a licentious life, cauſed orcat 
led diſturbances in the city; to remedy which, it was pro- 
ith | poſed to their ofhcers, to march them all to a little 
"Fa neighbouring town called Sicca, and there ſupply them 
I with whatever was neceſſary tor their ſubſiſtance, till the 
nag | 2 of the reſt of their companions, and that then they 
he 10uld all be paid off, and ſent home. This was a 
Were fecond overlight. 
of BY A third was, the refuſing to let them leave their bag- 
gage, their wives, and children in Carthage, as they 
te delired; and the forcing them to remove thele to Sicca, 
che whercas, had they ſtaid in Carthage, they would have 
on; 5 5 aſl * ſo many holtages. 
8 80 . my together at Sicca, they began (having 
ee 0 w to compute the arrears of their pay, 
** ae 2 my e much more than was really due to | 
rs dee this computation, they added the might f 
"re | promiſes which had been made them, at different times, | 
aug Wl” 2 bang ent for them to do their duty; and pre- j 
"4d | —_ t r theſe likewiſe ought to be placed to account. 
4 5 5 as as —_ governor of Africa, and had been 
three te £30. yen. troy e magiſtrates of Carthage, propoſed | 
way eee po _ remiſſion of their arrcars z and de- { 
t was a part anna or | e chemſclwes with receiving N 
© ob- N wa _ Ne great iitrels to which the common 9 
jer) a gances Tree Ons uy its preſent unhappy circum- 
: dhe — 2 reader will eatily gucls how luch a pro- | 
[Pn Was received. Complaints, murmurs, fcditious | 
« ac. ae en clamours were every Where heard, Theſe { 
_ once. eng compoſed 01 different nations, who were | 
loot, W+.. "ger * r s language, wle capable of 
as Gaus I 5 E T wy ey Oree mutitisd. Spaniatds, 
us, Ligurians; inhabitants of tlie Balearlan itles ; 
| | Grecks, the preatelt part of thera ſlaves or deſerters, : | 
„ r Hare r delerters, and 
5 7 8 number Neans, cunpouled thele merce- 
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vary ſorces. But now, tranſported with rage, they im- 
mediately break up, march towards Carthage (being up- 
wards of twenty thouſand) and encamp at Tunis, not far 
from that metropolis. | 

'The Carthaginians diſcovered too late their error. 
There was no compliance, how grovelling ſoever, te 
which they did not ſtoop, to ſooth theſe exaſperated ſol- 
diers; who, on their ſide practiſed every knaviſh art which 
could be thought of, in order to extort money from them. 
When one point was gained, they immediately had re- 
courſe to a new artifice, on which to ground ſome new de- 


mand. Was their pay ſettled beyond the agreement made 


with them, they ſtill would be re-imburſed for the lofles 
which they pretended to have ſuſtained, either by the 
death of horſes; by the exceſſive price which at certain 
times they had paid for bread-corn ; and (till inſiſted on 
the recompence which had becn promiſed them. As 
nothing could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with gret 
dlifficulty, prevailed on them to reſer themſelves to the 
opinion of ſome general who had commanded in Sicily. 
Accordingly they pitched upon Giſgo, who had always 
been very acceptable to them. This general harangu< 
them in a mild and inſinuating manner; recalled to their 
memories the long ume they had been in the Carthaginian 
ſervice ; the conſiderable ſums they had received from the 
republick ; and granted almoſt all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded. 
when wo mutineers occaſioned a tumult in every part 0! 
tte camp. One of thoſe was Spendius a Capuan, Who 
had been a fave at Rome, and fled to the Carthaginians. 
He was a tall, luſty, and extremely bold fellow. 'T he 
tear he was under of falling into the hands of his old 
maſter, by whom he was ſure to be hanged (as was the 
cuſtom) promtped him to break off the accommodation, 


He was ſeconded by one Matho*, who had been very 
| actixe 


* Matho «vas an African, and dation would have ruined him, Il: 
free born; but as be had been actiue therefore, deſpairing of a pardon, m. 
In raifing the rebellion, an accommo- braced the interefi of Spendius with 
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2Ative in forming the conſpiracy. Theſe two repreſented 
to the Africans, that the inſtant after their companions 
ſhould be diſcharged and ſent home, they, being thus leſt 
alone in their own country, would tall a ſacrifice to the rage 
of the Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon 
them for the common rebellion. This was ſufficient to 
raiſe them to fury. They immediately made choice of 
Spendius and Matho for their chiets. No remonſtrances 
were heard; and whoever offered to make any, was im- 
mediately put to death. They ran to Giſgo's tent, plun- 
dered it of the money deſigned for the payment of the 
forces; dragged even that general himſelf to priſon, witl- 
all his attendants; after having treated thera with the 
utmoſt indignitties. All the cities of Africa, to whom 
they had ſent deputies, to exhort them to recover their 


liberty came over to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted,. 


which they therefore beſieged. 

Carthage had never been before expoſed to ſuch immi- 
nent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew their 
1Eticular ſubſiſtance from the rents or revenues of their 
lands, and the publick expences from the tribute paid from 
Airica. But all this was ſtopped at once; and a much 
worſe circumſtance was turned againſt them. "They 
found themſelves deſtitute of arms and forces cither for 
ſea or land; of all neceſſary preparations either for the 
ſuſtaining of a ſiege or the equipping of a fleet; and, to 
complete their misfortunes, without any hopes of foreign 
alliſtance, either from their friends or allics. 

They might in ſome ſenſe accuſe themſelves for the 
diſtreſs to which they were reduced. During the lait war, 
they had treated the African nations with the utmoſt rigout, 
by 1mpoling exceſſive tributes on them, in the exaction 
of which, no allowance was made for poverty and extreme 
miſery ; and g2vernors ſuch as Hanno, were treated with 
the greater reſpect, the more ſevere they had been in 
levi ing thoſe tributes. So that theſe Africans were eaſily 

C 3 prevailed 


more zeal than any of the rebels; and would leave them alone, and expoſed 
to the rage of their ed maſters, Pye 


aunger of concluding a peace, as this lyb, p. 98. Edit, Gronov, 
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prevatied upon to engage in this rebellien. At the very 
fri lignal that wa: 1 it broke out, and in a moment 
became gene ral, 1 he women, win had often, with the 
decpeſt aifiction, ſcen their huſbands and fathers d ragging 
10 priſon lor 2061 -"Þ* a lit, Were note cxaſpe rated "than 


the men; f and with picature gave vp all their ornaments 


towards tlic Expen ces of F the M ar; i» that the chiefs of 


the rebcls, atier paying all they had promiſed the ſoldiers, 
found themlelves thll in the malt of plenty. An in— 
ſtructive con, ſays Pulybius, to miniſters; as it teaches 
tem to look, not only to the pretent occaſion, but to Cx» 
tend thor views to fin Urity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding their preſent diſ— 
trefs, did not deſpond, but made the moit extraordinary 
ettyrts for their defence. Ihe command of the army 

was given to Hanno. "Troups were levied by land and 
ſea; horſe as well as foot. All citizens, capab! e Of bear- 
ing arms, Were muſtered; mercenaries were invited from 
parts; and all the ſhips which the republick had left 
were refitted. 

The rebels diſcovered no leſs ardour. We related be- 


jore, that they had beſieged two citics which refuſed to 


join them. Their army was now increaſed to ſeventy 


thouſand men. After detachments had been drawn from 
it to carry on thoſe ficges, they pitched their camp at 
Tunis, and thereby held Carthage in a kind of blockade ; 
filling it with perpetual alarms, aud advancing up 10 its 
very wails by day as well as by night. 
Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained 
a conſiderable advantage, which, had he made a pre per uſe 
of, might have proved Weile: But catering the city, and 
only diverting himſelf there, the mercenaries, who were 
olted on an eighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing 
ow carcleſs the enemy "Were, poured down upon em; ; 
found the ſoldiers every where off their duty; took and 
plundered the camp, and ſeiſcd upon all the proviſions, Se. 
* from Carthage to ſuccour the beſicged. Nor 
as this the only error committed by Hanno; and errors, 
on fuch 0 are much the moſt fatal. Hamilcar, 
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ſurnamed Barcha, was theretore appointed to ſucceed him. 
This general ant{wercd the idea which had been emertained 
of him: and his firit ſocceſs was the obliging the rebels 
to raiſe the {ge of Utica, He then marching againſt 
their army witch was incamped near Carthage, deteated 

art of it, and ſeiſcd almoſt all their advantageous polts. 
I hefe ſucceſſes revived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numivian roblenan, Narava= 
ſus by name, who, out c his elteern for the perion and 
merit of Barcha, joincd him with two thun Nine 
dians, was of great ſcriice to that general. Animate by 
this reinforcement, he icl! upon the rebels, who had in- 
cloſed him in a valley; Killed ten thoufind gt them, and 
took four thouſand priſoners. The yourg Numidian dif- 
tinguithed himſclt greatly in this baulc. Barcha took 
into his troops, as many ol the prifoners as were deſirous 
of being inlitted, and gave the reit free liberty to go 
wherever they pleatud, en condition that they ſhould 
never take up arms any more againlt the Carthaginians z 
otherwiſe, that every man of them who was taken, thould 
be put to death. This conduct proves the wiſdom of 
that general. He thought this a better expedient than 
extreme ſcverity. And indeed where a multitude of muti- 
neers are concerned, the greateſt part of whom were drawn 
in by the perſuaſions of the molt hot-headed, or through 
fear of the moſt furious, clemency ſeldom fails of being 
ſucceſsful. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this 
affected lenity of Barcha might occation a defection 
among his troops, thought the only expedient left him to 
prevent it, would be, to put them upon ſome ſignal action, 
in order to deprive them of all hopes of being ever recon- 
ciled to the enemy. With this view, after having read 
to them ſome fictitious letters, by which advice was given 
him, of a ſecret deſign concerted betwixt ſome of their 
comrades and Giſgo, for the reſcuing him out of priſon, 
where he had been fo long detained ; he brought them to 
the barbarous reſolution of murtheri ng him and all the reſt 
ot the priſoners ; and any man, whodurit offer any milder 
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32 HISTORY OF THE 
counſel, was immediately ſacrificed to their fury. Ae- 
cordingly, this unfortunate general, and ſeven hundred 
prifoners, who were confined with him, were brought out 
tO the head of the camp, where Giſco fell the firſt ſacri- 
tice, and alterwerds all the reſt, Their hands were cut 
off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, ſtill breathing, 
were thrown into a hole. The Carchaginians ſent a herald 
to demand their remains, in order to pay them the laſt 
fad office, but were refuſed; and the herald was further 
told, that who ever preſumed to come upon the like errand 
ſhould meet with Giſgo's fate. And, indeed, the rebels 
immediately came to this unanimious icſolution, viz. to 
treat all ſuch Carthaginians as ihould fall into their hands 
in the fame barbarous manner; and decreed further, that 
if any of their allies were tzken; they ſhould, after their 
hands were cut oft, be ſent hach to Carthage. This bloody 
rclohition was but too panétually executed. 

Thi Carthaginians were juſt now beginning to breathe, 
as it were, and recover their ſpirits, when a number of 
vnlucky accidents plunged them again into freſh dangers, 
A divition aroſe among their generals; and the proviſions, 
of which they were in extreme neceſlity, coming to them 
by ſea, were all caſt away in a ſtorm. But their moſt 
grievous misfortune was, the ſudden defection of the two 
only citics, which till then had preſerved their allegiance, 
and in all umes adhered inviolably to the commonwealth. 
Theſe were Utica and Hippacra. Theſe cities, without 
the lenſt rcaſon, or even fo much as a pretence, went over 
at Once to the rebels; and, tranſported with the like rage 
and fury, murthered the governor, with the garriſon ſent 
to their relief; and carried their inhumanity ſo far, as to 
refuſe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, who de- 
manded them back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by ſo much ſucceſs, laid ſiege to 
Carthage, but were chliced immediately to raiſe it. They 
nevertheleſs continued the war. Having drawn together, 
into one body, all their own troops and thoſe of the allies 
(making upwards of fiſty thouſand men in all) they 
watched the motions of Hamilcar's army, but iy 
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1 CARTHAGINIANS. 33 
le- 2 kept their own on the hills; and avoided coming down 
a into the plains, becauſe the enemy would there have been 
gut ſo much ſuperior to them, on account of their elephants 
ri- and horſes. Hamilcar more ſkilful in the art of war than 
-ut | * they, never expoſed himſelt to any of their attacks; but 
ky F taking advantage of their overſights, often diſpoſſeſſed 
ald them of their poſts, if their ſoldiers ſtraggled but ever ſo 
all little; and haraſſed them a thouſand ways. Such of them 
ves as fell into his hands, were thrown to wild beaſts. At 
nd * laſt, he ſurpriſed them at a time when they lealt expected 
els it, and ſhut them up in a polt which was fo ſituated, that 
0 it was impoſſible for them to get out of it. Not daring to 
143 venture a battle, and being unable to get off, they began 
hat to fortify their camp, and ſurrounded it with ditches and 
ew entrenchments. But an enemy within themſelves, and 
dy which was much more formidable, had reduced them to 
| the greatelt extremity : this was hunger, which was fo 
he, raging, that they at laſt eat one another; Divine Providence, 
of gays 3 thus revenging upon themſelves the barba- 
ers. rvrous cruelty they had” exerciſed on others. They now 
ns, had no reſource left, and knew but too well the punith- 
em ments which would be inflicted on them, in cale they 1 
lt Fo ſhould fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After ſuch | 
WO bloody ſcenes as had been acted by them, they did not fo [ 
ICC, much as think of peace, or of coming to an accommoda- 
Ith. tion. They had ſent to their forces encampcd at Tunis | 
out for aſſiſtance, but with no ſicceſs. In the mean time iq 
ver the famine increaſed daily. They had firſt cat their pri- j 
age | ſoners, then their flaves; and now their fellow-citizens | 
ent er were leſt to be devoured. Their chiefs, nov? no | 
sto longer able to reſiſt the complaints and cries of the multi- | 
de- | ; tude, who threatened to cut ag their throats, if they did 
not furrender, went themſelves to Hamilcar, after having 4 
e to obtained a ſafe conduct from him. The conditions of” 1 
hey Wh the t:caty, were, that the Carthaginians ſhould ſelect any | 
her, Y ten of the rebels to treat them as they ſhould think fit, and [| 
lies that the reſt ſhould be diſmiſſed with only one ſuit of | 
hey clothes for each. When the treaty was ſigned, the chiefs | 
ully  iicmiclyes were arreſted, and detained by the Carthagini- 
cbt ; 5 Als, | 
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ans, who plainly ſhowed, on this occaſion, that they were 
not over- ſcrupulous in the point of honeſty. The rebels, 
hearing that their ciueſs were ſeiſed, and knowing nothing 
of the invention, ſuſpected that they were W and 


thereupon immediately took up arms. But Hamilcar, 
having ſurrounded them, brought forward his elephants; 
and either trod thera all under foot, or cut them to 
picces, they being upwards of forty thouſand. 

The conſequence of this victory was, the reduction of 
almoſt all the cities of Africa, which immediately re- 
turned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without loſs of 
time, marched againit Tunis, which, ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, had been the aſylum of the rebels, 
and their place of arms. He inveſted it on one ſide, 
whilſt Hannibal, who was joincd in the command with 
hira, beſieged it on the other, Then advancing near the 
walls, and ordering croſſes to be fet up, he hung Spen- 
dius on one of them, and his companions who had been 
ſeiſed with him on the reſt, where they all expired, Matho, 
the other chief, who commanded in the city, faw plainly 
by this what he himſelf might expect ; and tor that reaſon 
was much more attentive to his own defence. Perceiving 
that Hannibal, as being contident of ſucceſs, was very 
negligent in all things, he made a ſally, attacked his 
quarters, killed many of his men, took ſeveral priſoners, 
among whom was Hannibal himſelf, and plundercd his 
camp. Then taking Spendius from the croſs, he put 
Hannibal in his place, after having made him ſuffer in- 
expreſſible torments ; and ſacrificed round the body of 
Spendius thirty citizens of the firſt quality in Carthage, 
as ſo many victims of his vengeance. One would con- 
clude, that there had been a mutual emulation betwixt the 
contending parties, which of them {ſhould out-do the other 
in acts of the moſt barbarous cruelty. 

Parcha being at ſuch a diſtance from his colleague, it 
was ſome time before his misfortune reached him; and 
beſides, the road lying betwixt the two camps being im- 
practicable, it was impoſlible for him to advance haſtily 
to bis alſiſtance. This unlucky accident cauſed a great 
conſternation in Carthage, Thie reader may have obſerve, 
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in the courſe of this war, a continual vic iſſitude of proſ- 
perity : and adverſity, of ſecurity and tear, of joy and grief; 
{© various and inconſtant were the events on cither lide. 

In Carthage it was thought adviſcable to make one 
bold puth for all. Accordingly all the youth capable of 
bearing arms, were preſſed 1 to the ſervice. Hanno was 
ſent to join Hamar ; and thirty ſenators were deputed 
to conjure thoſe gencrais, in the name of the republick, 
to forget paſt quarrels, and ſacritice their refentments to 
their country's welfare. This was immediately complicd 
with; they mutually embraced, and were reconciled 
ſincerely to one another. 

From this time, the C arthaginians were ſucceſsful in 
all things ; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this 

ame of with dif. drantage, at lait thought himictf obliged 
to hazard a battle ; and this was quit what the Carthagi- 
nians wanted. The leaders on both fides animated their 
troops, as going to fight a battle, which would for ever 
decide their fate. An engagement immediately enſued. 
Victory was not gn oo in fuſpence; for the rebels every 
where giving g „round, the Atricans were almolt all ſlain, 
and the reit r Matho was taken alive, and 
carried to Carthage. All Africa returned immediately to 
its allegiance, except the two perhdions cities which had 
lately revolied ; however, they were ſoon forced to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, 
and was there received with ſhouts of joy, and the con- 
gratulations of the whole city. Matho and his ſoldiere, 
alter having adorned the pu blick t. zumph. were led to 


cecution; and fniſhed by a painſul and ignominious 
| GEath, a life that had been polluted a bg blackeſt trea- 
| lone, ind unparalleled barbarities. Such was the con- 


Wc 12 of the war againit the mercenaries, aſter having 
laſted three years a nd four months. It furnithed, fa ys 


Polybius, an ever memorable l:ilon to all nations, not to 


; empl. 9, in their armies, a greater number of Mercer aries 
| than citizens; nor to rely, for the defence 0j their liate, 


on a b ody Of ien „ hO are not @ ttached LO it, either by 
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I hitherto purpoſely deferred taking notice of ſuch tranſ- 
actions in Sardinia, as palled at the time I have been 
lpcaking of, and which were, in ſome meaſure, depen- 
derit on, and conſequential of the war waged in Atrica 
againſt the mercenaries. They exhibit the ſame violent 
methods to promote rebellion, the fame exceſſes of cruelty ; 
as if the wind had carried the ſame ſpirit of diſcord and 
fury from Air:ca into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there, of what Spendius 
and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that 
iſland allo ſhook off the yoke, in imitation of thoſe in- 
cendiaries. They began by the murther of Boſtar their 
general, and of all the Carthaginians under him. A 
ſucceſſor was ſent ; but all the forces which he carried 
with him, went over to the rebels; hung the general on 
a ciols ; and throughout the whole iſland, put all the 
Carthaginians to the ſword, after having made them 
ſuffer inexpreflible torments. They then beſieged all the 
Cities one after another, and ſoon got poſſeſſion of the 
whole country. But feuds ariling between them and the 
natives, the mercenaries were driven entirely out of the 
ifland, and took ſanctuary in Italy. Thus the Cartha- 
ginians loſt Sardinia, an iſland of great importance to 
them, an account of its extent, its tertility, and the 
great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever ſince their treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, had behaved towards them with great juſtice 
and moderation. A flight quarrel, on account of ſome 
Roman merchants who were ſeized at Carthage for their 
having ſupplied the enemy with proviſions, had embroiled 
them a little. But their merchants being reſtored on the 
firſt complaint made to the ſenate of Carthage, the 
Romans, who loved to diſplay their juſtice and generolity 
on all occations, made the Carthaginians a return for 
their ancient friend{hip; ſerved them to the utmoſt of 
their power; torbad their merchants to furniſh any other 
nation ith provitions; and even refuſed to lilten to the 
propulus irde by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by 
th©m to take poſſeilion of the illand. 
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But theſe ſcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees; 
and Cafar's advantageous teſtimony (in Salluſt) of their 
, Could not, with any pro- 
pricty, be applied here“: „“ Although, ſays he, in all 
« the Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both in peace and 
during truces, had committed a number of deteſtable 
« actions, the Romans could never (how invitin 
« the opportunity might be) be prevailed upon to re- 
« taliate ſuch uſage; they being more attentive to their 
« own glory, than to the revenge they might have juſtly 
© taken on ſuch perhdious enemies. 

(% The mercenaries, who, as was obſerved, had re- 
tired into Italy, brought the Romans at laſt to the reſo- 
lution of ſailing over into Sardinia, to render themſelves 
he Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at 
the news; upon pretence that they had a more juſt title to 
Sardinia than the Ronians; they therefore put themſelves 
in a poſture, to take a ſpeedy and juſt revenge on thoſe 
who had excited the people of that iſland to take up arins 
againft them. But the Romans pretending that theſe 
preparations were made, not againit Sardimia but their 
ilate, declared war againſt the Carthaginians. 
latter, quite exhauſted in every reſpect, and ſcarce 
beginning to breathe, were in no condition to ſuſtain a 
war. The neceſſity of the times was therefore to be 


g {0 cver 


The 


complicd with, and they were forced to yield to a more 
powerful rival. A freſh treaty was thereupon made, by 
which they gave up Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged 
tnemfelves to a new payment of twelve hundred talents, 
to keep off the war with which they were menaced. 
This injuſtice of the Romans was the true cauſe of the 
{cond Punic war, as will appear in the ſequel. 


_ * Bellis Punicis omnibus, cum 
'3pe Carthaginienſes & in pace & 
jr mducias multa nefanda tacinora 
ireillent, numguam iph per occaſio- 


The 
(%% A. M. 3767. A. Carth. 6og. A. Rom. 511. Ant. J. C. C. 237, 


nem talia tecere : mapis quod fe dig- 
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The ſecond Puxic WAR. 


(i) The ſecond Punic war, which I am now going to 
relate, is one of the moſt memorable recorded in hiſtory, 
and molt worthy the attention of an inquiſitive reader; 
whether we conſider the boldneſs of the enterpriſes; th : 
wiſdom employed in the exccution; the obſtinate efforts 
of two rival nations, and the ready reſources they found 
in their loweſt ebb of fortune; the variety of uncommon 
events, and the uncertain fue of ſo long and bloody a 
war; or laſtly, the aſſemblage of the moſt perfect models 
in every kind of merit; and the molt inſtructive leſſons 
that occur in hiſtory, either with regard to war, policy, 
or government. Mover did two more powerful, or at 
lealt more warlike ſtates or nations make war againit 
each other, and never had theſe in queſtion ſcen them- 
ſelves raiſed to a more exalted pitch of power and glory, 
Rome and Carthage were, doudtlefs, the two ſirſt A Ts 
of the world. aving already tried their ſtrength th 
firſt Punic war, and thereby made an eliry of each 1 8 

ower, they knew perfectiy well what either could do. 
In this ſecond war, the fate of arms was fo equally 
balanced, and the ſucceſs fo intermixed W ith Vicillitudes 
and varieties, that that party triumphed which had been 
moſt expoſcd to ruin. Great as the forces of theſe two 
nations were, it may almoſt be ſaid, that their mutual 
hatred was ſtill greater. The Romans, on one fide, 
could not with any patience ſee the vanquthed preſuming 
to attack them; and the Carthaginians, on the other, 
were exaſperated at the equally rapacious and mean 
treatment, which they pretended to have recerved from 
the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down, does not permit 
me to enter into an exact detail of 


Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were*the ſeveral (ears; 
and which has ſtill cloſer connection with the Roman 
I mall con- 

Ene 


hiſtory than with that I am now writing. 


(/) Liv. I. xxi. n. 1, 
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fine myſelf therefore, principally, to ſuch tranfactions 
as relate to the Carthagitians; and endeavour, as far as 
1 am able, to give my reader an idea of the genius and 
character of Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatelt 
warrior that antiquity has to boalt ot. 


The remote and more immediate cauſes of the SECOND 
PuxIC war. 


Before I come to ſpeak of the declaration of war 
betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, I think neceſ- 
ſary to lay down the true cauſes of it; and to point out 
by what ſteps this rupture, betwixt theſe two nationsy 
was fo long preparing, before it broke out into an open 
flame. 

That man would be grofsly miſtaken, ſays Polybius, ( 
who ſhould look upon the taking of Saguntum by Han- 
nibal as the true cauſe of the ſecond Punic war. The 
regret of the Carthaginians, for their having fo tamely 
given up Sicily, by the treaty which terminated the fir{t 
Punic war; the injuſtice and violence of the Romans, 
who took ady antage, from the troubles excited in Africa, 
to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians in Sardinia, and to impoſe 


a a new tribute on them; and the ſucceſs and conqueſts of 


| of the treaty, as Livy * 


#4 


S> 


the latter 1n Spain, were 1 e true caules of the violation 
(agrecing here with Polybius) 
inſinuates in few words, in the beginning of his hiſtory 


ol the ſecond Punic war. 


() And indeed Ham:lcar, ſurnamed Barcha, 


Was 


highly exaſperated on account of the laſt treaty which the 
; neceſlity of the times had compelled the Carthaginians to 


Iubmit to; and he therefore meditated the defign of 


| taking juſt, though diſtant meaſures, for breaking it the 


| 


hrit tavourable opportunity that ſhould Ofler. 
When 


(7) Polyb. I. ii. p. 90. 


motum Aſricae fraude Romanorumy 
ſtipendio etiam fſuperimpoſito, ite 
CEPLaBL, Liv 9. J. $X1, Il, . 


(4) Lib. in. p. 162—168. 


* Angebant ingentis ſpiritus virum 
SiCilia Sardiniaque amiſſæ: Nam & 
8 ciliam nimis celeri deſperatione 


term conceſlam; & Sardiniam 1ater 
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When the troubles of Africa were appeaſed, he was 
ſent upon an expedition, againit the Numidians; in 
which, giving freth proots of his courage and abilities, 
his merit raiſed him to the command of the army which 
was to act in Spain. (/, Hannibal his ſon, at that time 
but nine years of age, begged with the utmoſt importu- 
nity to attend him on this occaſion; and for that purpoſe 
employed all the ſoothing arts ſo common to children of 
his age, and which have ſo much power over a tender 
father. Hamilcar could not refuſe him; and after having 
made him ſwear upon the altars, that he would declare 
himſelf an enemy to the Romans as ſoon as his age 
would allow him to do it, he took his fon with him. 

Hamilcar poſſeſſed all the qualitics which conſtitute 
the great general. To an invincible courage, and the 
molt conſummate prudence, he added a moſt popular and 
inſinuating behaviour. He ſubducd, in a very thort time, 
the greateſt part of the nations of Spain, either by the 
terror of his arms, or his engaging conduct; and after en- 
Joying the command there nine years, came to an end 
worthy. his exalted character, dying gloriouſly in arms 
for the cauſe of his country. 

(n) The Carthaginians appointed Aſdrubal, his ſon- 
in-law, to ſucceed him. This general, to ſecure the 
country, built a city, which by the advantage of its 
ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its harbour, its fortif- 
cations, and flow of wealth through its great commerce, 
became one of the moſt conſiderable cities in the world. 
It is called New Carthage, and to this day is known by 
the name of Carthagena. 

From the ſeveral ſteps of theſe two great generals, 
it was eaſy to perceive that they were meditating ſome 
mighty deſign, Which they had always in view, and laid 
their ſchemes at a greater diſtance for the putting it in 
execution. The Romans were ſenſible of this, and re- 

roached themſelves tor tiierr indolence and {l:th, which 
had thrown them into a kind of lethargy ; at a time that 
| tlie 
() Poly b. I. iii. p. 127. Liv. I. xxi. n. i. 
(%) A. M. 3776. A, Rom. 320. Polyb. 1, ii, p. 101. 
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the enemy were rapidly purſuing their victories in Spain, 
* vlich might one day be turned againit them. 1 ney 


E would have been very well pleaſed to attack them by open 


E force, and to wreſt their conqueſts out of their hands, 
but the fear of another (not lets formidable) enemy, the 
Gauls, kept them from ſhowing their reſentments. 
i They thercfore had recourſe to negociations; and con- 
cluded a treaty with Aſdrubal, in which, without taking 
any notice of the reſt of Spain, they contented themſelves 
wich introducing an article, by which the Carthaginians 
were not allowed to make any conquelts beyond the 
Ibcrus. 
) Aſdrubal, in the mean time, ſtill puſhed on his 
conquelts, but took care not to paſs beyond the limits 
ſlipulated by the treaty; and ſparing no endeavours to 
in the chiefs of the ſeveral nations; by a courteous and 
engaging behaviour he brought them over to the intereſt 
of Carthage, more by perſuaſive methods than force of 
arms. But unhappily, after having governed Spain eight 
years, he was treacherouſly murthered by a Gaul, who 
— ſo barbarous a revenge for a private grudge he bore 

im *. 
8 (p) Three years before his death, he had written to 
Carthage, to deſire that Hannibal, then twenty-two 
Fears of age, might be ſent to him. The propolal met 
with ſome difficulty, as the ſenate was divided betwixt 
wo powerful factions, which, from Hamilcar's time, 
pad begun to follow oppoſite views, in the adminiſtration 
and affairs of the ſtate. One faction was headed by 
lanno, whoſe birth, merit, and zeal for the publick 
elfare, gave him great influence in publick deliberations. 


This 


() Polyb. 1. ij. p. 123. Liv. I. xxi. n. 2. 
) A. M. 3783. A. Rom. 530. Liv, 1. xxi. n. 3, 4. 


* This murther was an effe of the fa don in the thoughts of his having 
raorainary. fidelity of this Gaul, executed his revenge jo ſucceſsfully, 
ster bad fallen by the hand that he ſeemed ro inſult all the terror 
Aſdrubal, It was perpetrated of his tarments, Eo tuit habi tu oris, 
Prblick; and the murther er bring ut ſuperante l:ztitia dolores, ridentis 
ted by the guards, and put to the etiam ſpeciem przbuerit, Liv. iſ 
ure, expreffed fo ſtrong a ſatis® xxl. n. 1. 
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Tins faction propoſed, on every occaſion, the conclucling 
of-a ſafe pcace, and the preſerving the conqueſts in Spain, 
as being preferable to the uncertain events of an expenſive 
war, Which the members of it foreſaw would one dy 
occalion the ruin of Carthage. The other, called tte 
Barcinian faction, becauſe it ſupported the intereit oi 
Barcha and his family, had, to its ancient merit and 
credit in the city, added the reputation which the ſignal 
exploits of Hamilcar and Afdrubal had given it; and 
declared openly for war. When therefore Aſdrubal's 
demand came to be dchated in the ſenate, Hanno rc- 
preſented the danger of ſending ſo early into the held, 
a young man, who had all the haughtincls and imperious 
temper of his father; and who ought, therefore, rather 
to be kept a long time, and very carctully, under the eye 
of the magiſtrates, and the power of the Jaws, that be 
might learn obedience, and a modeſty which ſhould teach 
him not to think himſelf ſuperior to all other men. He 
concluded with ſaying, that he feared this ſpark, which 
was then kindling, would one day riſe toda conflagration, 
His remonſtrances were not heard, ſo that the Barciniav 
faction had the ſuperiority, and Hannibal ſet out for 
Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon him- 
ſelf the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they ſav 
Hamilcar his father ſurvive in him. He ſeemed to cart 
the ſame fire from his eyes; the fame martial vigou 
diſplayed itſeli in the air of his countenance, with the 
ſame features and engaging carriage. But his perfonil 
qualities endeared him {till more. 


every talent that conſtitutes the great man. His patience 


in labour was invincible, his temperance was ſurprilins 


his courage in the greateſt dangers intrepid, and his pre- 


ſence of mind in the heat of battle admirable ; and, 1 


{till more wonderful circumſtance, his diſpoſition and ca! 
of mind were ſo flexible, that nature had formed him 
equally for commanding or obeying; fo that it ws 


doubtful whether he was deareſt to the ſoldiers or tix a © 
generals. He ſerycd three campaigns under Aſdrubal. 
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(9) The ſuffrages of both the army and people con- 
_ curred to rate him to the ſupreme command, upon the 
dam of Afdrubal. I know not whether it was not even 
then, or about that time, that the republick, to heighten 


i 


his credit and authority, advanced him to the firſt dignity 


ot te tate, that is one of its Suffetes, which was ſome- 
times conterred upon generals. It is from Cornelius 


#Necpos % that we have borrowed this circumſtance of 


his life, who, {peaking of the prætorſhip beſtowed on 
Ilannibal, upon his return to Carthage, and the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, ſays, that this was twenty-two years 
alter he had been nominated king *. 
Ihe moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if 
{Italy had been allotted to him, and he was enen then 
appointed to make war upon the Romans, turned ſec retly 
is whole views on that fide; and loſt no time, for fcar 
$01 being prevented Ly death, as his father and brother- in- 
law had been, In Spain he took ſeveral ſtrong towns, 
many nations. Though the euer 


bal ſo much advantage Over him with regard to the num- 


ber of forces (their army amounting to upwards of an 
hundred thouſand men) yet he choſe his time and polts 


ſo happily, that he entirely defeated them. After this 


victory, every thing ſubmitted to his arms. But he till 
Wforcbore laying ſiege to Saguntum +, carefully avoiding 
every occation of a rupture with the Romans, till he 
Whou!d be furniſhed with all things necellary for ſo im- 
Portant an enterpriſe, purſuant to the advice given him 
by his father. He applied himſelf particularly to engage 
the affections of the citizens and allics, and to gain their 
onidence, by generoully allotting them a large ſhare of 
ne plunder taken by the encmy, and by paying them all 
their 


(7) A. M. 3734. A. Carth. 626. A. Rom. 528. Polyb. I. iii, 
p. 178.— 179. Liv. I. xxi. n. 35. ) In vit. Annib. c. 7. 
q Hie ut rediit Prætor factus eſt. 
Atquam rex tuerat anno ſecundo & 
ch mo, 
t this city lay on the Carthagi- 


try where the Carthaginians were 
allyxved to make war ; out Sagune 
tum, as an ally of the Romans ue 
excepted from all hoſtilities, by virtue 
of the late treaty, 
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A wiſe ſtep, which never fails of pro 


ar 
their arrears *: 
ducing its advantage at a proper ſeaſon. 

(s) The Saguntins, on their ſide, ſenſible of the 
danger wit which they were threatened, from the con- 
tinued ſucceſſes of Hannibal, advertiſed the Romans ot 


them. Upon this, deputics were nominated by tz 
latter, and ordered to go and take a perfonal informa- 
tion upon the ſpot; they commanded them allo to lay 
their complaints before Hannibal, if it ſhould be thoug!r 
proper; and in cafe he ſhould refufe to do juſtice, that 
then they ſhould go directly to Carthage, and make the 
lame complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid ſiege to Saguntum, 
promiſing himſelf great advantages from the taking ct 
this city. He was perfuaded, that this would deprive 
the Romans of all hopes of carrying the war into Spain; 
that this new conqueit would ſecure the old ones; that no 
encmy would be left behind him, a circumſtance which 
would render his march more ſecure and unmolelted; 
that he ſhould find money enough in it for the execution 
of his deſigns; that the plunder of the city would inſpirs 
his foldiers with great ardour, and make them follow 
him with great chearfulneſs; that, laſtly, the fp5i's 
which he ſhould ſend to Carthage, would gain hin th: 
favour of the citizens. Animated by theſe motives, he 
carried on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. He him- 
ſelf ſet an example to his troops, was preſent at all the 
works, and expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers. 

News was ſoon carried to Rome that Saguntum w33 
beſieged. But the Romans, inſtead of flying to its 12- 
lief loft their time in fruitleſs debates, and equally in- 
ſignificant deputations. Hannibal fent word to the 
Roman deputics, that he was not at leiſure to hear them. 
They therefore repaired to Carthage, but with no better 
ſucceſs, the Barcinian faction having. prevailed over thc 

complaint 
(s) Polyb, I. iii. p. 170, 171. Liv. i. xxi. n. 6—15. 


* Ibi large partiendo prædam, animos, in fe 
ſtipendia præterita cum fide exolvi- 1, xxi, n. 5. 
tendo, cunctos civium ſociorumque 
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carried on with great vigour, 
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x ehmplaints of the Romans, and all the remonſtrances of 


Ji. ann. 
During theſe voyages and ne gociations, the ſiege was 


he Saguntins were now 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and in want of all things. 
An accommodation was thereupon propoſed ; but the 
conditions on which it was offered appeared ſo harſh, 

that the Saguntins could not ſo much as think of accept- 
inz them. Before they gave their final anſwer, the 
principal ſenators, bringing their gold and filver, and 

nat of the publick treaſury, into the market-place, 
trew both into a fire lighted for that purpoſe, and after- 
wards themſelves. At the fame time a tower which had 
been long atlaulted by the battering rams, falling with a 
dreadful noiſe, the Carthaginians entered the city by a 


breac h, ſoon made themſelves maſters of it, and cut to 


cces ali the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms. 
But notwichftanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a 
ry great booty. Hannibal did not reſerve to himſelf 
am part of the ſpoils gaincd by his victories, but applied 
t em ſolely to the carrying on his enterpriſes. Accord- 


ugly Polybius remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was 


ot ſervice to him, as it awakencd the ardour of his ſoldiers, 


the ſiglit of the rich booty which it had afforded, and 
* the hopes of more; and it reconciled all the principal 


by 
i" 
perſons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large preſents 
be * to them out of 1ts ſpoils. 


Words could never expreſs the grief and conſterna- 


ton with which the news of the taking, and the cruel 


ite of Saguntum, was received at Rome. Compaſſion 
or an unfortunate city, thame for their having failed to 


* cour ſuch faithful allics, a juſt indignation againſt the 


Carthaginians, the authors of all theſe calamities; the 
Hrong alarms raiſed by the ſucceſſes of Hannibal, whom 
the Romans fancied they ſaw already at their gates; all 
tele ſentiments were 10 violent, that, during the firſt 


but give way to the 


any reſolution ; or do any thing, 
| torrent 


(7) Polyb, p. 174, 175, Liv, I. xi. 8. 16, 17. 


moments of them, the Romans were unable to come to 
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torrent of their pailion, and ſacrifice floods of tears to the Þ and: 
memory of a city, which lay in ruins becauſe of its in- it m 


violable fidelity “ to the Romans, and had been betray WM duct 


a 


by their unaccountable indolence and imprudent delays. } point 
When they were a little recovered, an aſſembly of the Þ and 1 
eople was called, and war was decreed unanimouy to an 
againit the Carthaginians. © fatisf 
| being 

War proclaimed, = C aſe r 

TD 

() That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies the b 


were ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum hour) 
had been beſieged by order of the republick, and if ſo, IF 

to declare war; or, in caſe this ſiege had been undertaken 

ſolely by the authority of Hannibal, to require, that he 2 
thould be delivered up to the Romans. The deputies 1 
perceiving, that the ſenate gave no direct anſwer to their 


demands, one of them taking up the folded lappet ol his 7 555 
robe, I bring here, ſays he, in a haughty tone, either iſ ge 
peace or war ; the choice is left to yourſelves. The ſenate ** . 8 
anſwering, that they left the choice to him: I grve yu nf 
war then, ſays he, unfolding his robe. And we, replid WM... - 


the Carthaginians, with the ſame haughtincſs, as hurt, ſoldier 
accept it, and are reſolved to proſecute it with the ſane WM | 


chearfulneſs. Such was the beginning of the ſecond e 
Punic war. N each o. 

(x) If the cauſe of this war ſhould be aſcribed to the 1 
taking ol Sagumum, the whole blame, ſays Polybus "Wis 
lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with anz "xy 
colourable pretence, beſiege a city that was in alliance fifty _ 


with Rome; and as ſuch comprehended in the treaty, 
which forbad either party to make war upon the allies 
of the other. But, ſhould the origin of this war be 
traced higner, and carried back to the time when the Cur 
thaginians were difpolletjed of Sardinia by the Romans, 
| and 


orces t 
ſhips 1c 
l 5 . 

Ie wilt 
% the! 


tick Ht 


Livy 

(2) Polvb. p. 187. Liv. „ mi. u. 3$, 19. (x, Polyb. l. il, m this 
p. 184, 185. 

* Fanctitate diſcipline, qua fidem ſocialem uſque ad perniciem guan (5) A 


coluerunt, Liv, I. xxi. n. 7. 
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he andi a new tribute was ſo unreaſonably impoſed on them; 
n- it mult be confeſſed, continues Polybius, that the con- 
eh duct of the Romans is entirely unjultifiable on theſe two 
vs. points, as being founded merely on violence and injuſtice; 
the and that, had the Carthaginians, without having recourſe 
ally to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demanded 
ſatisfaction upon theſe two grievances, and, upon their 
being refuſed it, had declared war againſt Rome, in that 

© caſe reaſon and juſtice had been entirely on their ſide. 
The interval between the concluſion of the firſt, and 
tis the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, was twenty— 

four years. 


um . 
Fi The beginning of the ſecond Puxic Was. 
it he (y) When the war was reſolved, and proclaimed on 
uu both ſides, Hannibal, who then was twenty- ſix or 
285 twenty-ſeven years of age, before he diſcovered his grand 
deſign, thought it incumbent on him to provide for the 
W her ſecurity of Spain and Africa. With this view, he marched 
enNals the forces out of the one into the other, ſo that the Afri- 
ans ſerved in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa. He 
plicd was prompted to this from a perſuaſion, that theſe 
arti ploldiers, being thus at a diſtance from their reſpective 
aue Countries, would be fitter for ſervice; and more firm. 
:cond W-:ached to him, as they would be a kind of hoſtages for 
cach other's fidelity. The forces which he left in Africa 
to the lamounted to about forty thouſand men, twelve hundred 
ybuus * hercof were horſe: thoſe of Spain were ſomething above 
I a Whitcen thouſand, of which two thouſand five hundred and 
Hance hity were horſe. He left the command of the Spaniſh 
res ces to his brother Aſdrubal, with a fleet of about ſixty 
allies Itips to guard the coaſts; and at the ſame time gave him 
rar Ve ne wiſelf council for his conduct, whether with regard 
e Cane Spaniards or the Romans, in caſe they ſhould at- 
* tack him. 
ane Livy, obſerves, that Hannibal, before he ſet forward 
b. l. i. WW: this expedition, went to Cadiz to diſcharge his vows 


made 


( A, M. 3787. A. Carth. 629. A. Rom. 531. Ant. J. C. 287; 
Pol, b. J. li. P. 187, Liv. J. xi. B. 21. 22. 
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made to Hercules; and that he engaged himſelf by nzw 


: : ; ve 
Ones, in order to obtain ſucceſs in the war he was entering cle 
upon, (z) Polybius gives us, in few words, a very clear the 
idea of the diſtance of the ſeveral places through which and 


Hannibal was to march, in his way to Italy. From II 
New Carthage, whence he fet out, to the Iberus, was 


= the 
computed two thouſand two hundred (4) furlongs*, WW mer 
From the Iberus to Emporium, a ſmall maritime town, W 1. 


which ſeparates Spain from the Gauls, according to (b) Stra- fend 


bo, was ſixtcen hundred furlongs (c). From the Emporium Þ (1; 
to the paſs of the Rhone, the like ſpace of ſixteen hundred MW ren 
furlongs (4). From the paſs of the Rhone, to the Alps, to re 
fourteen hundred furlongs (e). From the Alps, to the Pyrc 


plains of Italy, twelve hundred furlongs (f). This MW RO 
from New Carthage, to the plains of Italy, were cizht thou 
thouſand ſurlongs (g). 


q num 
(5) Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper I poſee 
meaſures, to diſcover the nature and fituation of the and 


places through which he was to paſs; to found how the Cart 
Gauls ſtood affected to the Romans; to win over thei: 

chicfs, whom he knew were very greedy of gold, by his 
bounty to them ; and to ſecure to himſelf the affection 
and fiedelity of one part of the nations, through whole Wl 


| 1 
country his march lay. He was not ignorant, that the AX 
pallage of the Alps would be attended with great difficultics, TM 0 

| 8 
but he, knew they were not unſurmountable, and dt the 5 
was enough for Is purpole. | 
| 0 8 [ . | ponts 
(i) Hannibal began his march early in the ſpring, from inlal, 
New Carthage, where he had wintered. His army then 2 
onſiſted of above an hundred thouſand men, of which ss 
C Y (!]6] ' 
t\wcl\s 3 

ber. 

(z) Lib. iii. p. 192, 193. (a) 275 miles, (3) L. iii. p. 20 the 0 
fc) 200 miles. d 280 miles. (e) 175 miles, ) 150 lee,. T'; P 
(g) 1090 miles. (%) Polyb. I. iii. Pe 138, 189. (7) Iden. lere 
p. 189, 190. Liv. I, xxi. n. 22—24. | | He tt 
* Polybius makes the diſtance from + Audierunt præoccupatos jin LOIces, 
New Carthage to be 2600 furlings; ab Annibale Gallorum animos e; 10 pal 
nuſeguentiy the whole number of fed ne illi quidem ipſi ſatis mitem 
Furlongs evil] be 8400, or ( alloqvin gentem fore. ni ſubinde auro, cas (4) 1 
625 feet to the furlong ) 944 Engii/h avidiſſima gens eſt, principum anika Wiſe © | 2 


miles, and almoſt one-third. See 


Polyvius, Croney, Edit. p. 267, 


coneilientur. /,. XK1, u. 20 
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e frvelve thouſand were horſe, and he had near forty 


ing clephants. Having croſſed the Iberus, he ſoon ſubdued 
let che ſeveral nations which oppoſed him in his march, 
ich and loſt a conſiderable part of his army in this expedition. 
om He left Hanno to command all the country lying between 
was the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven thouſand 
s. men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of thoſe 
wn, = who were to follow him. He diſmiſſed the like number, 
ra- ſending them back to their reſpective countries; thus 


mm ſecuring to himſelf their affection when he ſhould want 


dred WT recruits, and aſſuring the reſt that they ſhould be allowed 
\lps to return whenever they ſhould deſire it. He paſled the 
> the Pyrenean hills, and advanced as far as the banks of the 
| tus Rhone, at the head of fifty thouſand foot, and nine 
cim thouſand horſe; a formidable army, but lels ſo from the 

number, than from the valour of the troops that com- 
roper WF poſed it; troops who had ſerved feveral years in Spain, 
{ the and learnt the art of war, under the ablelt captains that 
v the Wil Carthage could ever boalt. 


thet WF 

A : PASSAGE F the RON. 

tion 

my Hannibal being arrived within about four days 
g 


march from the mouth of the Rhone *, attempted to 
I croſs it, becauſe the river, in this place, took up on! 

the breadth of its channel. He bought up all the ſhip- 
boats and little veſſels he could meet with, of which the 


ulties, 


d that 


m a - 
ö 4 N inhiabitants had a great number, becauſe of their com- 
I 1 11 
y i WY ere: He likewiſe built with great diligence, a pro- 
In "ge : d 7 32 
hat * Gigious number of boats, little vellels, and floats of tim- 
Ci»g * 


ber. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped on 
the oppoſite bank, and prepared to diſpute the paſſage. 
There was no poſſibility of his attacking them in front. 
He therefore ordered a confiderable detachment of his 


. p. 29 
50 mite f 
1) Llen. 


tos jn vrces, under the command of Hanno, the fon of Bomilcar, 
mos ©"; to paſs the river higher; and, in order to conceal his 
is mM1te! f 

ao, can (4) Polyb. 1. iii. p. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274. Edit. Gronoy, 
um ani . I. XXI. n. 20-26. 

0, 2% * A little above Avigrox. 
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march, and the deſign he had in view, from the enemy, he | 
obliged them to ſet out in the night. 
 ceeded as he deſired; and the river was paſſed “ the next A 


day without the leaſt oppoſition. 


They paſſed the reſt of the day in refreſhing them ſclves 5 
and in the night they advanced ſilently towards the Þ 


enemy. In the morning, when the ſignals agrecd upon 


had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt the paſlage, Þ 
Part of his horſes, completely harneſſed, were put in. 


to boats, that their riders might, on their landing, im. 
The reſt of the horſes 


mediately charge the enemy. 
ſwam over on both ſides of the boats, from which, one 
ſingle man held the bridles of three or four. The in. 


fantry croſſed the river, either on floats of timber, or un 


ſmall boats, and in a kind of Gondolas, which wer: 
only the trunks of trees they themſelves had made hollow, 
"The great boats were drawn up in a line at the top d 
the channel, in order to break the force of the war, 
and facilitate the paſſage to the reſt of the ſmall fleet 
When the Gauls ſaw it advancing on the river, they, 
according to their cuſtom, broke into dreadful cries and 


howlings; and claſhing their bucklers over their heads 
one againſt another, let fly a ſhower of darts. But the; 
were prodigiouſly aſtoniſhed, when they heard a gre 
noiſe behind them, ſaw their tents on fire, and themſche i 


attacked both in front and rear. They now had no wi 
teft but to ſave themſelves by flight, and accordingly r: 


treated to their reſpective villages. After this, the rd 
of the troops croſſed the river quietly, and without any 


2 


he clephants were ſtill behind, and occaſioned 1 . 


reat deal of trouble. They were wafted over the nei 
25 in the „ manner. 
river was thrown a float of timber, two hundred feet u 
length, and fifty in breadth; this was fixed ſtrongly t 
the banks by large ropes, and quite covered over wit 
earth; ſo that the elephants, deceived by its appearance 


thought themſelves upon firm ground. - From this fill 


float 


2 Jt j; thought this was betwixt Roqu: maure and Pont St. L Eſprit 


All things ſuc. # 


From the bank of th: 
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.de float they proceeded to a ſecond, which was built in the 
luce. ſame form, but only one hundred feet long, and 
nent faſtened to the former by chains that were caſily oſened, 
© The female elephants were put upon the firſt float, and 
elves, the males followed after; and when they were got upon 
s the the ſecond float, it was looſened from the firſt, and, by 
upon (3 the help of ſmall boats, towed to the oppoſite ſhore. 
lage. After this, it was ſent back to fetch thoſe which were 
ut in. behind. Some fell into the water, but they at laſt got 
> fate to ſhore, and not a ſingle elephant was drowned. 


ollow, Scipio for Spain with ſixty ſhips, two Roman legions, 
top ol 4 fourteen thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe of the 
WAY, 1 allies; Tiberius Sempronius for Sicily, with an hundred 
fleet and ſixty ſhips, two legions, ſixteen thouſand foot, and 
„ they eighteen hundred horſe of the allies. The Roman legion 
ies an conſiſted, at that time, of four thouſand foot, and three 
heads Wy hundred horſe. Sempronius had made extraordinary 
ut the preparations at Lilybæum, a ſea- port town in Sicily, 
a grea with the deſign of croſſing over directly into Africa. 
mſche Scipio was equally confident, that he ſhould find Hannibal 
no wa ſtill in Spain, and make that country the ſeat of war. 
ngly r. But he was greatly aſtoniſhed, when, on his arrival at 
the i Marſeilles, advice was brought him, that Hannibal was 
out an upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to croſs it. 


lle then detached three hundred horſe, to view the 
poſture of the enemy; and Hannibal detached five 


the neuf hundred Numidian horſe for the ſame purpoſe; during 
of they which, ſome of his ſoldiers were employed in wafting 
1 fect us 0%er the elephants. 

ongly wh At the 59 time he gave audience, in preſence of 
ver wit is whole army, to a Gauliſh prince inhabiting near the 
earance Po, who allured him, by an interpreter, in the name of 
this fel bus ſubjects, that his arrival was impatiently expected; 


D 2 : that 
(% Pelyb. I. iii, p. 2090202, Sc. Liv, I. xxi.n, 31, 32. 
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that the Gauls were ready to join him, and mart: 


- againſt the Romans; that he himſelf would conduct his 


army through places where they ſhould meet with a 
plentiful ſupply of proviſions. When the prince was 
withdrawn, Hannibal, in a ſpecch to his troops, magii- 
hed extremely this deputation from the Gauls; extollad. 
with juſt praiſes, the bravery which his forces had ſhewn 
hitherto; and exhorted them to ſuſtain, to the laſt, their 
reputation and glory. The ſoldiers, inſpired with freth 
. ardour and courage, declared, with lifted hands, their 
readineſs to follow witherſocver he ſhould lead the way. 
Accordingly he appointed the next day for his march; 
and, after offering up vows, and making ſupplications to 
the gods for the ſafety of his troops, he diſmiſſed them; 
. deſiring, at the ſame time, that they would take the 
neceſſary refreſhments. 

Whilſt this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
They had met with, and charged, the Roman detach- 
ment; on which occalion the conflict was very obſtinate, 
and the flaughter great, conſidering the ſinall number of 

- combatants. LES and ſixty of the Romans were 
left dead upon the ſpot, and more than two hundred of 
the enemies. But the honour of this ſkirmiſh fell to the 
Romans; the Numidians having retired, and left them 
the field of battle. This firſt action was interpreted as 
an omen * of the fate of the whole war, and ſeemed to 

romiſe ſucceſs to the Romans, but which, at the fame 
time, would be dearly bought, and ſtrongly contelted, 
On both ſides, thoſe who had ſurvived this engagement, 
as well as the ſcouts, returned to carry the news to their 
reſpective generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, 
and crofled through the midit of Gaul, advancing north- 
ward; not that this was the ſhortelt way to the Alps, 
but only, as it led him from the ſea, it prevented his 
meeting Scipio; and, by that means, favoured the * 

6 


* Hee principium ſimulque omen ancipitiſque certaminis victoriam 
delli, ut ſumma rerum proſperum Romanis portendit. Liv, I. U. 
erentum ita haud ſane incrugnetam n, 29. 
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53 
Fe had, of marching all his forces, without leſſening 
them by fighting, into Italy, 

Though Scipio marched with the utmoſt expedition, 
he did not reach the place where Hannibal had palſed the 


Rhone, till three days alter he had ſet out from it. De- 
ſparring therefore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, 


and re-1mbarked, fully rcfolved to wait for Hannibal at 


the foot of the Alps. But, in order that he might not 
leave Spain defenccleſs, he ſent his brother Cneius thither, 
with the greateſt part of his army, to make head againſt 
Aldrubal; and himſelf fet foro ard immediately for Genoa, 
with intention to oppoſe the army which was in Gaul, 
ncar the Po, to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of 


illand, formed by the conflux “ of two rivers, which 


unite their {treams in this place. 


Here he was choſen 


umpire between two brothers, who diſputed their right 
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to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal decreed it, fur- 
niſhed his whole army with proviſions, clothes, and arms. 
This was the country of the Allobroges, by-which name 
the people were called, who now inhabit the juriſdiction 
of Geneva, + Vienna, and Grenoble. His march was 
not much interrupted till he arrived at the Durances, and 
from thence he reached the foot of the Alps without any 
oppoſition. 


The PASSAGE over the Alps. 


() The fight of theſe mountains, whoſe tops ſeemed 


to touch the ſkies, and were covered with ſnow, and 


where nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful cot- 


_ 4): 1ranſmitled to us, and that of 
Loy, pace this ifland at the meeting 
15 e gane and the Rhone, that is 
= i: hat part where the city of Lyons 
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Liv. J. xxi. n. 32—37. 
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tages, ſcattered here and there, on the ſharp tops of in- 
acceſſible rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, almoſt peri{h- 
ed with cold, and hairy men of a — and fierce aſpect; 
this ſpectacle, I ſay, renewed the terrour which the diſtant 
proſpect had raiſed, and ſtruck a prodigious damp on the 


hearts of the ſoldiers. When they began to climb up, 
they perceived the mountaineers, who had ſeiſed upon the 
tiighelt cliffs, and prepared to oppoſe their paſſage. "They 
therefore were forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, 
ſays Polybius, only lain in ambuſcade, and ſuffered Han- 
mibal's troops to ſtrike into ſome narrow paſſage, and had 
then charged them on a ſudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have been irrecoverably loſt. Hannibal, being in- 


formed that they kept thoſe poſts only in the day time, and. 


quitted them in the evening, poſſeſſed himſelf of them 
by night. The Gauls returning early in the morning, 
were very mich ſurpriſed to find their poſts in the enemy's 
hand: but ſtill they were not diſheartened. Being uſed 
to climb up thoſe rocks, they attacked the Carthaginians 
ho were upon their march and harraſſed them on all 
ſides. The latter were obliged, at one and the ſame time, 
to engage with the enemy, and ſtruggle with the rugged- 
nefs of the paths of the mountains, where they could 
hardly ſtand. But the greateſt diſorder was cauſed by the 
horſes and beaſts of burthen laden with the baggage, which 
were frighted by the cries and howling of the Gauls, 
which echoed dreadfully among the .mountains ; ard 
being ſometimes wounded by the mountaineers, came 
tumbling on the ſoldiers, and dragged them headlolg 
with them down the precipices which lay cloſe to the 
road, Hannibal, being ſenſible that the loſs of his bag- 


gage only was enough to deſtroy his army, ran to the 


aſliitance of his troops, who were thus embarraſſed; and 
having put the enemy to flight, continued his march witt- 
out moleſtation or danger, and came to a caſtle, whicl 
was the moſt important fortreſs in the whole country. 


He poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and of all the neighbouring 


villages, in which he found a large quantity of corn, and 
cattle ſufficient to ſubſiſt his army three days. 
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After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to 


encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take 
advantage of the misfortunes of their 1 ere who had 
f 


ſuffered for oppoling the paſſage o 


annibal's troops, 


came to pay their reſpects to that general, brought him 


proviſions, offered to be his guides; and left him hoſtages, 


no great confidence in them. The elephants and horſes 
marched in the front, whilſt himſelf followed with the 
main body of his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all 
things. I hey came at length to a very ſteep and narrow 
paſs, which was commanded by an eminence where the 


” Gauls had placed an ambuſcade. "Theſe ruthing out on a 


ſudden, charged the Carthaginians on every ſide, rolling 


= down ſtones upon them of a prodigious {1ze. The army 


would have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exert- 
ed himſelf in an extraordinary manner, to extricate them 
out of this difficulty. 

At laſt, on the ninth day, they reached the ſummit of 
the Alps. Here the army halted two days, to reſt and re- 
freſh themſelves after their fatigue, and afterwards con- 
tinued their march. As it was now autumn, a great 


quantity of ſnow was lately fallen, and covered all the 


roads, which cauſed a diforder among the troops, and diſ- 
heartened them very much. Hannibal perceived it, and 
halting on a hill from whence there was a protpect of all 
Italy, he ſhowed them the fruitful plains * watered by the 


river Po, to which they were almoſt come; and there-, 
fore that they hadbut one effort more to make, before they 
arrived at them. He repreſented to them, that a battle or 
= two would put a glorious period to their toils, and enrich 
them for ever, by giving them poſſeſſion of the capitol of 
= the Roman empire. 
fing hopes, and enforced by the ſight of Italy, inſpired 
_ the. dejefted ſoldiers with freſh vigour and alacrity. 
They therefore purſued their march. But {till the road 
Vas more craggy and troubleſome than ever; and the 
diſhculty and danger increaſed, in proportion as they came 


his ſpeech, filled with ſuch plca- 
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lower down the mountain. For the ways were narrow, 
ftrep, and ſlippery, in moſt places; ſo that the foldiers 
could neither keep upon their feet as they marched, nor 
recover themſelves when they made a falſe ſtep, but ſtum- 
ble, and beat down one another. 

They now were come to a worle place than any they 
had yet met with. This was a path naturally very ſtech 
and craggy, which being made more fo by the late falling 
in of the carth, terminated in a irightful precipice above 
a thoniand ſcet deep. He the cavalry ſtopped ſhort. 
Hannibal, wondering at this ſudden halt, ran to the 
Place, and faw that it really ould be impoſſible for tlie 
troops to advance farther. He therefore was for going a 
round-about way, but this alfy was found impracticable. 
As, upon the old ſnov, which was grown hard by lying, 
there was fome newly fallen that was of no great depth, 
the feet, by their linking into it, found a firm ſupport; 
but this ſnow being ſoon dillolved, by the treading of the 
foremoit troops and baits of burtken, the ſoldiets march- 
ed on nothing but ice, which was fo {lippery, that there 
was no ſtanding; and were, if they made the lealt 
falſe ſtep, or endeavoured to ſave themſelves with their 
hands or knees, there were no boughs or roots ta 
catch hold of. Beſides this difficulty, the horſes, ſtrik- 
ing their feet into the ice to keep themſelves from fall- 
ing, could not draw them out again, but were caught as in 
a gin. They therefore were forced to ſeek ſome other 
expedient. | 

Hannibal reſolved to pitch his camp, and to give his 
troops ſome days reſt, on the ſummit of this hill, which 
was of a conſiderable extent; after they ſhould have clear- 
ed the gronnd, and removed all the old as well as the new 
fallen ſnow, which was a work of immenſe labour. He 
aſterwards ordered a path to be cut into the rock itſelf, 
and this was carried on with amazing patience and ardour, 
Jo open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts 
were cut down, and piled round the rock ; after which 
fire was ſet to them. The wind, by good fortune, blow- 


ing hard, a ficrce flame ſoon broke out, fo that the ro-k 
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| 1 owed like the very coals with Which it was ſurrounded. 


Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited (for Polybius 
ſays noihing of this matter) cauſcd a great quantity ot 
vincgar to be poured on the rock *, which piercing into 
the veins of it, that were now cracked by the intenſe 
heut of the fire, calcined and ſoftened it. In this man- 
ner, taking a large compaſs about, in order that the de- 

ſcent might be calter, they cut away along the rock, which 
opened a a free paſſage to the farces, the baggage, and even 
to the clephants. Four days were employed i in this work, 

during which the beaſts of burthen had no provender : 
there being no food for then on mountains buricd under 
cternal ſnows. At latt they came into cultivated and 
fruitful ſpots, which yielded plenty of torage for the hortey 
and all kinds of food tor the ſoldiers. 


HANNIBAL enters Italy. 


(1) When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was 
not near ſo numerous as when he leit Spain, where we 
find it amounted to near ſixty thouſand men. It had 
ſultaincd great loſſes during the march, cither in the bat- 
tles it was forced to hght, or in the pailage of rivers. At 
his departure from the Rhone, it conſiſted of thirty cight 
thouſand foot, and above eight thouſand horſe. I he 
march over the Alps deſtroyed near half this number ; 


fo that Hannibal had now remaining only twelve thouſand | 


Africans, eight thouſand Spaniſh ſoot, and fix thouſand 


| horſe, This account he himſelf cauſed to be engraved on 
| a pillar ncar the promontory called Lacinium. It was 
| tive months and a half ſince his firſt ſetting out from 
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Festa. Pliny takes notice of a le- fa'l by the force of vinegar, l. xxxvi. 
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New Carthage, including the fortnight he employed in 
marching over the Alps, when he ſct up his ſtandards in 
the plains of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It 
R then be September. 
is firſt care was to give his troops ſome reſt, which 

they very much wanted. When he perceived that they 
were fit for action, the inhabitants of all the territories of 
Turin *, refuſing to conclude an alliance with him, he 
marched and encamped before their chief city; carried it 
in three days, and put all who had oppoſed him to the 
iword. This expedition ſtruck the Barbarians with ſo 
much dread, that they all came voluntarily, and fur- 
rendered at difcretion. The reſt of the Gauls would 
have done the ſame, had they not been awed by the ter- 
rour of the Roman arms, which were now approaching, 
Hannibal thought therefore that he had no time to loſe; 
that it was his intereſt to march up into the country, and 
attempt ſome great exploit; ſuch as vight induce thoſe 
wno fhould have an inclination to join him, to rely on his 
valour. | 

The rapid progreſs which Hannibal had made, greatly 
alarmed Rome, and cauſed the utmoſt conſternation 
Sempronius was ordered to leave 
Sicily, and haſten to the relief of his country; and P. 
Scipio, the other conſul, advanced with the utmoſt dili- 
gence towards the enemy, crofſed the Po, and marched 
and pitched his camp near the Ticinus f. 


BATTLE of the CAVALRY near the Ticinus. 


(2) The armies being now in ſight, the generals on 
each ſide made a ſpcech to their ſoldiers, before they en- 

aged in battle, Scipio, after having repreſented to his 
; As the glory of their country, and the noble atchieve- 
ments of their anceſtors, obſerved to them, that victory 
Was in their hands, fince they were to combat only with 
Carthaginians, 


(e) Polyb. I. iii. p. 214—238. Liv. I. xxi. n. 39—47, 
* Taurini, | 


1 A ſmall river (now called Tefineg) in Lembardy. 
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in Carthaginians, a people who had been fo often defeated 
in by them, as well as forced to be their tributaries for 
It twenty years, and long accuſtomed to be almoſt their 
ſlaves: that the advantage they had gained over the flower þ 
> of the Carthaginian horſe, was a ſure omen of their ſuc- | | 
cy ceſs, during the reſt of the war: that Hannibal, in 1 
of marching over the Alps, had juſt before loſt the beit part 
he of his army; and that thoſe who ſurvived were half dead 
lit with hunger, cold, and fatigue: that the bare ſiglit of | 
the the Romans was ſufficient to put to flight a parcel of | 
o ſoldiers, who had the aſpect of ghoſts rather than of meu: 
ur- ina word, that victory was become neceſſary, not only 14 
uld to ſecure Italy, but to ſave Rome itſelf, whoſe fate the 
cr- preſent battle would decide, that city having no other 
ng. army wherewith to oppoſe the enemy. | 
ſc; Hannibal, that his words might make the ſtronger im- = 
and preſſion on the rude minds of his ſoldiers, ſpeaks to their 7 
ole eyes, before he addreſſes their ears; and does not attempt Wl 
his to perſuade them by arguments, till he has firſt moved 
them by the following ſpectacle. He arms ſome of the 


them to fight, two and two, in ſight of his army promiſing 
to reward the conquerors with their liberty and rich pre- 
E ſents. The alacrity and vigour wherewith theſe Barba- 
rians engaged upon theſe motives, gives Hannibal an oc- 
caſion of exhibiting to his ſoldiers a lively image of their | 
| preſent condition; which, by depriving them of all means þ 
of returning back, puts them under an abſolute neceſlity N 
either of conquering or dying, in order to avoid the end- 
| leſs evils prepared for thoſe that ſhould be ſo baſe and 
| cowardly, as to ſubmit to the Romans. He diſplays to 
them the greatneſs of their reward, viz. the conqueſt of 
all Italy; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city of 
Rome; an illuſtrious victory, and immortal glory. Hs 
ſpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, the falle luſtre 
of which (he obſerved) ought not to dazzle ſuch warriors | 
| as themſelves,” who had marched from the pillars of Her- | 
| cules, through the fierceſt nations, into the very centre of 
| Italy, As for his own part, he ſcorns to compare himſelf 
N D. 6 | with 


priſoners he had taken in the mountains, and obliges | 
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with Scipio, a general of but fix months ſtandings ; 
himſelf, who was almoſt born, at lea{t brought up, in 
the tent of Hamilcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, 
of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the Alps, and what is 
ſtill more, conqueror of the Alps themſelves. He roulcs 
their indignation againſt the infolence of the Romans, 
who had dared to demand that himiclt, and the reſt wit 
had taken Saguntum, ſhould be delivered up to them; 
and excites their jcalouſy againſt the intolerable pride of 
thoſe imperious maſters, who imagined that all things 
ought to obey them, and that they had a right to give laws 
to the whole world. 

After theſe fpeeches, both ſides prepare for battle, 
Scipio, having thrown a bridge acroſs the 'Ticinus, march- 
ed his troops overit. Iwo ill omens* had fil led his ariny 
with conſternation and dread. As for the Carthaginians, 
they were inſpired with the boldeſt courage. Hannibal 
animates them with freſh promiſes; and cleaving with a 
ſtone the ſxull of the lamb he was ſacrificing, he prays 
Jupiter to dath to pieces his head in like manner, in cale 
he did not give his ſoldiers the rewards he had p.omilcd 
them. 

Scipio poſts, in the firſt line, the troops armed with 
mitlive weapons, and the Gaulith horſe; and forming his 
ſecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, he 
advances ſlowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole 
cavalry, in the centre of which he had poited the troopers 
who rid with bridles, and the Numidian horfemen on 
the + wings, in order to ſurround the enemy. The ofhi- 
cers and cavalry being cager to engage, a battle enſucs. 
At the firſt onſct, Scipio's light-armed ſoldiers diſcharged 
their darts, but frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry Which 
came pouring upon them, and tearing leſt they ſhould be 
trampled under the horſes feet, they gave way, 1 
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: | tired through the intervals of the ſquadrons. The fight 
un continued along time with equal ſucceſs. Many troopers 
„ on both ſides diſmounted ; fo that the battle was carried 
is © on between infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean K 
s © time, the Numidians ſurround the enemy, and charge | 
10, thercar of the light- armed troops, who at firſt had eſcaped # 
10 the attack of the cavalry, and tread them under their 1 
nz horſes feet. The centre of the Roman jorces had hithcr- 
otto fought with great bravery. Many were killed on both 
98 ſides, and even more on that of the Carthaginians. But | 
vs te Roman troops were put into diſorder by the Numidi- 
ans, who attacked them in the rear; and eſpecially by a 64 
le. wound the conſul received, which diſabled him. How- 
h- cer, this general was reſcued out of the enemy's hands by | 
ny the bravery of his fon, then but ſeventeen years old; and | 
ns, © who afterwards was honoured with the ſurname of Afri- | 
dal canis, for having puta glorious perod to this war. 
14 'The conſul, though dangeroully wounded, retreated in 'Þ 
us good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body of 
afe horſe, who covered him with their arms and bodies: The 
id MW re!t of the army followed him thither. He haſtened to ſ 
the Po, which he croſſed with his army, and then broke if 
don the bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal from 
| overtaking him. . 
It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firſt victory to = 
FE his cavalry ; and it was judged from thenceforth that the | 
© main ſtrength of his army conſiſted in his horſe; and by! 
s tncrefore, that it would be proper for the Romans to | 
. boo large open plains, like thoſe between the Po and the 
Alps. þ 
= Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the | 
neighbouring Gauls ſeemed to contend who thould ſub- | 
mit themſelves firſt to Hannibal, furniſh him with am- 14 
numition, and inliſt in his army. And this, as Polybius 1 
das obferved, was what chiefly induced that wiſe and {kil- | 
ö fal general, notwichſtanding'thie ſmall number and weak- | | 
| nels of his troops, to hazard a battle; which he indecd | | 
| , was now obliged to venture, from the 1n.pothibility of | 
& marching back whenever he {hould deſixe to do it, becauſe | ! 
. nothing 
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nothing but a battle would oblige the Gauls to declare for 
7 their aſliſtance being the only refuge he then had 
cit, 


BATTLE of 'TREBIA. 


(p) Sempronius the conſul, upon the orders he had re- 
ceived from the ſenate, was returned from Sicily to Ari- 
minum. From thence he marched towards Trebia, a 
ſmall river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little 
above Placentia, where he joined his forces to thoſe of 
Scipio, Hannibal advanced towards the camp of the 
Romans, from which he was ſeparated only by that ſmall 
river. The armies lying ſo near one another, gave oc- 
caſion to frequent ſ{kirmilkes, in one of which Sempronius, 
at the head of a body of horſe, gained but a very ſmall 
advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which neverthe. 
leſs very much increaſed the good opinion this general 
naturally entertained of his own merit. 

This inconſiderable ſucceſs ſeemed to him a complete 
victory. He boalted his having vanquiſhed the enemy in 
the ſame kind of ſight, in which his colleague had been 
defeated, and that he thereby had revived the courage oi 
the dejected Romans. Being now reſolutely bent to come 
as ſoon as poſlible, to a deciſive battle; he thought 1! 
proper, for decency ſake, to conſult Scipio, whom he 
found was of a quite different opinion from himſcli. 
Scipio repreſented, that in caſc time ſhould be allowed tor 
diſciplining the new levies during the winter, they would 
be much fitter for ſervice in the enſuing campaign ; that 
the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconſtant, 
would diſengage themſclves inſenſibly from Hannibal; 
that as ſoon as his wounds ſhould be heeled, his preſence 
might be of ſome ule in an affair of fuch general concern: 
in a word, he beſought him earneſtly not to proceed any 
further. 

Theſe reaſons, though fo juſt, made no 1 
upon Sempronius. He ſaw himſelf at the head 
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00 Polyb, 1, ai. P. 220227, Liv. l. xl. n. $3=56, | 
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or thouſand Romans, and twenty thouſand allies, excluſive 
ad Þ ol cavalry (a number which, in thoſe ages, formed a com- 
| plete army) when both conſuls joined their forces. The 


troops of the enemy amounted to near the ſame number, 
He thought the juncture extremely favourable for him. 
He declared publickly, that all the officers and ſoldiers 


re- were delirous of a battle except his colleague, whoſe 
l- mind (he obſerved) being more affected by his wound than 
6 4 his body, could not for that reaſon bear to hear of an 
title © engagement. But ſtill, continued Sempronius, is it juſt 
> of to let the whole army droop and languith with him? 
the What could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himſelf 
ul + with the hopes that a third conſul, and a new army, 
OC- would come to his aſſiſtance? Such were the expreſſions 
11s, he employed both among the ſoldiers, and even about 
nall Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new gene- 
he. rals drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a ſucceſſor 
eral would be ſent before he had put an end to the war; and 


therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take advan- 
tage of his colleague's illneſs, to ſecure the whole honour 
of the victory to himſelf. As he had no regard, ſays 
Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only to that 
which he thought ſuited his own intereſt, he could not fail 
of taking wrong meaſures, He therefore ordered his 

army to prepare for battle. 
| his was the very thing Hannibal deſired, holding it 
for a maxim, that when a general has entered a foreign 
country, or one poſſeſſed by the enemy, and has formed 
© ſome great deſign, that ſuch an one has no other refuge 
left, but continually to raiſe the expectation of his allics 
by ſome freſh exploits. Beſides, knowing that he ſhould 
© have to deal only with new-levied hs unexperienced 
troops, he was deſirous of taking all the advantages 
I poſſible of the ardour of the Gauls, who were extremely 
. deſirous of fighting; and of Scipio's abſence, who, by 
= reaſon of his wound, could not be preſent in the battle. 
| | Mago was therefore ordered to lie in ambuſh with two 
| thouſand men, conſiſting of horſe and foot, on the ſteep 
5 banks of a ſmall rivulet, which ran between the two 
| camps; 
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65 HISTORY: OF THY 
camps; and to conceal himſelf among the buſhes that 


were very thick there. An ambuſcade is often ſafer ina 
ſmooth, open country, but full of thickets, as this was, 
than in woods, becauſe ſuch a ſpot is leſs apt to be ſuſ- 
pected. He alterwards Cauſed a detachment of Numi— 
dian cavalry to croſs the | rebia, with orders to advance at 
break of day as far as the very barriers of the encmy'; 
camp, in order to provoke them to fight; and then to 
retreat and repaſs the river, in order to draw the Romans 
after them. What he had foreſcen, came directly to pals, 
The fiery Sempronius immediately detached his whole 
cavalry againſt the Numidians, and then ſix thouſand 
light-armcd troops, who were ſoon followed by all the reli 
of the army. The Numidians fled deſignedly; upon 
which the Romans purſued them with great eagerneſs, 
and croſſed the 'Trebia without reſiſtance, but not without 
great difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very arm- 
pits through the rivulet, which was {wollen with the tor- 
rents that had tallen in the night, from the neighbouring 
mountains. It was then about the winter-ſolſtice, that 1s 
in December. It happened to ſnow that day, and the 
cold was exceſſively piercing. The Romans had left their 
camp faſting, and without taking the lcaſt precaution ; 
whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's order cat 
and drank plentifully in their tents ; had got their horſcs 
in readineſs, rubbed themſelves with oil, and put on their 
armour by the fire- ſide. 

They were thus prepared when the fight b-gan. The 
Romans defended themfelves valiantly for a conſiderable 
time, though they were halt ſpent with hunger, fatigue, 
and cold; but their cavalry were at laſt broke and put to 
flight by the Carthaginian, which much exceeded theirs 
in numbers and {trer:gth. The infantry were ſoon in great 
diſorder alſo. The foldiers in ambufcade, ſallying out at 
a proper time, ruſhed on a ſudden upon their rear, and 
completed the overthrow. A body of about ten thou 
men fought reſolutely their way through the Gauls and 
Africans, of whom they made a dreadful ſlaughter; but 
as they could neither alliſt their friends, nor return to the 
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amp. the way to it being cut off by the Numidian horſe, 


— 
2 


at the river and the rain, they retreated in good order to 
1a Placentia. Moſt of the reſt loſt their lives on the banks 
a", + of the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants 
ul and horſes. Thole who eſcaped, went and joined the 
Al- boly above-mentioned. The next night Scipio retired 
al alſo to Placentia, The Carthaginians g gained a complete 
Ja viclory, and their loſs was inc onſiderable, except that a 
0 Þ great number of their horſes were deſtroyed by the cold, 
ans the rain, and the ſnow ; and that, of all their elephants, 
ls, they ſaved but one only. 
ole % In Spain, the Romans had better ſucceſs, in this 
and and the following campaign; ; for Cn. Scipio extended 
reit 1 his conqueſts as far as the river Iberus *, defcated Hanuo, 
pon and took him priſoner. 
cls, % Hannibal took the opportunity, whilſt he was in 
out winter quarters, to refreſii his troops, and gain the afiec- 
m- tion of the natives. For this purpoſe, after having de- 
tor- clared to the priſoners he had taken from the Roman allies, 
ring that he was not come with the view of making wor upon 
at 1S Pens but to reſtore the Italians to their liberty, and pro- 
the ect them againſt the Romans, he ſent them all home to 
heir their own countries, without requiring the leaſt ranſom. 
on; WW? (5) The winter was no ſooner over, than he ſet off to- 
cat wards "Tuſcany, whither he haſtened his march for two 
orics important reaſons. Firſt, to avoid the ill effects which 
their would ariſe from the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired 
with the long ſtay of the Carthaginian army in their ter- 
The Writorics ; ; and impatierit of bearing the whole burthen of a 
rable We wur, in which they had engaged with no other view, but 
igue, o carry it into the country of their common enemy. Se- 
ut o cone ily, That he might increaſe, by fome bold exploit, 
haus hie reputation of his arms in the minds of all the inhabi- 
great tants of Italy, by carrying the war to the very gates of 
out at Wh Nome; and at the ſame time, to animate afreſh his troops, 
„ and End the Gauls his allies, by the plunder ct the enerny's 
— lands. 
5 at 
; but (7) Polyb. I. iii. p. 228, 229. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 60, 61. 
to the (7) Polyb. p. 229. (s) Liv. I. xxl. n. 58. 
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lands. But in his march over the Appennines, he was 


overtaken with a dreadful ſtorm, which deſtroyed great 
numbers of his men. The cold, the rain, the wind, and 
hail, ſeemed to conſpire his ruin ; ſo that the fatigues 
which the Carthaginians had undergone in croſſing the 
Alps, ſeemed leſs dreadfnl than thofe they now ſuffered, 
He therefore marched back to Placentia, where he avain 
fought Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. The 
loſs on both ſides was very near equal. 

(% Whilſt Hannibal was in theſe winter-quarters, he 
hit upon a true Carthaginian ſtratagem. He was fur- 
rounded with fickle and inconſtant nations: the friend- 
hip he had contracted with them was but of freſh date, 
He had reaſon to apprehend a change in their diſpoſition, 
and conſequently that attempts would be made upon his 
life. To ſecure himſelf, therefore, he got perukes made, 
and clothes ſuited to every age. Of theſe he ſometimes 
wore one, ſometimes another; and diſguiſed himſelf ſo 
often, that not only ſuch as ſaw him tranſiently, but even 
his intimate acquaintance, could ſcarce know him. 

(u) At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had 
been appointed conſuls. Hannibal having advice that the 
latter was advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of 
"Tuſcany, reſolved to go and engage him as ſoon as poſſible. 
Two ways being ſhown him, he choſe the ſhorteſt, though 
the molt troubleſome, nay, almoſt impaſſable, by reaſon 
of a fen which he was forced to go through. Here the 
army ſuffered incredible hardſhips. During four days and 
three nights, they marched halſ-way up the leg in water, 
and conſequently could not get a moment's fleep. Han- 
nibal himſelf who rid upon the only elephant he had lcit, 
could hardly get through. His long want of fleep, and 
thick vapours which exhaled from that marſhy place, to- 
gether with the unhealthfulneſs of the ſeaſon, coſt him 
ane of his eyes. 


(70 Polyb. 1. xxi. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 1. Appian in Bell. Annib. p. 716. 
(2) A. M. 3788. A. Rom. 532. Polyb. p. 230, 231. Liv. J. XXI. f. 3. 
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BATTLE of Thraſymene. 


'z) Hannibal! being thus got, almoſt unexpectedly, 


cout of this dangerous place, refreſhed his troops, and 


then marched and pitched his camp between Arretium 
and Feſulæ, in the richeſt and molt fruitful part of Tuſ- 
cany. His firſt endeavours were, to diſcover the genius 
and character of Flaminius, in order that he might take 
advantage of his foible, which, according to Polybius, 


* ought to be the chief ſtudy of a general. He was told, 


that Flaminius was greatly conceited of his own merit, 


bold, enterpriſing, raſh, and fond of glory. To plunge 


him the deeper into theſe exceſſes, to which he was na- 

uually prone *, he enflamed his impetuous ſpirit, by laying 

walte and burning the whole country, in his light. 
Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in 


bis camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain ſtill. But 


when he ſaw the territories of his allies laid waſte before 
his eyes, he thought it would reflect diſhonour upon him 
Hannibal to ranſack Italy without con- 


out meeting any reſiſtance, He rejected with ſcorn the 


; prudent counſels of thoſe who adviſed him to wait the 


arrival of his colleague ; and to be ſatisfied for the preſent 


| with putting a ſtop to the devaſtation of the enemy. 


In the mean time, Hannibal was ſtill advancing to- 


= wards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the 
lake Thraſymene on his right. When he ſaw that the 
conſul followed cloſe after him, with the deſign to give 
him battle, by ſtopping him in his march; having ob- 
| {crved that the ground was convenient for that purpoſe, he 
alſo began to prepare himſelf for the battle. The lake 
© Thraſymene and the mountains of Cortona form a very 


narrow defile, which leads into a large valley, lined on 
both ſides, with hills of a conſiderable height, and cloſed, 


F at the outlet, by a ſteep hill of difficult acceſs. On this 


hill, 
5 (x) Polyb, I. iii. p. 231-238. 
Apparebat ferociter omnia ac irritare Pænus parat. Liv, 1, xxii, 


. Prepropere acturum. Quoque pronior n 3. 
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hill, Hannibal, after having croſſed the valley, came arc 
encamped with the main body of his army; poſting his 
light armed infantry in ambuſcade upon the hills on the 
right, and part of his cavalry behind thoſe on the left, as 
far almoſt as the entrance of the defile, through which 
Flaminius was obliged to paſs. Accordingly this gener: 
who followed him very eagerly, with the refolution to 
fight him, being come to the defile near the lake, was 
forccd to halt, becauſe night was coming on; but he en- 
tered it the next morning at day-break. | 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all 
his forces, above half way through the valley, and fecing 
the Roman van-guard pretty near him, he ſounded the 
charge, and commanded his troops to come out of thr 
ambuſcade, in order that he might attack the chem. 
at the fame time, from all quarters. The reader may 

eſs at the conſternation with which the Romans wric 
Fife, 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readinefs, when they 
found themſelves attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, 
In a moment, all the ranks were put into diſordcr. 
Flaminius, alone undaunted in fo univerſal a ſurprize, 
animates his ſoldiers both with his hand and voice; and 
exhorts them to cut themſelves a paſſage, with. thei: 
ſwords, through the midſt of the enemy. But 1h: 
tumult which reigned every where, the dreadful ſhouts o! 
the enemy, and a fog that was riſen, prevented his being 
ſeen or heard. However when the Romans ſaw them- 
ſclves ſurrounded on all ſides either by the enemy or the 
Jake, and the impoſſibility of ſavirg their lives by flight, 
it rouſed their courage, and both parties began the fight 
with aſtoniſhing animoſity. Their fury was ſo great, 
that not a ſoldier in either army perceived an earthquake 
which happened in that country, and buried whole cities 
in ruins. In this confuſion, Flaminius being ſlain by 
one of the Inſubrian Gauls, the Romans began to g 

ound, and at laſt quite ran away. Great numbers“ 
tave themſelves leaped into the lake; whilſt others 
climbing 
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+ © climbing over the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands 
; © whom they ſtrove to avoid. Six thouſand only cut their 
Va through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
5 ſafety; but the next day they were taken priſoners. In 
tms battle hfteen thouſand Romans were killed, and about 
1 ten thouſand eſcaped to Rome by different roads. Han- 
0 nihal ſent back the Latins, who were allies of the Ro- 
'$ mans, into their own country, without demanding the leaſt 
- © rinfom. He commanded ſearch to be made for the bod 
E of Flaminius, in order to give it burial, but it could not 
{] h- found. He afterwards put his troops into quarters of 
„ WW, rcfefhment, and folemnized the funerals of thirty of his 
0 chief officers, who were killed in the battle. He loſt in 
Ir all but fiſteen hundred men, moſt of whom were Gauls. 
V, Immediately after, Hannibal diſpatched a courier to 
Carthage, with the news of his good ſucceſs in Italy. 


le This cauſed the greateſt joy for the preſent, raiſed the 
- moſt promiſing hopes with regard to the future, and re- 


le, WW vived the courage of all the citizens. They now prepared, 
ey with incredible ardour, to ſend into Italy and Spain, all 
k. ncceſſary ſuccours. 

er. Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerſal 
ze, grief and alarm, as ſoon as the prætor had pronounced 
and from the roſtra the following words, Me have I:ft a great 
heir battle, The ſenate, ſtudious of nothing but the publick 
th! welfare, thought that in ſo great a calamity and ſo immi- 
8 01 


nent a danger, recourſe muit be had to extraordinary re- 
medies. They therefore appointed Quintus Fabius dic- 
tator, a perſon as conſpicuous for his wiſdom as his birth. 


the WWW It was the cuſtom at Rome, that the moment a dictator 
ont, vas nominated, all authority ceated, that of the tribunes 
nieht Hot the popes excepted. M. Minucius was appointed his 
real, 1 genera 


of horſe. We are now in the ſecond year of the 
3 1 ar. | | 


2 
= 


HaxxIBAL's Conduct with reſpect to FABIUS, 


| ( 00 Hannibal, after the battle of Thraſymene, not 
ninking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, con- 


tented 
O) Polyb, 1, iii. p. 239==255, Liv. I. Ixil. n. 9.—30. 
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tented himſelf, in the mean time, with laying watt 
the country. He croſſed Umbria and Picemim ; and attcr 
ten days march, arrived in the territory of Adria *. H: 1 
got a very conſiderable booty in his march. Out of hi 45 


was, whether the new general had reſolution enough { 


rem 
lunc 


implacable enmity to the Romans, he commanded, tha ne 
all who were able to bear arms, 'thould be put to the WY 
ſword; and meeting no obſtacle any where, he advance bm 
as far as Apulia; plundering the countries which lay in 3 
his way, and carrying deſolation wherever he came, i; FEY 
order to compel the nations to diſengage themſelves from 8 
their alliance with the Romans; and to ſhow all Italy, 8 
that Rome itſelf, now quite deſpirited, yielded him de 1 the 
victory. eg a © ever h 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, hat very c 


marched from Rome in queſt of the enemy, but with : By th 
firm reſolution not to let him take the leaſt advantage, . 

nor to advance one ſtep till he had firſt reconnoitred ee had ” 
place; nor hazard a battle till he ſhould be fure of fuc-W pad * 


ceſs. ä : | Har 
As ſoon as both armies were in ſight, Hannibal, to 


terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by a- 1 
vancing very near the entrenchments of their camp. the pre 
But finding every thing quiet there, he retired ; blaming the wit 
in appearance the outward cowardice of the enemy, in a co 
whom he upbraided with having at laſt loſt that valour , agrecal 
natural to their anceftors; but fretted inwardly, to find he army; 
had to do with a general of ſo different a gem from Jake un 
Sempronius and Flaminius; ard that the Romans, ir- fands; 


ſtructed by their defeat, had at laſt made choice of a com- 


: plentifi 
mander capable of oppoſing Hannibal. 1 


|? [ taly. 


From this moment he perceived that the diCtato Fabi 
would not be formidable to him by the boldneſs of WW obliged 
attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of his cob might 
duct, which might perplex and embarraſs him «© by thro 
much. The only circumſtance he now wanted to kno thereby 
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removals from place to place, by laying waſte the lands, 
'Þ plundering the cities, and burning the villages and towns. 
1 Je, at one time, would raiſe his camp with the utmoſt 
15 precipitation; and at another, ſtop ſhort in ſome valley 4 
bat 

out of the common rout, to try whether he could not ſur- 1 
the - priſe him in the plain. However, Fabius ſtill kept his 
cel troops on hills, but without loſing ſight of Hannibal; 
never approaching near enough to come to an engage- | 
WE ment; nor yet keeping at ſuch a diſtance, as might give 4 
an him an opportunity of eſcaping him. He never ſuffered { 
his ſoldiers to ſtir out of the camp, except to forage, and 
on thoſe occaſions, not without a numerous convoy. If 

© ever he engaged it was only in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and fo 

has W very cautiouſly, that his troops had always the advantage. 
By this conduct he revived, by inſenſible degrees, the 
age courage of the ſoldiers, which the loſs of three battles 
ven had entirely damped; and enabled them to rely, as they 
luc-W had formerly done, on their valour and good ſucceſs. 

Hannibal, having got immenſely rich ſpoils in Cam- 
|, 08 pania, where he had reſided a conſiderable time, left 
a. it, with his army, in order that he might not conſume 
my + the proviſions he had laid up, and which he reſerved for 
WW the winter ſeaſon. Beſides, he could no longer continue 
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in a country of gardens and vineyards, which were more 
© agreeable to the eye, than uſeful for the ſubſiſtence of an 
army; a country where he would have been forced to 
take up his winter-quarters among marſhes, rocks, and 
| ſands; during which the Romans would have drawn 
| plentiful ſupplies from Capua, and the richeſt parts of 
Italy. He therefore reſolved to ſettle elſewhere. 

Fabius naturally ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would be 
ſobliged to return the fame way he came, and that he 
might eaſily annoy him during his march. He began 
by throwing a conſiderable body of troops into, and 


ny” hereby ſecuring, Caſilinum, a ſmall town ſituated on 
n be Vulturnus, which ſeparated the territories of Faler- 
ac. num from thoſe of Capua: he afterwards detached four 


Whouſand men, to go and ſeiſe the only narrow paſs 
rough which Hannibal could come out; and then, 
| 5 | according 
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according to his uſual cuſtom, poſts himſelf with the re. 
mainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain a: 
the foot of the mountains. And now, the crafty Cartha- 

inian falls into the ſame ſnare he had laid for Flaminius 
at the defile of Thraſymene; and it ſeemed impoſſible fo; 
him ever to extricate humſclt out of this difficulty, ther 
being but one outlet, of which the Romans were poſſeſſed. 
Fabius, fancying himſelf ſure of his prey, was on 
contriving how to ſciſe it. He flattered himſelf with th: 
probable hopes of putting an end to the war by this fingl? 
battle. Nevertheleſs, he thought fit to deter the attack 
till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that “ his own artifices were naw 
employed againſt him. It is in ſuch junctures as that 
that a general has need of great preſence of mind, and ut 
uſual fortitude, to view danger in its utmoſt exten! 
without being ſtruck with the leaſt dread; and to find ou! 
ſure and inſtant expedients without deliberating. I. 
mediately the Carthaginian gencral cauſed two thouland 
oxen to be got together, and ordered ſmall bundles d 
vine-branches to be tied to their horns. He then com- 
manded the branches to be ſet on fire in the dead of nig, 
and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top of tie 
hills where the Romans were encamped. As ſoon 28 
thoſe creatures felt the flame, the pain putting them in: 


rage, they flo up and down on all tides, and ſet fire to e 
ſhrubs and buſhes they met in their way. This ſquadron, 


of a new kind, was ſuſtaincd by a good number of light: 
armed ſoldiers, who had orders to {ciſe upon the ſunm! 
of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in cafe tht 
ſhould meet them. All things happencd which Hannibal 
had foreſeen. The Romans, who 
ſeeing the fires ſpread over the hills which were aba 
them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making his 
eſcape by torch-light, quit their poſt, and run up to tit 
mountains to oppoſe his paſſage. The main body of the 
army not knowing what to think of all this tumult ; ard 


* Nec Anuibalem feſellit ſuis ſe artibus peti. Liv. 
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and harraiſed by the Romans. 


obliged to take a journey to Rome, on account of ſome 
religious ceremonies, earneſtly intreated his general of 


N ü ſence. 


had whillt part of Hannibal's 
charged the reſt, and gained ſome advantage. 


obtained a conſiderable victory. 
{what had juſt before happened at the pa'lage of the defile, 
waiſed complaints and murmurs againſt the flow and 
timorous circumſpection of Fabius. 


o 


were Carried fo far, that the Roman people gave his 
zeneral of horſe an equal authority with him; a thing 


.. u. n. 20. 
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Fabius himſelf not daring to ſtir, as it was exceſſively 


dark, for fear of a ſurpriſe, waits for the return of the 
, , 
day. my N | 
and the ſpoils through the defile which was now un- 
guarded, and reſcues his army out of a ſnare in which, 
had Fabius been but a little more vigorous, it would either 
have been deſtroyed, or at leaſt very much weakened. 


Hannibal ſeiſes this opportunity, marches his troops 


It is glorious for a man to turn his very errors to his ad- 


vantage, and make them ſubſervient to his reputation. 


The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, {till purſued 
The dictator, being 


horſe, before his departure, not to fight during his ab- 
However, Minucius did not regard either his 
advice or his entreatics ; but the ver 


troops were foraging, he 


He im- 


mediately ſent advice of this to Rome, as if he had 
The news of this, with 


In a word, matters 


heard of before, the dictator was upon the road 


ehen he received advice of this: For he had leſt Rome, 
In order that he might not be an cyc-witncſs of what was 
Contriving againſt him. His conſtancy, however, was 
ot ſhaken. He was very ſenſible, that though his au- 
bority in the command was divided, yet his {kill in the 


Til of war was not ſo *. his ſoon became maniteſt. 
Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 


uincd over his colleague, propoſed that each ſhould com- 

und a day alternately, or even a longer time. But 
We abius rejected this propoſal, as it would have expoſed the 
hole army to danger, whilit under the command of 
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> Minucius. 
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Satis fidens haudquaquam cum impecu ure artem imperandi æquatam. 


y firſt opportunity he 
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imwius. He therefore choſe to divide the troops, 1 Vcalt 
nder that it wight be in his power to preſerve, at Icaſt, never 
tnat part which ſhould fall to his ſhare. - 


{ ; | 5 , , 
anmibal, fully intormed of all that paſſed in the Ro. Piat 
man camp, was over-joyed to hear of this diſſenſion of be al 
the two commanders. He theretore laid a ſnare for the gude: 
ail NIimsius, who accordingly plunged headlong int, WS Th 
it; and engaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an | their x 


anmbutcade was concealed. But his troops being ſoon put kum. 

into dilorder, were juſt upon the point of being cut to Fiſting 
pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the ſudden outcries d oflage 
he wounded, called aloud to his ſoldiers: “ Let us haften Raden 
„to the aſſiitance of Minucius : Let us fly and ſnatch the young 
victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow: attac 


« Citizens a confeſſion of their fault.“ This ſuccour was © Þitercft 
very ſcaſonable, and compelled Hannibal to found a re- ut he 
treat, The latter, as he was retiring, ſaid, “ "That the vered 
« cloud, which had been long hovering on the ſummit d lent 


« the mountains, had at laſt burſt with a loud crack, and 
« cauſed a mighty ſtorm.” So important and ſcaſonab]: 
a ſervice done by the dictator, opened the cyes of Mim— ; 


N ** © 1 | Fox \ 
cius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, return! FR (=) | 
. . . % S 7 I 
immediately to his duty and ohedience, and thowed, that ume 


It is ſometimes more glortous to know how to atone tor a Wo 
fault, than not to have committed it. We Ron 


\ F. toc 
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| The flate of AFFAIRS in SPAIN. 8 me t 
| e have 
x y) In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio WF" leg 
| having ſuddenly attacked theCarthaginian fleet, comma“ and 
ed by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five {hips ap Pt 07 


| | ® - 4» 
with a great quantity of rich ſpoils. This victory mag Ot fu 
the Romans ſenſible, that they ought to be particulacy . 
attentive to the affairs of Spain, becauſe Hannibal cou bal tO 1 
draw conſiderable ſupplies both of men and money fron) hoy 
that country. Accordingly they ſent a fleet thither, the cou pops of 
mand whereof was given to P. Scipio, who after his - 
rial in Spain, having joined his brother, did the comme | 
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| 


() Polyb. I. iti, p. 245250, Liv. l. xxil. n. 19 2. 
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wealth very great ſervice. Till that time the Romans had 
never ventured beyond the Ebro. "They then were ſatil- 
Ecd, with their having gained the friendthip of the nations 
ſutuated between that river and Italy, ad confirming i 
þ\ alliances : but under Publius, they croſſed the Ebro, 
aud carried their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumſtance which contributed moſt to promote 
meir affairs, was, the treacherv of a Spaniard in Sagun- 
tin. Hannibal had left there the children of the 100!t! 
giſtinguiſhed families in Spain, whom he had taken as 
boiiaves. Abelox, for fo this Spaniard was called, pur- 
faded Boſtar, the governorot the city, to fend back theſe 
young men into their country, in order, by that means, 
attach the inhabitants more firmly to the Carthaginian 

tereſt, He himſelf was charged with this commitlion. 
ut he carried them to the Romans, who afterwards da- 
vercd them to their relations, and, by ſo acceptable a 
lent, acquired their amity. 


f 


z) The next ſpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. 
lus Paulus were choſen conſuls at Rome. In this 
ampaign, which was the third of the ſecond Punic war, 
bc Romans did what had never been practiſed before, 
E. to compole the army of eight legions, each conſiſting 
$ ive thouſand men, excluſive of the allies. For, as 
Fe have already obſerved, the Romans never rated but 

ur legions, each of which confiſted of about four 
uſand foot, and three hundred horſe*. I hey never, 


| The BATTLE of CANN #. 
? 


cept on the moſt important occaſions, made them co 


of five thouſand of the one, and four hundred of tlie 
er. As for the troops of the allies, their infantry was 
aal to that of the legions, but they had thice times as 
ny horſe, Each of the conſuls had commonly halt the 


pops of the allies, with two legions, in order tor them 


E 2 to 
A. Rom. 533. Polyb. I. i. p. 255---268. 
8 Liv. 1. xxit. n. 34— 54. 
5 „s J / * / . * „* | * HE. 9 
4301s ſuppoſes only two h Lipſius thinks that this is a miſtat» 
ie in each legion; But J. either of the duet or tranſect ile. 
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to act ſeparately ; and all theſe forces were very ſeldom 
uſed at the fame time, and in the ſame expedition. Here 
the Romans had not only four, but eight legions, ſo im. 
portant did the affair appear to them. The ſenate eve 
thought fit, that the two conſuls of the foregoing year, 
Servilius and Attilius, ſhould ſerve in the army as procon- 


luls; but the latter could not go into the field, by reaſon 


of his great age. 

Varro, at his ſetting out from Rome, had declare; 
openly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very fi} 
opportunity, and put an end to the war ; adding, that it 


. would never be terminated, fo long as men, of the charac. 


ter of Fabius, thould be at the head of the Roman armies, 
An advantage which he gained over the Carthaginians 
whom near ſcventeen hundred were killed, greatly in. 
creaſed his boldneſs and arrogance. As for Hannibal he 
conſidered this loſs as a real advantage; being perſuaded 
that it would ſerve as a bait to the conſul's raſhneſs, and 
prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted extremely, 
It was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced to 
ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, that he could not poſlibl; 
have ſubſiſted ten days longer. The Spaniards were al. 


ready meditating to leave him. So that there would hae 


been an end of Hannibal and his army, if his good for- 
tune had not thrown a Varro in his way. 

Both armies having often removed from place to place 
came in fight of each other near Cannæ, a little town in 
Apulia, ſituated on the river Aufidus. As Hannibal wa 
encamped in a level open country, and his cavalry muc 
ſuperior to that of the Romans, Emilius did not thin 
proper to engage in ſuch a place. He was for drawiiy 


the enemy into an irregular ſpot, where the infantry mig" 
| But his colleague 


have the greateſt ſhare in the action. 


who was wholly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion 
Such is the inconveniency of a divided command; ja 
louſy, a diſparity of tempers, or a diverſity of views, [:M 
dom failing to create a diſſention between the two genera: 
The troops on each ſide were, for ſome time, co 
But, at laſt one 8 
wil | 


tented with flight ſkirmiſhes. 
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when Varro had the command (for the two conſuls 
took it by turns) preparations were made on both ſides 


for battle. 


Emilius had not been contulted ; yet, 


though he extremely diſapproved the conduct of his 
collcague, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he 
ſcconded him to the utmoſt. 


Hannibal, after having made his ſoldiers obſerve, 


that, being ſuperior in cavalry, they could not poſſibly 
have pitched upon a better ſpot for fighting, had it 


be 


en left to their choice: “ Return then, ſays he, 
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thanks to the gods, for having brought the ene- 
my hither, that you may triumph over them; and 
thank me alſo, for having reduced the Romans to a 
neceſſity of coming to an engagement. After three 
great victories, won ſucceſſively, is not the remem- 
brance of your own actions ſufficient to inſpire you 
with courage? By the former battles, you are be- 
come maſters of the open country ; but this will put 
you in poſſeſſion of all the cities, and (I preſume to 
ſay it) of all the riches and power of the Romans. 
It is not words that we want but action. TI truſt in 
the gods, that you {ſhall ſoon ſee my promiſes ve- 
rifhed.”? 

The two armies were very uncqual in number. That 
the Romans, including the allies, amounted to ſour- 


ore thouſand foot, and a little above ſix thouſan: 


uc; and that of the Carthaginians conſiſted but of 


Pr thouſand foot, all well diſciplined, and of ten 
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AÆmilius commanded the right win: 
the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, one of 


c conſuls of the laſt year, was poſted in the centre. 
Winnibal, who had the art of tak 


ad poſted himſelf, ſo as the wind Vulturnus*, which 


ing all advantages, 


es at certain ſtated times, ſhould blow directly in the 
es of the Romans during the fight, and cover them 


In duſt; then keeping the river Aufidus on his leſt, 


E 3 and 


A violent burning wind, blow- clouds of hot duſt, and Ilinded and 
"2Hth-South-Eaft, which, in choaked the Romans. 
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g his cavalry in the wings, he formed 
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and poſting 
main body of the Spaniſh and Gallick infantry, ul 
he poſted in the centre, with half the African heavy 
armed foot on the right, and half on their left, on! 
fame line with the cavalry. His army being thus draw, 
up, he put himſelk at the head ot the Spaniſh and 
Gallick infantry; and having drawn them out of th; 
line, advanced to give them battle, rounding his fron: 
as he advanced nearer the enemy; and extending his 
flanks in the ſhape of a half moon, in order that a 
might leave no interval between his main body a. 
the reſt of the line, which conſiſted of the hear 
armed infantry, who had not moved from their pole 
The fight ſoon began, and the Roman legions thi! 
were In the wings, ſceing their centre warmly attack- 
ed, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. Hanni 
bal” s main body, after a brave reſiſtance, finding _ 
felves furiouſly attacked on all ſides, gave way, 
overpowered by numbers; and retired through the b in- 


terval they had left in the centre of the line. I. | 


Romans having purſued them thither with eager con. 
fuſion, the two wings of the African infantry, which 


was freſh, well- armed, and in good order, wheel 


about on a ſudden towards that void ſpace in whic! 
the Romans, who were already fatigued, had throw: 
themſelves in diſorder; and attacked them vigorou! 
on both ſides, 


defeated thoſe of the Romans, which were much ire 
rior to them; and in order to purſue the broken a 

ſcattered ſquadrons, having left only as many fene 
as were neceſſary to keep them from rallying , advani: 
and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, whic 
being ſurronnded at once on every ſide by the encm! 
horſe and foot, was all cut to pieces, after hav! 
fought wit unparalleled bravery. Emilius, bel! 


corgred with the wounds he had reccived in the hg '* 
was afterwards killed by a body of the enemy to wu; 


without allowing them time to recor 
themſelves, or leaving them ground to draw up. !Þ 
the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, hav" 
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he was not known; and with him two qualtors, one 
and twenty military tribunes, many who had bci 
either conſuls or prætors; Servitius, one of the Jait 
vear's conſuls; Minucius, the late general of the horſe 
to Fabius, and fourſcore ſenators. Above ſeventy 
thouſand men fell in this battle “; and the Carthigt- 
mans, ſo great was their fury F, did not give Cue 
the flaughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, 
called out to them ſeveral times; h felt, [7175 
the vanquiſhed. Jen thouſand men, who had been | tr 
to guard the camp, ſurrendered themſches prijoters 
of war atter the battle. Varro the conſul ror wy 
Venulia, with only ſeventy horſe; and about four tone 
ſand men eſcaped into the neighbouring cities. Þ ins 
[ [annibal remained maſter of the field, he being chiefly 
mndcbicd for this, as well as jor his former victor ice, 
to the ſuperiority of his cavalry over that of the Ro 
mans. He loſt four thouſand Gauls, htteen hundred 
Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horle. 
Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, adviſed 
Hannibal to march directly to Rome, promiling him, 
that within five days they ſhould ſup in the Capitol. 
Hannibal anſwering, that it was an affair which re- 
quired mature examination; “ I fee, replies Mahar- 


19 


„bal, that the gods have not endowed the ſame man 
„With all talents. 


You, Hannibal, know how to con- 
quer, but not to make the beſt uſe of a victory 3. 

It is pretended that this delay ſaved Rome and the 
empire. Many authors, and among the reſt Livy, 


charge Hannibal, on this occaſion, as guilty of a ca- 
= pital error. 
condemuing 
acncral, who in 
me wanting, cither in prudence to make choice of the butt 


But others, more referred, are not for 
without evident proofs, ſo renowned a 
the reſt of his conduct, was never 


E 4 expedients, 
* Livy [Jens very much the num- diceret militi ſuo : Parce ferro. Lor. 


. . e G. 

+ Tum Nlaharbal: non omauia 
nimirum eidem Di dedere. Vin. 
cere ſcis, Annibal, victoria uti u 18. 
Liv, hk xxib. n. 34. 


r ke ab ut fe "ty three thauſand, But 

-lybires erght rather ts be believed. 
F. Duo Maximi exercitus cf ad 

Hum latictatem, donce Annibal 
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expedients, or in readineſs to put his deſigns in 
execution. They, beſides, are inclined to judge favour- 
ably of him, from the authority, or at leaſt the ſilence 
of Polybius, who ſpeaking ot the memorable confc. 
quences of this celebrated battle, ſays, That the Car- 
thaginians were firmly perſuaded, that they ſhould pol. 
ſeſs themſelves of Rome at the firſt aſſault: but then 
he does not mention, how this could poſhibly have 
becn effected, as that city was very populous, warlike, 
ſtrongly fortified, and detended with a garriſon of two 
legions; nor does he any where give the leaſt hint that 
ſuch a project was feaſible, or that Hannibal did wrong 
in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And, indeed, ii we examine matters more narrowly, 
we ſhall find that according to the common maxims 
of war, it could not be undertaken. Tt is certain, that 
Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amounted 
but to forty thouſand men; and as fix thouſand cf 
theſe had been flain in the action, and, doubtleſs, 
many more either wounded or diſabled, there could 
remain but ſix or ſeven and twenty thouſand foot fit for 
ſervice; now this number was not ſufficient to inveſt 
ſo large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it; nor to attack it in form, becauſe they had 
neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on a fiege. (a) For want of theſe, 
Hannibal, even = his victory at Thraſymene, mil 
carried in his attempt upon Spoletum; and ſoon al- 
ter the battle of Cannæ, was forced to raiſe the ſiege 
of a little nameleſs city “. It cannot be dented, but 
that had he miſcarried on the preſent occaſion, no— 
thing leſs could have bcen expected but that he mult 
have been irrecoverably loſt. However, to form 2 
Juſt judgement of this matter, a man ought to be a {vl- 
dier, and ſhould, perhaps, have been upon the ſpot. 
This is an old ute, on which none but thoſe wiv 
are perfectly well ſkilled in the art of war, ſhould pre- 
tend to give their opinion, 


Soon 


a) Liv. 1, xxi. n. 9. Ibid, I. Mili. n. 18. Caſilinum. 
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) Soon after the battle of Canna, IIannibal diſ- 
patched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news 
ot this victory; and at the ſame time to demand ſuc- 
cours, in order that he might be enabled to put an end 
to the war. Mago being arrived, made, in tull ſenate, 
a lofty ſpeech, in which he extolled his brother's ex- 
ploits, and diſplayed the N advantages he had 
gained over the Romans. And to give a more lively 
idea of the greatneſs of the victory, by ſpeaking in ſome 
meaſure to the eye, he poured out in the middle of 
the ſenate, a buſhel “ of gold rings, which had been 
taken from the fingers ot ſuch of the Roman nobility 
as had fallen in the battle of Cannæ. He concluded 
with demanding money, proviſions, and freth troops. 


All the ſpectators were ſtruck with an extraordinary 


joy; upon which Imilcon, a great ſtickler for Hanni- 
bal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to inſult 
anno, the chief of the cont taction, aſked him 
whether he was ſtill diſſatisfyed with the war they were 
carrying on againſt the Romans, and was for having 
Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without dit- 
covering the leaſt emotion, replied, that he was ſtill of 
the ſame mind; and that the victories they ſo much 
boalted (ſuppoſing them real) could not give him joy, 
but only in proportion as they ſhould be made ſubſor- 
vient to an advantageous peace: He then undertook 
to prove that the mighty exploits, on which they in- 


| liſted fo much, were wholly chimerical and imaginary, 
: © I have cut to pieces, ſays he (continuing Mago's 


- 


( 


ſpeech) the Roman armies. Send me ſome troops. 
— What more could you aſk, had you been con- 
qucred? I have twice ſeiſed upon the enemy's 
camp, full (no doubt) of proviſions of every kind. 
Send me provitions and money.—Could you 
have talked otherwiſe had you loſt your camp?“ 
| E 5 He 
3 2 (6) Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 11—14. 
Pliny 1, rxxiii. c. 1. ſays, that buſhels and a balf; but he thinks it 
moſt probable, that there was ut 
ene, I. xxxiii. n. 12. Florus, I. 11, 
c. 16, makes it cavo ei. 


Livy obſerves, that ſome 


| | 
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He then aſked Mago, whether any of the Latin na. 
tions were come over to Hannibal, and whether the Ry. 
mans had made him any propoſals of peace? To this 
Mago anſwering in the negative: © I then perccire, 
« replied Hanno, that we are no farther advanced, 
„than when Hannibal firſt landed in Italy.” The 
inference he drew from hence was, that neither men 
nor money ought to be ſent. But Hannibal's faction 
prevailing at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno's 
remonſtrances, which were contidered merely as the d- 
fect of prejudice and jealouſy; and, accordingly, orders 
were given for levying the ſupplies of men and money; 
which Hannibal required. Mago ſet out immediate) 
for Spain, to raiſe twenty four thouſand foot, and tour 
thouſand horſe in that country; but theſe levies were 
afterwards ſtopped, and ſent another way; ſo cage 
was the contrary faction to oppoſe the deſigns of a ge- 
neral whom they uttcrly abhorred. (c) Whereas, in 
Rome, a conſul, who had fled, was thanked becaul: 
he had not deſpaired of the common-wealth ; at Car- 
thage, people were almolt angry with Hannibal, tor 
being victorious. 
the advantages he had gained in this war, becaulc he 
had undertaken it in oppoſition to his counſel. Thu 
being more jealous for the honour of his own epinions 


than for the good of his country, and a greater encmſ 


5 


to the Carthaginian general than to the Romans, 


did all that lay in his power to prevent future, aud wp 


ruin paſt ſucceſſes. 


HANNIBAL takes up his winter-quarters in Ca pA. 


(4) The battle of Cannæ ſubjected the moſt powerf 


full nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his 1 


tereſt Grazcia Magna *, with the city of "Tarentuny 


1 
Au 


(c) De St. Evrem. (d) Liv. xxiii. n 4.—18. 


Cæterum quum Græci omaem à2 the maritime cnaſt this wery απ 


fere oram maritimam Colonis ſuis, try (together with Sicily) unt 
r Grecia deductis, obſiderent, &c. 
FG Mt afrer the G re 2 had, by their 


co:onies, e d themſel yes if almoſt 


Geograph. I. Iii. c. 39, 
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and ſo wreſted from the Romans, the! r moſt ancient 
A. lies, 21110. is * ho! 41 the Ca JA 118 hel 1 th. bro (tk ran. 
This city, by the fertility ot its foil, its adrantagcous 
ſuntion, and the billings of a long peace. had len 


to great wealth and power. 
ne (the ulnal atterdants on wealth, had con- 
ripted the minds of all its citizens, who, from thu 
natural inclinations, Were but too nuch inclined to 
opt Oulizels and all excels. 


\ (= 


Jann! bal * made choice : 0} this City f. 5; lis Winter 
1 Here it was that his foldiers, who had fut- 
taiucd the molt grievous toils, and braved the mot? 


formidable dangers, were overthrown by delights and 
a profuſion of all things, into which they plunged with 
the greater es igernels, as they, till then, had bun 
lirangers to them. Their courage was fo greatly eng 
Vatea in this bewitching retirement, that, all their after- 
etorts were owing rather to the fame and ſplendor of 
their former victorics, than to their preſent ſtrenath. 
When Hannibal marched his forces out of the c:tv, 
one would have taken them for Other men, and the 

cverſe of thoſe who had fo lately marched into it. 
ente, n during the winter- -ſeaton, to Commici-.. 
ou lodgings, to eaie and plenty, they were no longer 
abie to bear hi. neer, thirlt, lon 1 marches, watching . 
and the other tolls of War; net to mention that all 
obedience, all diſci ipline, were intirely laid aſide. 

J only tranſcribe on this occalion from Livy, who, 
if le may be credited, thinks Hannibal's ltay at Capua 
a reproach to his conduct; and pretends, 


: 


that he there 


was guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he 


neglected to march directly to Rome after the battle 


ot Cannæ. For this delay +, ſays Livy, mi; Sht fcein 


E 6 


on.y 


* Ibid partem majorem hiemis 
exercitum in tectis habuit; adver- 
ſus omnia humana mala fi pe ac 


eo impenſius, quo avidius ex inſo- 
lentia in eas ſe niiſerant. I.. 
I. xriti. n. 18. 


diu vurantem, bonis inexpertum + Ila enim cunctatio diadlite 
atque tvetum, Itaque, quos n la moo victoriam vile pott, his 
mali Vicerat vis, perdidere ninia error vires ademitle ad vingenaum. 
bona ac voluptates 3 et I.. Lai. 18. 
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only to have retarded his victory; whereas this laſt 
miſconduct rendered him abfolutely incapable of ever 
defeating the enemy. In a word, as Marcellus ob- 
ſerved judiciouſly afterwards, Capua was to the Car. 
thaginians and their general, what“ Cannæ had been 
to the Romans. There their martial genius, their love 
of diſcipline were loſt: there their former fame, and 
their almoſt certain hopes of future glory, vaniſhed at 
once. And, indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of 
Hannibal advanced to their decline by ſwift ſteps; 
fortune declared in favour of prudence, and victory 
ſeemed now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has reafon to impute al! 
theſe fatal conſequences to the delicious abode of Ca- 
pua. If we examine carefully all the circumſtances ot 
this hiſtory, we ſhall ſcarce be able to perſuade our- 
ſelves, that the little progreſs which was afterward; 
made by the arms of Hannibal, ought to be aſcribe 
to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one caule, 
but this would be a very inconſiderable one : and 
the bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, aftcr- 
wards defeated the armies of conſuls and prztors; 
the towns they took even in ſight of the. Romans; 
their maintaining their conqueſts ſo vigorouſly, an 
ſtaying fourteen years after this in Italy in ſpite of the 
Romans; all thefe circumſtances may induce us to be— 
lieve, that Livy lays too great a ſtreſs on the delights 
of Capua. 

The real cavſe of the decay of Hannibal's affairs 
was owing to his want of neceſlary recruits and ſuc- 
cours from 8 (e) After * 
Carthaginian ſenate had judged it neceſſary, in order 
for the carrying on the conqueſts in Italy, to ſend thi- 
ther a conſiderable re-inforcement of Numidian horle, 
forty elephants, and a thouſand talents; and to hire, 
in Spain, twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, 

(e) Liv. I. xxiii. n. 13, 
Capuam Annibali Cannas ſu- poris famamn, ibi ſpem ſututi ex- 


iſſe: ibi virtutem dellicam, ibi mili- tinctam. Liv, |, Xxiii. n. 45. 
tare m diſciplinam ibi prætoriũ tem- 
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twelve thouſand fcot, 


ſent to Spain. 


and nine thoufand horſe. 


thoſe of Carthage. 
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horſe, to re-inforce their armies in Spain and Italy. 
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Nevertheleſs, Mago could obtain an order but for 
and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe; and even, when he was juſt going to march 
to Italy with an army, ſo much inferior to that which 
had been promiſed him, he was countermanded and 
So that Hannibal, after theſe mighty 
promiſes, had neither infantry, cavalry, 
nor money ſent him; but was left to his ſhifts. 
army was now reduced to twenty {ix thouſand foot, 
How could it be poſlible 
for him with ſo inconſiderable an army, to ſeciſe, in 
an enemy's country, on all the advantageous poſts; to 
awe his new allics, to preſerve his old conqueſts, and 
firm new ones; and to keep the field, with advan- 
tage, againſt two armies of the Romans which were 
recruited every year? This was the true cauſe of the 
declenſion of Hannibal's affairs, and of the ruin of 
Was the part where Polybius 
treated this ſubject extant, we doubtleſs ſhould find, that 

he lays a greater ſtreſs on this cauſe, than on the luxuri- 
dus delights of Capua. 


clephants, 


His 


The tranſactions relating to Spain. and Sardinia. 


e) The two Scipios continued in the command of 
Spain, and their arms were making a conſiderable pro- 
greſs there, when Aſdrubal, who alone ſeemed able to 
cope with them, received orders from Carthage to 
march into Italy to the relief of his brother. 
left Spain, he writ to the ſenate, to convince them of 
the abſolute neceſſity of their ſending a general in his 

ſtead, who had abilities ſufficient for oppoſing the Ro- 
E Imilcon was therefore ſent thither with an ar— 
any; and Aſdrubal ſet out upon his march with his, 
an order to go and join his brother. 
departure was no ſooner known, but the greateſt ** | 
0 


(8) A. M. 37980. A. Rom. 534. Liv. I. xxili, 


mans. 


'F) Ibid. n. 32. 
| 2030 —3J2»—4O, 41. 
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of Spain was ſubjected by the Scipios. Theſe two 
generals, animated by fuch ſignal ſucceſs, reſolved ty 
prevent hin, if pollible, from leaving Spain. "They 
conſidered the danger to which the Romans would be 
expoſed, if, being ſcarce able to reſiſt Hannibal only, 
they ſhould be attacked by the two brothers at the 
head of two powerful armies. 'T hey therefore pur- 


ſued Aidrubal, and, coming up with that general, 
forced him to fight, againit his inclination. Afdru- 


bal was overcome; and, ſo far from being able to 
continue hismarch for Italy, he found that it would be im- 
oſſible for him to continue with any ſafety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better ſucceſs in Sardinia. 
Deſigning to take advantage of ſome rebellions they 
had fomented in that country, they loſt twelve thou- 
ſand men in a battle fought againſt the Romans, who 
took a ſtill greater number of pritoners, amongſt whom 
were Aſdrubal ſurnamed Calvus, Hanno, and Mago, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their birth as well as mili— 
tary exploits. 


The il ſucceſs of HaxxiBat. The SIEGEs of Capra 


and Rome 


(% From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Cartha- 
ginian affairs in Italy no longer ſupported their repu— 
tation. M. Marcellus, firſt as prator, and afterward; 
as conſul, had contributed very much to this revol:.- 
tion. He harrailed Hannibal's army on every occa- 
ſion, ſeiſcd upon his quarters, forced him to raiſz 
ſieges, and even detcated him in feveral engagements; 
ſo that he was called the fword of Rome, as Fabius 
had before been named its buck1-r. 

(i) But what molt aſſected the Carthaginian genera, 
was, to ſce Capua beſieged by the Romans. In or: 
therefore to preſerve his reputation among his allics 
by a vigorous ſupport of thoſe who held the chief rar: 
as ſuch, he flew to the relief of that city, brouyit 
| forward 

( A. J. 379r, A. Rom. 6335. Liv. I. xviii. n. 41-46. 1. Nr 
22. I. 4%, n. 5 — 16. (A M 3793 A. Rom. 537, 
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forward his forces, attacked the Romans, and fought 
feveral battles to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. ( At 
lait, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, he marched 
haltily towards Rome, in order to make a powerful 
diveriion. He had ſome hopes, in caſe he could have 
an opportunity, in the firit conſternation, to ſtorm 
ſome part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
with all their forces from the ſiege of Capua, to the 
relief of their Capital; at leaſt he flattered himſelt, 
that if, for the ſake of continuing the ſiege, they ſhould 
divide their forces, their weakneſs might then offer an 
occaſion, either to the Capuans or himſelf, of engag- 
ing and deſeating them. Rome was ſtruck, but not 
confounded, A propoſal being made by one of the 
ſenators to recall all the armies to ſuccour Rome, Fa- 
bius *“ declared, that it would be ſhameful in them to 
be terrified, and forced to change their meaſures upon 
evcry motion of Hannibal. They therefore contented 
themſelves with only recalling part of the army, and 
one of the generals, Q. Fulvius the proconſul, from 
the ſiege. Hannibal, after making ſome devaltations, 
drew up his army in order of battle before the city 
and the conſul did the ſame. Both ſides were prepar- 
ing to ſignalize themſelves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompence, when a violent ſtorm obliged 
them to ſeparate. They were no ſooner returned to 
their reſpective camps, but the face of the heavens 
grew calm and ſerene. The ſame happened frequently 
atterwards; inſomuch that Hannibal: ' believing that 
there was ſomething ſupernatural in the event, ſaid ac- 
cording to Livy, that ſometimes + his own will, and 
ſometimes fortune, would not ſuffer him to take Rome. 
But the circumſtances which moſt ſurprifed and in- 
timidated him, was the news, that, whilſt he lay en- 
camped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had 
ſent 
| (A) A.M. 3794 A Rom 638. 

Flagitioſum eſſe terreri ac cir- Potiundæ fibi urbis Romæ, modo 
ci.mazi ad omnes Annibalis com- mentem non dari, modo fortunam. 


oY, ationes. Liv. I. xxvi n. 8. Liv. I. xxyi. n. 11. 
t Audita vox Annibalis fertur 
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ſent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate; 
and, at the fame time, diſpoſed of the ground whercon 
his camp was pitched, notwithſtanding which it had 
been fold for its full value. So barefaced a contempt 
{ting Hannibal to the quick: he therefore on the 
other ſide, expoſed to ſale the ſhops of the goldſmith; 
round the Forum. After this bravado he retired and 
in his march plundered the rich temple of the god- 
deſs Feronia “. 

Capua, thus left to itſelf, held out but very lite 
longer. After that ſuch of its ſenators, as had thc 
chief hand in the revolt, and conſequently could no! 
expect any quarter from the Romans, had put them- 
ſelves to a truly tragical death +, the city ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. The ſucceſs of this ſiege, which, by the 
happy conſequences wherewith it was attended, proved 
deciſive, and gave the Romans a viſible ſuperiority 
over the Carthaginians; diſplayed, at the ſame time, 
how formidable the power of the Romans was, 
when they undertook to puniſh their perfidious allics; 
and the fecble protection which Hannibal could at- 
ford his friends, at a time when they molt wanted ii. 


The DEFEAT and DEATH of the two SCIPIOS in Spain. 


() The face of affairs was very much changed in 
Spain. 
I) A M. 3793. A. Rom. 527. Liv. l. xxzV. n. 32—39. 

* Feronia was the goddeſs of expect from the Romans, prevail 
groves, and there was one, with with twenty ſeven ſenators t2 go 
a temple in it, dedicated to her, at with Lim to his own houſe, where, 
the To of the mountain Sorace. 2 ealing a plentiful dinner, and 
Strabo, ſpeakivg of the grove where heating thenſelves avith Twine, they 
this goddeſs was worſnipped, ſays all drank priſen, Then, taking thei 


W that | 
on {+ 
E {urvi 


that a ſacrifice was «jfered annually 
to her in it; aud that ber wotaries 
inſpired by this g dd, uu un- 
hurt over burning cyal*s, There are 
ill extant fume medals of Auguſtus 
in which this goddeſs is repreſented 
with a crown on her kead. 

+ Vilius Virius, the chief of this 
conſpiracy, after having repreſented 
to the Capuan ſenate, the ſevere 
treatment which his country might 


laſt farewell, ſome withdrew 
their own beorſes, others ftaid Wi? 
Virius; and all expired before tbe 
gates were opened to the Romani, 
Liv. xxvi. n. 13. 14. 

Confeſſio e preſſa hoſti quant. 
vis in Romanis ad e peter das pe- 
nas ab infidelibus ſociis & quan 
nihil in Annibale auxilii ad rece?- 
tos in fidem tuendos eſſet. I, 
J. Ii. 8, 16. 
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Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 
country; one commanded by Aſdrubal, the fon ot 
Giſgo; the ſecond by Aſdrubal, fon of Hamilcar; 
and a third under Mago, who had joined the firit Aſ- 
drubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, were 
for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy ſe— 
perately, which was the cauſe of their ruin; it accord- 
ingly was agreed that Cneus, with.a ſmall number of 
Romans, and thirty thouſand Celtiberians, ſhould 
march againſt Afdruval the fon of Hamilcar; whillt 
Publius, with the remainder of the forces compoſed of 
Romans and the allies of Italy, ſhould advance againit 
the other two generals. | 

Publius was vanquiſhed firſt. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppoſe, Maſiniſſa, elate with the 
victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined hun- 
ſelf; and was to be ſoon followed by Indibilis, a pow- 
erful Spaniſh prince. The armies came to an engage- 
ment. The 3 being thus attacked on all ſides 
at once, made a brave reſiſtance as long as they had 


their general at their head; but the moment he fell, 


the few troops, which had eſcaped the ſlaughter, ſecured 
themſelves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in queſt of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 
by his defeat. He was already more than halt van- 
quiſhed, by the deſertion of his allies, who all forſook 


him; and left, to the Roman gencrals, this important 


inſtruction *, zz. never to let their own forces be ex- 


| ceded in number by thoſe of foreigners. He gueſſed 
that his brother was ſlain, and his army defeated, up- 
on ſeeing ſuch great bodies of the enemy arrive. He 


lurvived him but a ſhort time, being killed in the en- 


© £agcement. Theſe two great men were equally la- 
mented by their citizens and allies; and the Spaniards 


bewailcd 


* . v©q+ 0 d - 
Id quidem cavendum ſemper auxiliis, ut non plus ſui roboris 
Romanis ducibus erit, exempla- ſuarumque proprie virium in Cat. 


die hiec vere pro documentis ha- tris habeant, Liv. n. 23. 


benda. Ne ita externis ctedant 
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bewailed tlicir memory, becauſe of the juſtice and mi 
deration of their conduct. 

theſe vaſt countries ſeemed now inevitably loſt ; bu 
the valour of L. Marcus, * a private officer of th 
Equeltrian order, preterved them to the Romans 
Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was ſent thither 
who greatly revenged the death of his father and us. 
cle, and rcitored the affairs ot the Romans in Pain, 


to their former flourithing condition. 


The DEFEAT and DEATH of ASDRUBAL, 


(n) One unforeſeen defeat ruined all the meaſure: 
and blaſted all the hopes ot Hannibal with regard 
Italy. The confuls of this year which was the ce 
yenth of the ſecond Punick war (for I paſs over fere. 
ral events for brevity fake) were C. Claudius Net 
and M. Livius. "Lhe latter had for his province, the 
Ciſalpin Gaul, where he was to oppoſe Aſdrubal, who, 
it was reported, was preparing to paſs the Alps. The 
former commanded in the country of the Brutians, and 
in Lucania, that is in the oppolite extremity of Italy, 
and was there making head againſt Hannibal. 

The paſlage of the Alps gave Aſdrubal very little 
trouble, becauſe his brother had cleared the way for 
him, and all nations were diſpoſed to receive him. 
Some time after this he diſpatched couriers to Han- 
nibal, but they were intercepted. Nero found by ther 
letters, that Afdrubal was haſtening to join his brotha 
in Umbria. In a conjuncture of ſo delicate and im. 
portant a nature as this, when the ſafety of Rome | 
at ſtake, he thought himſelf at liberty to diſpence wil 

ki 

(m)A. M. 3798. A. Rom, 542. Polyb. I. xi p. 622—625, Liv. I. x: 


. —39— 1. 
F U 5 the Carthaginians thouſand of them; tout ane than 
whe bad divided themſelves inte two eight hund rei priſoners, and 51417" 
camps, ard were ſecure, as they off immenſe plunger, Lav, I. ut 
theught, from any immediate attempt u. 39. 
of the Romans; Killed thirty feven 
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CARKTHAGINITANSYS. 9! 
the cſtablithed rules “of his duty, for the welfare of 
his country. In conſequence of this, it was his opinion, 
that fuch a bold and unexpected blow ought to be 
{tiruck, as might be capable of ſtriking terror into the 
enemy; by marching to the relief of his colleague, in 


order for them to charge Aſdrubal unexpectedly with 


their united forces. "This delign, it the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of it were thoroughly examined, will ap- 
pcar exceeding remote from imprudence. To prevent 
the two brothers irom joining their armies, was to fave 
the ſtate. Very little would be hazarded, even though 
Hannibal ſhould be informed of the abſence of the 
conſul. From his army, which conſiſted of forty-two 
thouſand men, he drew} out but ſeven thonfand tor his 
own detatchment, which indeed were the flower of his 
troops, but, at the ſame time, a very inconliderable 
part of them. The reſt remained in the camp, which 
was adyantageoully ſituated, and ſtrongly fortified. Now 
could it be ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would attack, and 
force a camp, defended by thirty five thouſand men? 
Nero ſet out without giving his Soldiers the leaſt 
notice of his deſign. When he advanced fo far, that 
it might be communicated without any danger, he 
told them, that he was leading them to certain victory; 
that in war, all things depended upon reputation : 
that the bare rumour of their arrival would diſconcert 
all the meaſures of the Carthaginians; and that the 
whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 


They marched with extraordinary diligence, 


9 and 


joined the other conſul in the night, but did not pitch 


{cparate camps, the better to impoſe upon the enemy. 
The troops which were newly arrived joined thoſe of 
Livins, The army of Portius the prætor was cncamped 
near that of the conſul, and in the morning a council 
of war was held. Livius was of opinion that it might 
be proper to allow the troops ſome days to refreth 
themſelves; but Nero belought him not to ruin, by 

delay, 
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delay, an enterpriſe to which diſpatch only could gixe 


ſucceſs; and to take advantage of the error of the ene. 
my, as well abſent as prefent. This advice was com. 
plied with, and accordingly the ſignal for battle waz 
given. Aſdrubal, advancing to his foremoſt ranks, 
diſcovered by ſeveral circumſtances, that freth troop; 
were arrived; and he did not doubt but that they be- 
longed to the other conſul. This made him conjeQure, 
that his brother had ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, and at the 
ſame time, fear, that he was come too late to his aſliitance, 

After making theſe reflections, he cauſed a retreat 
to be ſounded. and his army began to march in great 
diſorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides de— 
ſerting, he was uncertain what way to go. He march. 
ed, at random, along the banks of the river Me— 
taurus *, and was preparing to Croſs it, when the three 
armics of the enemy came up with him. In this 
extremity, he ſaw it would be impoſſible for him to 
avoid coming to an engagement; and therefore did 
all things which could be expected from the preſence 
of mind and valour of a great captain. He ſeiſed 
an advantageous poſt, and drew up his forces on a 
narrow ſpot, which gave him an opportunity of poſt- 
ing his left wing (the weakeſt part of his army) in 
ſuch a manner, that it could neither be attacked in 
front, nor charged in flank; and of giving to his 
main battle and right wing, a greater depth than 
front. After this haſty diſpoſition of his forces he 
polted himſelf in the centre, and firſt marched toat- 
tack the encmy's leſt wing; well knowing that all 
was at ſtake, and that he muſt either conquer or die. 
The battle laſted a long time, and was obſtinatch 
diſputed by both parties, Aſdrubal, eſpecially, ſigna- 
lized himſclt in this engagement, and added neu 
glory to that he had already acquired by a feries of 
ſhining actions. He led on his ſoldiers, trembling and 


quite diſpirited, againſt an enemy ſuperior to them 


both in numbers and reſolution. He animated them 
by 


* Now called Metara. 
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| ” Loſing Aſdrubal, 
god fortune. He afterwards retired to the extremities of 
* 


| : * According to Polybius, the loſs 
WE rcunted but to ten thouſand men, in the beautiful ode where this de- 
nd that of the Romans to two thou- feat is deſcribed, 
Lud. J. ii. p. 870. Edit. Gronov. 
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| by his words, ſupported them by his example, and, 


with intreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back 
thoſe who fled; till at laſt, ſecing that victory declared 
for the Romans, and being unable to ſurvive the loſs of ſo 
many thouſand men, who had quitted their country to fol- 
low his fortune, he ruſhed at once into the midſt of a Ro- 
man cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the ſon of 
Hamilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the moſt bloody battle the Carthaginians had 
fought during this war: And, whether we conlider the 
death of the general, or the ſlaughter made of the Cartha- 
ginian forces, it may be looked upon as a repriſal for the 
battle of Cannæ. The Carthaginians loit fifty five 
thouſand men *, and ix thouſand were taken pritoners. 
The Romans loſt eight thouſand. Theſe were fo 
weary of killing, that ſome perſon telling Livius, that 
he wy 8 eaſily cut to pieces a body of the enemy who 
were flying: II is fit, ſays he, that ſome ſhould ſurvive, in 
order that they may carry the news of this defeat ta the 
Carthaginians. 

Nero ſet out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Through all places 
where he paſſed, in his return, ſhouts of joy and loud 
acclamations welcomed him, inſtead of thoſe fears and 


uneaſineſſes which his coming had occaſioned. He arri- 


ned in his camp the ſixth day. Aſdrubal's head being 


thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed Hannibal 
of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal perceived by 


this cruel ſtroke, the fortune of Carthage: II is done, ſays 
he t, I will no longer ſend triumphant meſſages to Carthage. 
have loſt at once all my hope, all my 


the 
Horace makes him ſpeak thus, 


Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam ſuperbos. Occidit, occidit' 
Spes omnis & fortuna noſtri 
Nominis, Aſdrubal interempto. Lib, vi. Od. 4. 
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the country oi the Brutians, where he allembled all ii; WM Thy 
forces, who found it a very difficult matter to ſublil 


there, as no proviſions were lent them from Carthage. 1 
8 1 . 8 C1001) | 
CIPIO conquers all Spain. 1s appointed conſul, and ſail; dp; 
int} Africa, HANNIBAL is recalled. 3 

(n) The fate of arms was not more propitious to Dem a 
the Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of r 0 
young Scipio had reſtored the Roman affairs in that 3 
country to their former flouriſhing ſtate, as the couraye- 25 tha 
ous {lowneſs of Fabius had before done Italy. Ile puced i 
three Carthaginian generals in Spain, Aſdrubal fon of s! 


Giſgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been defeated with I 1 

. ” 8 (I - 
their numerous armies, by the Romans, in ſeveral e's - 
engagements, Scipio at laſt poſſeſſed himſelf of Spain, and 1 


ſubjected it entirely to the Roman power. It was at this me 
time that Maſinilla, a very powerful African prince, wen! [ 25 
over to the Romans; and Syphax, on the contrary, to 1 
the Carthaginians. a CAC : 
SN | Ja 
() Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conſul, 0 mu 
- - I. 5 { 
being then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Craſſis 1 we 
, 8 1 * 0 | 
for his colleague. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, wit: Br. 
nf Y : 56. £1 8 all t 
permiſſion for him to croſs into Africa, if he found! gg 
convenient. He fet out with all imaginable expedition In * 
. . . . 10 cy 
for this province; while his colleague was to command in We as 
| W wheca 


the country whither Hannibal was retired. 1 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had di- in ˖ 
played all the prudence, the courage, and capacity Which *f N 
could have been expected from the greateſt generals, and ® 2 
the conqueſt of all Spain, were more than ſufficient 0e = | 
immortalize his name: but he had conſidered theſe on * >" 
as ſo many ſteps by Which he was to climb to a noble. OY 
enterpriſe, and this was the conqueſt of Africa, - hp 
cordingly he croiled over thither, and made it the fe, 11 
of the war. e 

The 


Italy. 

Dich h. 

(7) A. M. 5299. A. Rom. 543. Polyh. 1. xi. p. 150, & 1. xiv. f TR 

67 —637. & l. xv. p. 689 — 094. Liv, I. xxvfii. a. 1 4—16—3 is an 
— 45. 1. xXxXix. n. 24— 30. I. XXX. n. 20—3O. 

(% A. M. zs. A. Rom. 554, 
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The devaſtation of the country; the ſiege of Utica, 
dne of the ſtrongeſt cities of Africa; the entire defeat 
ot the two armics under Syphax and Aſdrubal, whoſe 
Camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the taking 
dyplliax hiinſelf priſoner, who was the molt powerful re- 
ſource the Carthaginians had left; all theſe things forced 
tem at laſt to turn their thoughts to peace. They there- 
von deputed thirty of their principal ſenators, who were 
ſ-I-Qcd ior that purpole, out of the powerful body, at 
Carthage, called the council of the hundred. Being intro- 
duced into the Roman general's tent, they all threw them- 
ches proſtrate on the earth (ſuch was the cuſtom of their 
Country) ſpoke to him in terms of great ſubmiſlion, accu- 
ing Hannibal as the author of all their calamities, and 
romiling, in the name of the fenatc, an implicit obe- 
== to whatever the Romans ſhould pleaſe to ordain. 


Scipio anfwered, that though he was come into Africa, 


dot for peace but conquelt, he would however grant them 
peace, upon condition that they ſhould deliver up all 
the prifoners and deſerters to the Romans; that they 
Should recall their armies out of Italy and Gaul; 
Should never ſet foot again in Spain; ſhould retire out 


gf all the iſlands between Italy and Africa; ſhould de- 


Bvcr up all their ſhips, twenty excepted, to the viQor ; 


Pould give to the Romans five hundred thouſand buſhels 
& wheat, three hundred thouſand of barley, and pay 
Wc thouſand talents ; that in caſe they were pleaſed 


With theſe conditions, they then, he faid, might 


ad cmbaſſadors to the ſenate. "The Carthaginians 
Wizncd a compliance, but this was only to gain time, 
| Hannibal thould be returned. A truce was then 
_ to the Carthaginians, who immediately ſent depu- 
% Rome, and at the fame time an expreſs to Hanni- 
. |, to order his return to Africa. 
Ile was then as was obſerved before, in the extremity 
Italy, Here he received the orders from Carthage, 
lch he could not liſten to without groans and almoſt 
Ws; and was exaſperated almoſt to madneſs, to ſce him- 
ſelf 


() A. M. 3820, 
5 


A. Rom. 546. 
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ſelf thus forced to quit his prey. Never baniſhed man 
ſhewed ſo much regret at leaving his native countr, 
as Hannibal did at going out of that of an enemy. IIe 
often turned his eyes wiſhfully to Italy, acculing god; 
and men of his misfortunes, and calling down a thou. 
ſand curſes, ſays F Livy, upon himſelf for not havin 
marched his ſoldiers directly to Rome after the battle 
Cannz, whilſt they were {till reeking hot with the blo 
of its citizens, 

At Rome the ſenate greatly diſſatisfied with the cx. 
cuſes made by the Carthaginian deputies in juſtification 
of their republick, and the ridiculous offer of their adher. 
ing in its name to the treaty of Lutatius; thought pro- 
per to refer the deciſion of the whole to Scipio, who, 
being on the ſpot could beſt jadge what conditions belt 

uited the welfare of the ſtate. 

About the ſame time, Octavius the prætor ſailing fron 
Sicily with two hundred veſſels of burthen, was attacke! 
near Carthage by a furious ſtorm which diſperſcd all |: 
fleet. The citizens not bearing to ſee ſo rich a pm 
eſcape them, demanded importunately that the Carthay:- 
nian fleet might ſail out and ſeiſe it. The ſenate, after: 
faint reſiſtance, complied. Aſdrubal failing out of d. 
harbour, ſeiſed the greateſt part of the Roman ſhips, a: 
brought them to Carthage, although the truce was l 
ſubſiſting. 

Scipio ſent deputies to the Carthaginian ſenate, to com. 
plain of this, but they were little regarded. Hannibal 
approach had revived their courage, and filled them wit 
great hopes. The deputies were even in great danger 
being ill treated by the populace. 


two ſhips of the republick attended them, but the mt 


ſtrate; | 


cruenti ab Cannenſi witty a 
tem Romam duxifſet, Liv, l. * 
n. '23. | | 

+ Livy / PD, biapevr, '& 
this d:lay was a capital en” 
Hannibal, which he bimſe le. 
wardi regrelicd, 


* Raro quenquam alium patri- 
am es ilii cauſa relinquentem ma- 
gis meſtum abiiſſe ferunt, quam 
Annibalem hoſtium terra exce- 
dentem. Reſpexiſſe my Italiæ 
littora & deos homineſque accu- 
lautem, ne fe quoque ac tuum ip- 
5 % Caput cxecratum. Ned nn 
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F autrates, who were abſolutely againſt the peace, and deter- 


to be ſciſcd by way of repriſal. 
Natentive to the Roman generoſity, than to the demerits of 


CARTHAGINIANS. Jy 
minced to renew the war, gave private orders to Afdrubal 
who was with the fleet near Utica) to attack the Roman 
valley when it ſhould arrive in the river Bagrada near the 
Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave 
| them. He obcycd the order, and ſent out two gallics 
againſt the amba'ladors, who nevertheleſs made their 


— T_T 1 


EZ eſcape, but with difficulty and danger. . 


<4 


I his was a freſh ſubject for a war between the two na- 
tions, who now were more animated, or rather more ex- 
2 aſpcrated one againſt the other, than ever; the Romans, 


from the ſtrong deſire they had to revenge ſo black a per- 
* fidy 3 and the Carthaginians, from a perſuaſion that they 


© were not now to expect a peace. 


Alt the ſame time Lælius and Fulvius, who carried the 


full powers with which the ſenate and people of Rome 
had inveſted Scipio, arrived in the camp, accompanied by 


the deputies of Carthage. As the Carthaginians had not 
only infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, 


in the perſon of the Roman ambaſſadors ; it was natural 


that their principals ſhould order the Carthaginian deputies 
However, Scipio *, more 


the Carthaginians, in order not to deviate from the princi— 
Ples and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own 
Klaracter, diſmiſſed the deputics, without offering them 
Ahe leatt injury. So altomthing an inſtance of mode- 
ation, and at fuch a juncture, terrified the Carthagi- 
ans, and even put them to the bluſh ; and made Hanni- 
Pal ſumſclf entertain a ſtill higher idea of a general, who, 
che dithonourable prattices of his enemics, oppoſed 
nly a rectitude and greatneſs of ſoul, that was {till more 
vorthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 
In the mean time, Hagnibal, bcing ſtrongly impor- 
med by his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into the 
| „ E-yoreirs Tag arg yi. pentium in legatis violatum ellct : 
an ex dr T: Gig; wagtiy Kaf- tamen fe nihil nec inttitutis populi 
3 Ti Sten menfFal Pact . Romani nec ſuis moribus indig 
5%. . xv. p. 965. Edit. Gronov. num in iis facturum elſe. Liv, 
58 bu: N Cipro, Et non indu- I, . 23. 
en modo fides, ſed etiam jus 5 
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country ; and arrivingat Zama, which is five days mark . 
from Curhove, he there pitched his camp. Ile then WE Cn 
ſent ont [pics to oblerve the polturc of the Roinans. S, ip, nit) 
having ſcifd thelc, (% far from punithing them, only con. Was 
manded them to be led about the Roman Camp, in on WW con. 
that they might take an exact ſurvey of it, and then fr WT wil 
thein back to Hannibal. The latter knew very wil 7 buty 
whence ſo noble an ailurance flowed. Aﬀecr the itrans WO nun 
reverſ''s he had met with, he no longer expecte/ tha cn 
fortune would again by propitious. Whilit cvery de Ron 
Wis exacting him to give battle, himſelf only med WT 1: yh 
tcl a pad. Ite lattared himſelf that the conditions of 1 N then 
world be more honourable for him, as he was at the hat! 8. 
of an army, and as the fate of arms might (till app WW nity, 
ancertain. He therefore ſent to defire an interview will plum 
Scipio, which was accordingly agreed to, and the ine! He i 
and place hxcd. Calan 
Atte 

TherERVIEW between Hannibal and Scipio i , ith 
Joliued by a Hul... JIE 


% Theſe two generals, who were not only the me" 
1\uitrious of their own age, but worthy of being rank 
with the molt renowned princes and warriors that had! 
lived, meeting at the place appointed, contumed for (our 


time in adcep filence, as though they were aſtoniſhed, ar WReondi 
ſtruck with a mutual admiration at the fight of cach oth Rout, 
At laft Hannibal ſpoke, and after having praiſed Scipio 1 Lach 
the mott artful and delicate manner, he gave a vb. 
lively deſcription of the ravages of the war, ard an, 
calamitics in which it had involved both the vide pic 
and the vanquithed. He conjured him, not to ft bins 
himſelf to be dazzled by the ſplendour of his victor" WR tim) 
Herepreſented to him, that how ſucceſsful foes cr he mA 
have hitherto bten, he ought however to tremble at ae 
mcontlancy of fortune: that without going far back nn 
examples, he himſell, Who was then ſpeaking to ww Wn. 
was a glaring proof of this : that Scipio was at that , 

Wl | RIC 

(} A. M. 3803. A. Rom. 54*.  Pulyb. I. xv. p. 694+ 703. * x 
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e e himmel TIambal) had been at Thraſymene and 
TY Cum: that hc onght to make a better ulc of Opportiy. 

ity than himtelt had done, and conſent to peace, now it 


TY was in his power to propoule the conditions of „ 
m_ FO Iwded with declaring that. the C arthaginians wonl( 
cn willingly reſign dictly, Sardinia, Spain, and ail the {lads 
w.l between Alrica and Italy, to the Romans. I hat they 
me bunt be forced, fince ſuch was the will of the gods, 10 
e nine themſelves to Africa; whillt they thould ſcœ the 
de Romans extending their conquelts to the moſt remotes 
dia. „ gions, and obliging all nations to pay obedicnce to 
© of it WE their Jaws. ; 
hab Scipio an{wered in a few words, but not with Icfs dig- 
"ca; Wt nity, He reproached the Carthaginians for their pertidy, in 
wa plundering the Roman gatllics betore the truce was expired. 
ine! He imputed to them only, and to their injultice, all the 
calamities with which the two wars had been attended. 
Aller thanking Hannibal for the adinonitiom he gave him, 
An ith regard to the uncertainty of human CVCnts, he con- 
Mluded with defiring him to prepare for battle, unleſs he 
| choſe rather to accept of the conditions that had been al- 
IN LI propoſed ; to which (he obſerved) ſome others would 
rank be adlled, in order to punith the Carthaginians for their 
alot being violated the truce. 
Un Eumnibal could not prevail with himſelf o accept thcſe 
cd, av conditions, and the generals left one another with the re- 
1 th tation to decide the fate of Carthage by a vencral battle. 
pio Jah commander exhorted his troops to hght valiantly. Hlan— 
a ED cumcrated the vittorics he had gained over the Ro- 
Inn generals he had lain, thearmies he hadd cut lOPICCTE, 
vide po rcprofented to his ſoldiers, the conqucits of both the 
» (Pains, his fuccelles in Africa, and the tacit conſetlion the 
iCtor6 nemies themſelves made of their weakneſs, by thus com- 
e mig" to ſuc for peace. All this he ſpoke * with the tone and air 
+ at te 12 CONCUCTON, Never were motives more prevalent 10 
wack 1 rompt troops to bchave gallantly. This day was to 
o 10S ec the gry of the one or the other of the gene— 
hat 1 F 2 rals; 
v 


* * 7 ; : 4 0 . * . 5 0 
1 | Celſus has corpore vultu zus Ita la to, ut vieiſſe jam crederes dic bat, 
3. 5 . XXX. n. 32. 
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rals ; and to decide whether Rome or Carthage was ty 
preſcribe Jaws to all other nations. 

I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe the order of the battle 
nor the valour of the forces on both {ides. The reader wil 
naturally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experienced generals did 
not forget any circumſtance, which could contribute to th 
\ iQory. "I he Carthaginians, after a very obſtinate hgh: 
were obliged to fly, leavingtwenty thouſand men on the 
of battle, and the like number of priſoners were taken by the 
Romans. Ilannibal eſcaped in the tumult, and entering 
Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens had no other choice left, but to accey: 
of peace on any conditions. Scipio beſtowed great cu 
giums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capacity ir 

taking advantages, his manner of drawing up his army, ant 

giving out his orders in the engagement; and he aftirmed, 
that Hannibal had this day ſurpailed himſelf, although th: 
ſucceſs had not anfwered his valour and conduct. 

With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make: 

roper adv: antzge of the victory, and the conſternation 
with which he had filled the enemy. He commanded on: 
of his lieutenants to march his land army to Carthay, 
whilſt himſelf prepared to fail the flect thither. 

He was not tar from the city, when he met a veſſel ea 
vered with ſtreamers and olive branches, bringing ten 
the moſt conliderable perſons of the ſtate, as iS ade 
to implore his clemency. However, he diſmitſed ther 
without making any anſwer, and bid them come to hin 
at Punis, where he ſhould halt. The deputics of Cu. 
thage, being thirty in number, came to him at the plac 

pointed, and ſued for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive tem 
He 


e then called a council there, the majority of which weng 


tor raſing Carthage, and treating the inhabitants With th! 

utmoſt ſeverity. But the conſideration of the time whit 

mult neceſſarily be employcd before ſo ſtrongly fortife!: 

city could be taken; and Scipio's fear leſt a ſuccel 

might be appointed him whilſt he ſhould be employed“ 
the ; liege, made him incline to clemency. 
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A pence concluded between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 


mans. The end of the fecond Puxic WAR. 


Ihe conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to 


the Carthaginians were, © T hat the Carthiaginians thould 


44 


«i 


continue free and preſerve their laws, their territorics, 
and the cities they polleſſed in Africa before the war. 


{111ps, except ten triremes; all their tame cleohante, 
and that they ſhould not train up any more for War. 
That they ſhould not make war out of Airica, nor even 
in that country, without firit obtaining leave for that 
purpoſe from the Roman people-—{hould reitore to Mai- 
niſſa all they had Jiſpoſletſed cither him or his anceſtors 
of. — Should furniſh money and corn to the Ro- 
man auxiliaries, till their ambafladors ſhovl4 be 
returned from Rome — Should pay to the Ro- 
mans ten thouſand Euboic talents * of filver in fifty 
annual payments; and gie an hundred hoſtages, who 
ſhould be nominated by Scipio. And in order that they 
might have time to ſend to Rome, it was agreed to 
grant them a truce, upon condition that they thon'd 
reſtore the ſhips taken during the former, without which 
they were not to expect either a truce or peace.” 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 
d before the ſenate the conditions dictated by <cipio. 


Fit they appeared fo intolerable to Gilgo, that riting 


calculation js 


F-3 up 
L- (7) Polyb. I. xv. p. 704.—70 . Liv, I. xxx. n. 36—44. 
7. a houſan Altick talents make Becauſe according to Hulu the 
ry millions French money. Ten Fuboic talent is equivalent but ty 
ſand Euboic talents make feme- fifty-fix mine and Jomething moe, 
ng more than twenty-eight mil- 4 the Altick talent is werth 
ww, thirty-three theuſand livres: fexty ming. 
Or otherwiſe thus calculated in Engliſh money : 
According to Budens. the Euboic talent is — » 56 Ming, 
50 Minæ reduced to Engliſh money - - - 1754, 
r looo Euboic talents mite = 175,0500000, 
Je ut the Carthaginians paid anually - = = 35,000, 
cula * near the truth as it can well be brought the Euboic ta- 
s being / -mething more than 5b mine, 


oo e 


rals; and to decide whether Rome or Carthage was tg 
preſc ribe laws to all other nations. 
I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe the order of the battle 
nor the valour of the forces on both {ides. "The reader wil 
naturally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experienced generals dif 
not forget any circumſtance, which could contribute to th 
victory. The Carthaginians, after a very obſtinate hyht 
were obliged tofly, leaving twenty thouſand men on the til 
of battle, and the like number of priſoners were taken by the 
Romans. Hannibal efcaped in the tumult, and entering 
Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens had no other choice left, but to accept 
of peace on any conditions. Scipio beſtowed great eu. 
giums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capacity in 
taking advantages, his manner of drawing up his army, anc 
giving out his orders in the engagement; and he affirmed 


that Hannibal had this day ſurpailed himſelf, although th! 


ſucceſs had not anſwered his valour and conduct. 
With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make: 
roper adv: antzge of the victory, and the conſternatier 
with which he had filled the enemy. He commanded on: 


of his licutenants to march his land army to Carthage 


whilſt himſelf prepared to ſail the flect thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a veſle] o- 
vered with ſtreamers and olive branches, bringing ten" 
the moſt conſiderable perſons of the ſtate, as ambaſſadr 
to implore his clemency. However, he diſmiſſed then 
without making any an{wer, and bid them come to hin 
at T'unis, where he ſhould halt. The deputics of Car 


thage, being thirty in number, came to him at the pla 


appointed, and ſued for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive term 


He then called a council there, the majority of which wer 


tor rating Carthage, and treating the inhabitants with tl! 
utmoſt ſeverity. But the conſideration of the time whit 
muſt neceſſarily be employcd before ſo ſtrongly fortified! 
city could be taken; and Scipio's fear leſt a ſucce" 
might be appointed him whilſt he ſhould be employed“ 
the liege, made him incline to clemency. 
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St 17 Pelice concluded between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans. The end »f the fecond PN Ii WAR. 


we, BB 

wil Ihe conditions of the peace diftated by Scipio to 
sac che Carthaginians were, © That the Carthaginians thould 
5 the « continue free and preſerve their laws, their territorics, 
wht, “ and the cities they polleited in Africa before the war. 
fill „ That they thould deliver up to the Romans all defur- 
ye ters, ilaves, and captives belonging to them; all their 
rin! „ ſhips, except ten triremes; all their tame clrohlants, 
own, “ and that they ſhould not train up any more for War. — 
cet “ That they ſhould not make war out of Airica, nor even 
eus- “ in that country, without firit obtaining leave for that 


ity n “ purpoſe from the Roman people-—{hould reſtre to Mat; - 
y, and „ nifla all they had diſpoſleiſed cither him or his anceſtors 
rmed, „ of. — Should furniſh money and corn to the Ro- 
2h te % man auxiliaries, till their ambailadors ſhould be 

returned from Rome — Should pay to the Ro- 
nake2 “ mans ten thouſand Euboic talents “ of ſilver in fifty 
nation , annual payments; and give an hundred hoſtages, who 
ed on: 1 ſhould be nominated by Scipio. And in order that they 
that ! F might have time to find to Rome, it was agreed to 

b grant them a truce, upon condition that they {hon'd 
« 


Nel e reſtore the ſhips taken during the former, without which 

ten o | they were not to expect either a truce or peace.“ 

ad When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 

1 then id before the ſenate the conditions dictated by <cipio. 
to hin ut they appeared ſo intolerable to Gilgo, that riting 

of C. F'3 up 

Je lac . () Polyb. 1. xv. p. 704.—707. Liv. I. xxx. n. 36—44. 

tems? 7. 1 !9oufand Altick talents make Becauſe according to Budaus the 

ch werf iy mueions French money. Ten Zubole talent is equivalent but to 
1 Wind Huboic talents make ſeme- fifty-fix mint and ſomething more, 

with . ng more than twenty-eight mil- — the Altick talent is worth 

e vhs „ thirty-three theuſand livres : ſixty ming. 

1rti fied 1h Or otherwiſe thus calculated in Engliſh money : 

0 ce Accerdiug to Budens the Euboic talent is 9 5% Ming, 
1e 1 5b Mint reduced to Engliſh money - - -:. 3956 

loyed ö Conſexuently 10600 Eubeic talents mite 175,050000/, 


wy ſal the Carthaginians paid anually = — 35,0000, 
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ip, he made a fpreccn, in order to difjuade his citizens ſia 
accepting a peace on ſuch ſhameſi] terms. blau 
provoxed at the calmneſs with which ſuch an orator «; 
heard, took Giſgo by the arm, and dragged him ſrom his 
frat. A behaviour fo outrageous, and ſo remote from the 
manners of a free city like Carthage, raiſed an united 
murmur. Hannibal himſelf was vexed when be 
reflected on what he Had done, and immediately ina: 
an apology for it. As I left, ſays he, your City 1 
nine years of age, and did not return to it till aft 
*« thirty-t1x years abſence, I had full leiſure to can 
the arts of war, and flatter myſelf that I have mak 
« {5me improvement in them. As for your laws and 
cuſtoms, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, and! 
therefore deſire you to inſtruct me in them.” He then 
expatiated on the neceſſity they were under of concluding 
a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the gods lv 
having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even 0! 
theſe conditions. He difcovered to them the great in 
tance of their uniting in opinion; and of not VIS 
opportunity by their diviſions, for the people to tak 
an affair of this nature under their cognizance. Ie 
whole city came over to his opinion, and according]y tl: 
peace was acce pted. The ſenate made Scipio ſatisfaQic! 
with regard to the ſhips demanded by him; and after c. 
taining a truce for three months, they ſent ambaſladors i 
Rome. 

Theſe Carthag! nians who were all venerable for tic 
years and dignity, were admitted immediately to at en . 
Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Heoedus, who was {till an irreco!iCi: 
able enemy to Hannibal and his faction, ſpoke firit; a 
aſter having excuſed, to the beſt of his power, the per! 
of Carth: ige, by imputing the rupture to the ambitions 
ſome particular perſons, he added, that, had the Cur 
thaginlans liſtened to his counſels and thoſe of Han! 
they would have been able to grant the Romans the p<: 
for which they now were obliged to ſue. But *, com. 


* Raro {mul hominibus bonam eſſe, quod in ſecundis rebus 1 
ſortunam bonaraque mentem dart. et C0: ulere memineret, Et . 
Poulum Romanum c iuvictum, cle mirandum fuifle f. aliter “ 
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„ mech he, wiſdom and proſpe, ity are very rarely for 0 
together. The Romans arc invincible, becaute tl. 

« never ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by good for- 
„ time. And it would be ſupriling thould® they act 
"« gtherwiſe, Succeis dazzles thoſe orly to whom it I new 
« and uniſiual ; whereas the Romans are ſo much accul- 
« toOmed to conquer, that they are amol infentible to the 
« charms of victory; and it may be faid for cheir ol "7 : 
have e 4 their empire, in tome menbi 

% more by the humanity they have thewn to the co! 2 1 
« eq, then by the co. queſt itſelf.: J he. other ambatta— 
ul = pte Will a more plantive tone of voice, and tre- 
preſe:ited the calamitous {tate to which Carthage Was g- 
reduced, and the grandeur aud power {from 
wich it was fallen. 


Ihe ſenate and people being a . to peaces 
ent full powers to Sipio to concſucde 
ions to that general, and permitted ok to march back 


M left the condi 


his army, after the te. a {hould be concluded. 

The am balladors Jeſired leave to enter the city to re- 

deem ſore of their priſoners, and they found abut 
wo hundred whom they deſired to ranſom. But the {-- 

Hate ſent them to Scipio, with orders that they thould be 

geltored without any pecuntury coniideration, in Caſe a 

cace ſhould be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on return of their ambaſſadors, 

Concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he hiin- 

eit had preſcribed. They then delivered up to him mere 


. an live hundred ſhips, all which he burnt in ſighit of 


Tirchage: a lamentable ſight to the inhabitants of that ill- 

Pied city! ! He {truck off the heads of the allies of the 

Luin name, and hanged all the citizens who were ſur— 
endored up to him as deſerters. 

When the time for the payment of the firſt tax impo— 

d by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the gorern- 

F 4 met 


Wnt. Ex inſolentia, quibus nova gaud'a eſſe; ac plus pen? pucen— 

n4 fortun fits impotentes lati- do viftis, quam vincendo, impe- 
bn re: populo Romano uſi- ri. m auxiſſe. Liv. xxx. u. 42. 
dc prope obſoleta ex victoria 
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ment were exhauſted by this long and expenſive war; tle 
difficulty which would be found to levy fo great a 
lum, threw the ſenate into a melancholy filence, and 
many could not refrain even from tears. It is ſail tha 
Hannibal laughing was reproached by Afdrubai Hœdus, 
tor thus inſulting his country in its affliction, which he 
had brought upon it. Were it poſſible, fays Hannibal, 
„for my heart to be ſeen, and that as clearly as wy 
« countenance, you would then find that this laughter 
« winch offends ſo much, flows not from an intewpcrate 
joy, but from a mind almoſt diſtracted with the publick 
cCalamities. But is this laughter more unſcaſonable than 
your unbecoming tears? Then, then, ought you tc 
have wept, when your arms were ingloriouſly taken 
„ from you, your ſhips burnt, and you were forbid to 
„engage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal 
«« blow which laid us proſtrate. —We are ſenſible of the 
„ publick calamity fo far only as we have a perſonal con- 
« cen in it; and the loſs of our money gives us the mat 
« pungent ſorrow. Hence it was that when our city 
« was made the ſpoil of the victor; when it was left di- 
armed and defenceleſs amidit ſo many powerful nations 
« of Africa, who had at that time taken the field, not a 
« groan or a ſigh was heard. But now, when you de 
* called on for a poll tax, you bewail and lament a 
„if all were loſt. Alas! I only wiſh that the ſubjed 
„of this day's fear does not ſoon appear to you the call 
of your misfortunes.”? 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked i 
order to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, throug! 
crowds of people, whom curiolity had drawn together te 
behold his march. The moſt magnificent triumph init 
Rome had ever ſeen was decreed him, and the ſurnam? 
of Africanus was beſtowed upon this great man; an be 
nour till then unknown, no perſon before him having af 
ſumed the name of a vanquiſhed nation. Such was the 


concluſion of the ſecond Punic war, (u) after having laſt 


A ſhi 


ſeventeen years. 


(% A. M. 3804. A. Rom. 646, Ant, J. C. 200. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 105 
A ſhort reflection an the gevernment of CARTHAGE, nt 
the time of the ſecond PuxtCc WAX. 


[ ſhall conclude the particulars which relate to the 
ſecond Punic war, with a reflection of (x) Polybius, 
which will ſhow the difference between the two com- 
momwealths. It may be athrmed, in ſome meaſure, 
that at the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, and 
in Hannibal's tine, Carthage was in its decline. The 
lower of its. youth, and its ſprightly vigour, were al- 
ready diminiſhed. It had begun to fall from its ex- 
alted pitch of power, and was inclined towards its 
ruin: whercas Rome was then, as it were in its 
bloom and ſtrength of lite, and ſwiftly advancing to 
the conquelt of the univerſe. The reafon of the de— 
clenton of the one, and the rile of the other, is taken, 
by Polybius, from the difterent form of government 
etabliſhed in theſe commonwealtl.s, at the time we are 
now (peaking of. At Carthage, the common people 
had ſeifed upon the ſovereign authority with regard to 
publick affairs, and the advice of their ancient men or 


| magiſtrates was no longer liſtened to: all affairs were 


| tranſacted by intrigue and cabal. 
ot the artifices which the faction oppolcd to Hannibal 


O 
F'o take no notice 


| employed, during the whole time of his commanc', 


SCC 7 + 


to perplex him; the ſingle inſtance of burning the 
Roman vellels during the truce, a perſidious action 10 


© which the common people competled the ſenate to lend 


their name and aſliltance, is a proof of Polybius's 
alleriion. On the contrary, at this 'very time, the 
Romans paid the higheſt regard to their ſenate, that 
Is to a body compoled of the greateſt faves; and 


E their old men were liſtened to and revered as oraclcs. 
: Tt is well known that the Roman people were excced— 
ah jealous of their authority, and efpecially in that 
bert of it which related to the election of Mayiitrates. 
A century of young men, who by lot were to 


give 
3 tlie 


) Lib. vi. p. 493, 404: (3, Liv, I. xxiv. n. 8. & 9. 
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U the firſt vote, which generally directed all the reſt, if 
Ti had nominated two conſuls. On the bare remon- 11 
4 trance of Fabius *, who reprefented to the pcopl.,, 1 
Wl! that in a tempeſt, like that with which Rome was 

1 then ſtruggling, the ableſt pilots ought to be choſen | 
1 t9 ſicer their common ſhip, the republick ; upon this, 


1 ſay, the century returned to their ſuffrages, and 
nominated other conſuls. Polybius, from this di 


1 parity of government, infers, that a people, thus guid. Ie: 

| ed by the prudence of old men, could not fail of ! th 

prevailing over a ſtate which was governed wholly by . .. 

the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Romans, under C 

the guidance of the wiſe counſels of their ſenate, 1 b. 

gained at laſt the ſuperiority with regard to the war ba 

conſidered in general, though they were defeated in m 

ſeveral particular engagements; and eſtabliſhed their 1 . 

| power and grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. | | 

The interval between the ſecond and third PuUXic ax 

WAR E 

This interval, though conſiderable enough with re- ry 

14 card to its duration, ſince it took up above hit yh 

11 years, is very little remarkable as to the events which = 

. N , 
bl relate to Carthage. They may be reduced to two 
iP heads; of which the one relates to the perſon of Ilan- 
I nibal, and the other to fome particular difference be- 
I tween the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa king of the 


bl Numidians. We thall treat both ſeparately, but with 
I: no great extent. 


= — — 


Scr. I. Continuation of the hijleory of HANNIBAL 


WIEN the ſecond Punic war was ended, by 
| the treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hat- 
nibal, as he himſelf obſerved in the — 

enate, 


— — — 
2 = — 


r e 
2 — — — . > A 


* Quilibet nautarum rectorumque navigamus, ſed jam aliquot pere We 
tranquillo mari gudernare poteſt ; ubi ſubmerſi pene ſumus. Itaque quis { 
ſx'va orta tempettas eft, ac turbato gubernacula ſedeat, ſumma cura N. 
mari rapitur vento navis, tum viro et videndum ac præcavendum nobis c“ . 
gubernatoꝛe opus eſt, Non tranquillo ; 
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CARTHAGINIANS 107 
ſenate, was forty five years of age. What we have 
further to {ay of this great man, includes the ſpacæ ot 
twenty hve years, 


HaxxIBAL wdertakes and completes the reſarmatian 7 


* 


the courts of juſtice, and the treaſure r CARTHAGE. 


After the concluſion of the peace, OO) at 
lealt in the beginning, was greatly reſpected in Car- 
thage, where he filled the first employments of the 
ſtate with honour and applauſe. (g) He hea: id the 
Carthavinian forces in ſome wars againit the Atricans: 
but the Romans, to whom the very name of Hain: 
bal gave une aſineſs, not being able to ſce him in arms, 
made co: nplaints on that account; and accordingly he 
Was Pe 45 to Carthage. 

On his return he was appointed prætor which ſ-cms 
to have been a very conſiderable employment, as well 
as of great authority. Carthage is theretore going to 
br, with regard to him, a new thcatre as it were, on 
which he will diſphay virtues ang qualities of a quite 
dittcrent nature trom thoſe we have hitherto adnured 
in him, and which will fnith the picture of tlits illui 
tries man. 


lagerly defirous of reſtoring the affairs of bis af- 
Aictd country to their former nappy condition, he was 
perſttaded, that the two mol powerlul methods tee 
make a ſtate flourith, were, an exact and egual ditti- 
bution of Juitice to all people in general, an da Kaith- 
ful management ol the publick finances. The torr ner, 
by preſerving an cquality among the citizens, aud 
making them enjoy ſuch a delightful, undifurbed li- 
berty, under the protection of the laws, as tally (r= 
cures their honour, their lives, and properties; unitcs 
the individuals of the commonwealth more clo; 
tovether, and attaches them more tirinly to the itate, 
to which they owe the preſervation of all that is moſt 
dear and valuable to them. The latter, by a faithful 


F 6 adinini{tration 
) Corn, Nep. in. Annib. c. 7. (2) A. M. 3810. A. Rom. 55.4. 
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adminiſtration of the publick revenues, ſupplics pune— 
tually the ſeveral wants and neceſſities of the ſtate; 
keeps in reſerve a never-ialing refource for ſudden 
emergences, and prevents the people from being bur- 
thened with new taxes, which are rendered neceſſary 
by extravagant profuſion, and which chiefly contribute 
to make men harbour an averſion for a government. 
Hannibal ſaw with great concern, the irregularitics 
which had crept equally into the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and the management of the finances. Upon his 
being nominated prator, as his love for regularity and 
order made him unealy at every deviation from it, and 
prompted him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reſtore 


it; he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 


this double abuſe, which drew after it a numberleſs 
multitude of others, without dreading, either the 
animoſity of the old faction that oppoſed him, or 
the new enmity which his zeal for the republick 
mult neceſſarily raiſe. 

% The judges exerciſed the moſt cruel rapine with 
impunity. Ihey were ſo many petty tyrants, who 
diſpoſed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and for- 
tunes of the citizens; without there being the lealt 
poſſibility of putting a ſtop to their injuſtice, becauſe 
they held their commiſſions for life. and mutually ſup- 
ported one another. Hannibal, as prætor, ſummoned 
before his tribunal an officer belonging to the bench 
of judges, who openly abuſed his power. Livy tells 
us that he was a queſtor. This officer, who was in 
the oppoſite faction to Hannibal, and had already al- 
ſumed all the pride and haughtineſs of the judges, 
among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration 
of his preſent office, inſolently refuſed to obey the 
ſummons. Hannibal was not of a difpoſition to fut- 
{er an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly he 
cauſed him to be ſeiſed by a lictor, and brought him 
before the ailembly of the people. There, not fatil- 
fied with levelling his reſentment agaiuit this 2 
Olhec!, 


(5) Liv, I. xxxiii. n. 46. 
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officer, he impeached the whole bench of judges; 
vchoſe infupportable and tyrannical pride was not re- 
(trained, either by the fear of the Jaws, or a reverence 
for the magiſtrates. And, as Hanniaal perceived that 
he was heard with plealure, and that the loweſt and 
molt inconſiderable of the people diſcovered on this 
occalion that they were no longer able to bear the in— 


ſolent pride of theſe judges, who ſeeraed to have a de- 


ſivn upon their liberties; he propoſed a law (which 
accordingly paſled) by which it was enacted, that new 
judges ſhould be choſen annually ; with a clauſe that 


none ſhould continue in ofhce beyond that term. This 


law, at the ſame time that it acquired him the friend— 
ip and eſteem of the people, drew upon him, pro- 
portionably, the hatred of the greateſt part of the gran- 
dees and nobility. | 
) He attempted another reformation, which cre— 
ated him new enemics, but gained him great honour. 
The publick revenues were either ſquandered away by 
the negligence of thoſe who had the management of 
them, or were plundered by the chief men of the city, 
and the magiſtrates; ſo that money being wanting to 
pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Car- 
taginians were going to levy it upon the people in 
gencral. Hannibal, entcring into a large detail of the 
publick revenues, ordered an exact eſtimate of them 
to be laid before him; enquired in what manner they 
had been applied; the employments and ordinary ex- 
pences of the ſtate; and having diſcovered, by this 
enquiry, that the publick funds had been in a great 
meaſure joe Hines by the fraud of the officers who 
had the management of them, he declared and pro- 
miſcd in a full aſſembly of the people, that, without 
laying any new taxes upon private men, the republick 
ſhould hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute to the 
Romans, and he was as good as his word. The far- 
mers of the revenues, whoſe plunder and rapine he 
had publickly detected, having accuſtomed themſelves 
hitherto 
(ce) Liv. I. xxiii. n. 46, 47. 
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hitherto to fatten upon the ſpoils of their country, ex- 


110 


claimed“ vehemently againſt theſe regulations, as if 


their own property had been forced out of their hand«, 
and not the ſums they had plundered from the publick, 


The retreat and death F HANNIBAL. 


% This double reformation of abuſes raiſed g 
clamours againſt Hannibal. His enemies were writing 
inceſſantly to the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, 
to inform them that he was carrying on a fecret intel 
ligence with Antiochus king of Syria; that he fre- 
quently received couriers from him; and that this 
prince had privately diſpatched agents to Hannibal, t» 
concert, with him, the meaſures for carrying on the 
war he was meditating: that as ſome animals are % 
extremely fierce, that it is impoſſible ever to tame 
them, in like manner this man was of ſo turbulent 
and implacable a ſpirit, that he could not brook calc, 
and therefore would, ſooner or later, break out again, 
Theſe informations were liſtened to at Rome; and 2s 
the tranſactions of the preceding war had been begin 
and carried on almoſt folely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio, ſtrongh 
oppoſed the violent meafures which the ſenate were 
going to take, on their receiving this intelligence, by 
repreſenting it as derogatory to the dignity ot the Ko- 
man people, to countenance the hatred and accula- 
tions of Hannibal's enemies; to ſupport, with their au- 
thority, their unjuſt paſſions; and obſtinately to pur- 
ſue him even to the very heart of his country; 4 
though the Romans had not humbled him ſufhcicn!y, 
in driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay 
down his arms. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe prudent remonſtrances 


the ſenate appointed three commiſſioners to go " 
| make 


rt 80 
Na 


(4) Liv. I. xxxili. n. 45-49. 

* Tum vero iſti quos paverat per bus extorto, infenſi & irati, Romas“ 
aliquot annos publicus peculatus, velut in Annibalem, & ipſos caulam 0g. 
bonis creptis, non furto corum mani- quærentes, inſtigabant, , 
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make their complaints to Carthage, and to demand 
wat Ilannibal ſhould be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other things were ſpe— 
cicully pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly ſenſible 
that himſelf was only aimed at. The evening being 
come, he conveyed himſelf on board a thip, which he 
had ſecretly provided for that purpoſe ; on which oc- 
cation he bewailed his country's fate more than his 
own. Spins patrig quam“ ſuorum eventus miferatus. 
This was the eighth year after the concluſion of the 
Peace. 
he was received as in his ſecond country, and had all 
the honours paid him which were due to his exalted 
merit. e) After ſtaying ſome time here, he ſet out for 
Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from 
thence waited upon him at Epheſus. The arrival of 
o renowned a general gave great pleaſure to the king; 
and did nota little contribute to determine him to en- 
gage in war againſt Rome; for hitherto he had ap- 
peared wavering and uncertain on that head. (/ 7 
this city a philoſopher, who was looked upon as the 
orcatelt orator of Aſia, had the imprudence to ha- 
rangue before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, 
and the rules of the art military. The ſpeech charmed 
the whole audience. But Hannibal, being aſked his 
opinion of it, © I have ſeen, ſays he, many old do- 

„ tards in my life, but this exceeds them all f.“ 
Ihe Carthaginians, juſtly fearing that Hannibal's eſ- 
cape would certainly draw upon them the arms of the Ro- 
mans, ſent them advice that Hannibal was withdrawn to 
Antiochus. 


(Y Cie. de Orat. 1. ii. n. 75, 76. 

2 ' , 72 52 
70: fei, Eythacty 10.6, wy aou ig 0! 
tlvas ixrogrig J. key Epartigiag 
Tiv E Turo £:Gn;ans ixtu. i. e. 
Hannibal hearing a Stcick pbilo- 
ſepher undertake to prove that the 
wiſe man was the ny general, 
laughed, as thinking it iu pelſible for 
a man to have any jkill in «var, with» 


out being long practiſed in ti. 


(% A. M. 3312. A. Rom. 5 56. 


i. ſhould, methinks, be ſuos. 
+ Hic Peœnus libere reſpondiſſe 
tertur, multos fe deliros ſenes ſæpe 
vidiſſe: Sed qui magis quam Phor- 
mio deliraret vidiſſe neminem. 
$t95.r is, Serm, lil. gives ihe Fol- 
bexoing account of this mitter, 
Aria; dea; Nroins T . .- 
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The firſt place he landed at was Tyre, where. 
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Antiochus *. The Romans were very much diſturbed 
at this news, and the king might have turned it ex- 
tremely to his advantage, had he known how to make 
a proper ule of it. 

(g) The firſt counſel that Hannibal gave him at this 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, tv 
make Italy the ſeat of the war. He required an hundred 
thips, eleven or twelve thouſand land forces, and offered 
to take upon himſelf the command of the fleet; to crolz 
into Africa, in order to engage the Carthaginians in the 
war; and afterwards to make a deſcent upon Italy, di- 
ring which the king himſelf ſhould be ready to crols over, 
with his army, into Italy, whenever it ſhould be thought 
convenient. This was the only thing proper to be done, 
and the king — very much the propoſal at hilt. 

(%) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare 
his friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the more 
ſtrongly in his intereſt. The tranſmitting of particular, 
by letters, is not only unſafe, but alſo gives an imper— 
tect idea of things, and is never ſufficiently particular, 
He therefore diſpatched a truſty perſon with ample in- 
ſtructions to Carthage. This man was ſcarce arrived in 
the city, but his buſineſs was ſuſpected. Accordingly, 
he was watched and followed; and, at laſt, orders were 
Hued for his being ſeiſed. However, he prevented the 
vigilance of his enemies, and eſcaped in the night; after 
having fixed, in ſeveral publick places, papers, which fully 
declared the occaſion of his coming among them. The fe- 
nate immediately ſent advice of this to the Romans. 

(i) Villius, one of the deputies who had been ſent into 
Aſia, to enquire into the {tate of affairs there, and, 1! 

oſlible, to diſcover the real deſigns of Antiochus, found 
Hannibal in Epheſus. He had many conferences _ 

um, 


g) Liv, I. xxxiv. n. 60. (Y) Ib. n. 61. (i) Ib. I. xxxv. n. 14. Fe- 
Iyb. I. iii. p. 166, 167. 

* They did more, for they ſent two was the gratitude the Carthaginiai 
ſhips to purſue Hannibal, and bring Shewed to the greateſt genes 
bim back ; they fold off his gocdg, ever had, Corn, Nep. in vita Laws 
raſed his houſ*; and, by a publick nib. c. 7. 
decree, declared bim an exile, Such 
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fm, paid him ſeveral viſits, and ſpeciouſly affected to 
tow him particular eſteem on all occalions. But his 
chict aim by all this artificial behaviour, was to make him 
be ſuſpected, and to leſſen his credit with the king, in 
«hich he ſuccceded but too well“. 

Some authors aſfirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embally ; and they even relate the converſation which 
that general had with Hannibal. They tell us that the 
Roman having aſked him, who, in his open, was the 
grcatelt captain that had ever lived; he anſwered, Alexan- 
der the Great, becauſe with a handtul of Macedonians, he 
had delteated numberleſs armies, and carried his conqueſts 
mo countries fo very remote, that it ſeemed ſcarce pollible 
for any man only to travel ſo far. Being afterwards aſked, 
te whom he gave the ſecond rank; he anſwered, to Pyr- 
tus: for this king, ſays Hannibal, firſt underſtood the art 
o pitching a camp to advantage; no commander had ever 
mule a more judicious choice of his poſts, was better 
thitled in drawing up his forces, or was more happy 
in winning the affeckion of foreign ſoldiers; inſomuch 
that even the people of Italy were more deſirous of 
laving him for their governor than the Romans them- 
ſchves, though they had ſo long been ſubject to them. 
Scipio proceeding, aſked him next, whom he looked up- 
011 as the third captain; on which deciſion Hannibal made 
10 ſcruple to give the preference to himſelf. Here 
Scipio could not forbear laughing: © but what would 
* you have ſaid, (continued Scipio) had you conquered 


+33 


„me:“ ] would, replied Hannibal, have ranked 


myſelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals 
the world ever produced.” Scipio was not inſenſible of 
lo refined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways ex- 

| | pected ; 


( Liv, 1. xxxv, n. 14. Plutarch. in vita Flamin, &c. 

by PH Si repreſents this appli- ſame time, he gives for a very eu- 
cen of Fillius to Hannibal, as a ous reaſen, another turn to this con- 
V, meditated defign, in order to ren- werſation, and ſays that no more 
der him ſuſpected {9 Avnticchus, bee was intended by it, than te found 
ewſe of his intimacy witha Reman, Hannibal, aud ie remove any foars av 
oy ors, that the affair ſucceeded apprehenſions be might be under from 
been deſigned z but, at the the Romans, 
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pected ; and which, by giving him no rival, ſeemed (9 
in{imuate that no captain was worthy of being put in com- 
pariſon with him. | 

The anſwer as told by (7) Plutarch, is leſs witty, 
and not ſo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives 
Pyrrhus the firſt place, Scipio the ſecond, and him. 
t'ie third. 

(en, Hannibal ſenſible of the coldneſs with which An- 
tiochus received him, ever ſince his conferences with Vil- 
lius or Scipio, took no notice of it for ſome time, and 
{cemed inſenſible of it. But at laſt he thought it adviſle- 
able to come to an eclairciſſement with the king, and 90 
open his mind freely to him. © The hatred (ſays lr) 
« which I bear to the Romans, is known to the whole 
« world. I bound myſelf to it by an oath, from my 
« molt tender infancy. Tt was this hatred that made me 
% draw the {word againſt Rome during thirty-ſix years, 
It was that, even in times of peace, drove me from my 
« native country, and forced me to ſeek an aſy lum in 
« your dominions. For ever guided and fired by the 
« ſame paſſion, ſhould my hopes be eluded, I will iy 
« to every part of the globe, and rouſe up all nations 
„ againſt the Romans. I hate them, will hate them eter- 
« nally ; and know that they bear me no leſs animoſity. 
« So long as you ſhall continue in the reſolution to take 
up arms againſt that people. you may rank Hannibal 
„in the number of your beit friends. But, if other coun- 
« ſels incline you to peace, J declare to you, once for all, 
« addreſs yourſelf to others for counſel, and not to me.” 
Such a ſpeech, which came from his heart, and expreſſed 
the greateſt ſincerity, ſtruck the king, and ſeemed to fe- 
move all his ſuſpicions ; ſo that he now reſolved to give 
Hannibal a command of part of his fleet. h 

(n) But what havock is not flattery capable of making 
in courts and in the minds of princes? Antiochus was 
told, “that it was imprudent in him to put ſo much con- 
„ fjdence in Hannibal: an exile, a Carthaginian, whole 

5 « fortune 
(7) Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. (1) Thid n. 19. 


(x) Liv. I. xxxv, n. 42, 43. 
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fortune or genius might ſuggeſt, in one day, a thou- 
« {and different projects to him: that be ſides, his very 
„ fame which Hannibal had acquired 1 in war, and which 
« hc conſidered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great 
« {9 a man who fought only under the enſigns of ano— 
ther: that none but the king ought to be the general, 
„and conductor of the war; and that it was incum- 
„bent on him to draw upon himſelf only the eycs 
« and attention of all men ; whereas ſhould Hannibal 
« be employed, he (a foreigner) would have the glory 
„ of all victories aſcribed to him.“ N minds, ſays Livy, 
on this occalion, are m_ 4 of envy, than thiſe 
He merit is belato their birth and dignity ; fuch pe /s 75 
rec abborring virtue and worth in athers, for this reaſ;n 
-nly, becauſe they are flrange and fireign to themſelves, 
This oblervation was fully verified on this occaſion, 
Antiochus had been taken on his weak fide ; a low and 
ſordid jealouſy, which is the defect and characteriſtick of 
little minds, extinguiſhed every generous ſentiment in 
that monarch. Hannibal was now {lighted and laid alide : 
however, the latter was greatly revenged on Antiochus, 
by the ill ſucceſs this prince met w ith; and ſhowed, 
low unfortunate that king is, whoſe ſoul 1s acceſlible 
to envy, and his ears open to the poiſonous influua- 
tion of flatterers. 

's) In a council held ſome time after, to which 
Hamibal, for form ſake, was admitted, he, when it came 
to his turn to ſpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, that 
Plulip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited 
HT the alliance of Aatiochus, which was not ſo difficult 
might be imagined, « With regard, ſays Fannidal, to 
0 « the 0 operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to my 
4 fir opinion; and had my counſels been liſtened to be- 
* lore, Tuſcany and Liguria would now be all in a 
© tame; and Hannibal (a name that ſtrikes terror into the 
* Romans) in Italy. Though I ſhould not be very 
« well 

5 | ( Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 7. 
Nu!l1 ingenia tam prona ad in- quia virtutem & bonum alienum ode. 
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'« well ſkilled as to other matters, yet the good and 
ill ſucceſs I have met with, mult necetfarily have taught 


me ſufficiently how to carry on a war againſt the 
Romans. I have nothing now in my power, but 
„to give you my counſel, and offer you my ſervice, 
May the gods give ſucceſs to all your undertakings.” 
Hannibal's ſpeech was reccived with applauſe, but not 
one of his counſels were put in execution. 

(p) Antiochus, impoſed upon and lulled afleep by his 
flatterers, remained quict at Epheſus, after the Romans 
had driven him out of Greece ; not once imagining that 
they would ever invade his dominions. Hannibal, who 
was now reſtored to favour, was for ever alluring him, 
that the war would ſoon be removed into Aſia, and that 
he would ſoon ſee the enemy at his gates: that he 
muſt reſolve, either to abdicate his throne, or oppoſe 
vigorouſly a people who graſped at the empire ot the 
world. This diſcourſe waked, in ſome little meaſure, 
the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him to 
make ſome weak efforts. But as his conduct was unitea- 
dy, aſter ſuſtaining a great many conſiderable loſſes, he 
was forced to terminate the war by an ignominious peace; 
one of the articles of which was, that he ſhould deliver up 
Hannibal to the Romans. However, the latter did not give 
him opportunity to put it into execution, retiring to the 
iſland of Crete, to conſider there what courſe it would be 
belt for him to take. 

) The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of the iſland had got ſome notice, had 
like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never want- 
ing in ſtratagems, and he had occaſion to employ them 
now, to ſave both himſelf and his treaſure. He filled ſe- 
veral veſſels with molten lead, which he juſt covered over 
with gold and filver. Theſe he depoſited in the temple ol 
Diana, in preſence of ſeveral Cretans, to whoſe honelty, he 
ſaid, he confided all his treaſure. A ſtrong guard was then 
poſted on the temple, and Hannibal left full at liberty, from a 
ſuppoſition 


(p) Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 41. (2) Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 9 & 10. 
Juſtin. I. xxxii. c. 4. 
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ſuppoſition that his riches were ſecured. But he had con- 
cealed them in hollow ſtatues of braſs *, which he always 
carricdalong with him. („ And then, embracing a favour- 
able opportunity he had of making his eſcape, he fled to the 
court of Pruſtas king of Bithynia. 

It appears from hiſtory, that he made ſome ſtay in the 
court of this prince, who ſoon engaged in war with 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to the Ro- 
mans. By means of Hannibal, the troops of king Pruſias 
gained ſeveral victories both by land and fea. 

(s) He employed a ſtratagem, of an extraordinary 
kind in a fea fight. The enemy's flect, conſiſting of 
more ſhips than his, he had recourſe to artifice. He put 
into carthen veſſels, all kinds of ſerpents, and ordered theſe 
vellels to be thrown into the enemy's ſhips. His chief 
aim in this was to deſtroy Eumenes; and for that purpoſe 
it was neceſſary for him to find out which ſhip he was 
on board of. This Hannibal diſcovered, by ſending out 
a boat, upon pretence of conveying a letter to him. Hav- 
ing gained his point thus far, he ordered the commanders 
ot the reſpective veſſels to employ the chief force of their 
attacks againſt Eumenes's ſhip. They obeyed, and would 
have taken it, had he not outſailed his purſuers. "The reſt 
of the ſhips of Pergamus ſuſtained the fight with great 
vigour, till the earthen veſſels had been thrown into 
them. At firſt they only laughed at this, and were very 
much ſurpriſed to find ſuch weapons employed againſt 
them. But ſceing themſclves ſurrounded with ſerpents 
which came out of theſe veſſels, when they flew to pieces, 
they were ſeiſed with dread, retired in diſorder, and 
viclded the victory to the enemy. 

Services of ſo important a nature, ſeemed to ſecure 
tor ever to Hannibal an undiſturbed aſylum at that prince's 
court. However, the Romans would not ſuffer him to 
be caſy there, but deputed Q. Flaminius to Pruſias, to 

| complain 


(r) A. M. 3802. Ant. J. C. 564. 
{:) Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 10, 11. Jufiin. I. xxxiii, e. 4. 
(7) Juſtin, I. xxxii. c. 4. Corn. Nep. in vit. Annib. 
$ g) A. M. 3322, A. Rom, 566, Liv.l. xxxix. n. 51. 
I Thefe Rlatues were thrawwn out by him, in a place public reſart, a: 
Wings little value. Corn, Nep. 
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complain of the protection he gave Hannibal. The 1. 
ter calily guelled the motive of this embaily, and thercfen 
did not wait till his enemies had an opportunity of delivcr- 
ing him up. At firſt he attempted to ſecure himſelf by 
flight; but perceiving that the ſcven ſecret outlets, which 
he had contrived in his palace, were all ſciſed by the fol. 
diers of Prufias, who, by this perfidy, was deſirous ct 
making his court to the Romans; he ordered the pci 
fon, which he had long kept for this melancholy occa- 
lion, to be brought him, and taking it in his hand. 
Let us, ſaid he, free the Romans from the diſyuict 
with which they have ſo long been tortured, fince 
« they have not patience to wait for an old man's 
« death. The victory which Flaminius gains over a 
« naked betrayed man, will not do him much honour, 
« This ſingle day will be a laſting teſtimony of the 


great degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers ſent 


„notice to Pyrrhus, to deſire he would beware 6 
* a traytor who intended to poiſon him, and that 
« at a time when this prince was at war with them 
in the very centre of Italy; but their ſons have deputci 
a perſon of conſular dignity, to ſpirit up Pruſias, imp!- 
« oully to murther one, who is not only his fri, 
„ but his gueſt.” After calling down curſes upon Pri- 
ſias, and having invoked the gods, the protectors and aven- 
gers of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he ſwallowal 
the poiſon “, and died at ſeventy years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of tice 
great men, Hannibal, Philopoemen, and Scipio, wi 
had this in common, that they all died out of their ha- 
tive countries, by a death little correſpondent to the glory 
of their actions, The two firſt dicd by poiſon ; Hanm— 
bal was betrayed by his hoſt ; and Philopoemen being tl. 
ken priſoner, in a battle againſt the Meflentans, aud 

throw! 

* Plutarch, according te his cuſ- Others ſay, that in im tation Th - 
tum aſſigns him three diff ren dear. mite and Midas, be d a fi. 
Some, jays he, relate, that having bi ods Livy tell. us, that Hlluun e 
wrapped his cloat about his neck, he drank a fin which he alway ©1* 
& der:d his ſervant to fix his knees ried about him; ard taking {tt <7 
ag tft ti butt: ch:, and not to leave inte his hands, cried, Let v5 Os 
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row into a dungcon, was forced to ſwallow a doſe of 
poilon. As to Scipio, he baniſhed himſelt, to avoid an 
unit proſecution which was carrying on againſt him at 
Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obſcurity. 


The Charafler and Eulzgium of HANNIBAL. 


This would be the proper place for repreſenting the 
excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected ſo much 
olory on Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw his 
character * elſewhere, and to give a juſt idea of him, b 
making a companiſon between him and Scipio, I think 
mytelt diſpenſed from giving his eulogium at large in 
this place. 

Purſons, who devote themſclves to the profeſſion of 
arms, cannot ſpend too much time in the ſtudy of this 
vicat man, Who is looked upon by judges, as the 
molt complete general, in almoſt every reſpect, that ever 
the world produced, 

During the whole ſeventeen years (the time the war 
lulled, two errors, only, are objected to him: firſt, his 
not marching, immediately aſter the battle of Cannæ, his 
iictorious army to Rome, in order to beſiege that city: ſe— 
condly, his ſuffering their courage to be ſoftened and ener- 
vated, during their winter quarters in Capua: errors, 
Which only thow, that great men are not ſo in all things; 
uni enim ſunt, homines tamen; and which, perhaps, 
may be partly excuſed. 

zit then for theſe two errors, what a multitude of 
ſhining qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenſive 
were his views and deſigns, even in his molt tender years ! 
What greatneſs of ſoul! What intrepidity ! hat 
preſence of mind muſt he have poſſeſſed, to be able, even 
in the fire and heat of action, to take all advantages! 
With what ſurpriſing addreſs mult he have managed the 
ninds of men, that, amidit ſo great a varicty of nations 
witch compoſed his army, who often were in want both 


of 
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of money and proviſions, his camp was not once difturh 
with an inſurrection, either againſt himſelf or any of h.. 
generals! With what equity, what moderation muilt he 
have bchaved towards his new allics, to have prevailed 90 
far, as to attach them inviolably to his ſervice, though ly 
was reduced to the neceſſity of making them fſultain 4. 
molt the whole burthen of the war, by quartering his a; 
my upon them, and levying contributions in their ſcver,] 
countries! In fine, how truitful nwſt he have been in 
expcdients, to be able to _ on, for ſo many year, 2 
war in a remote country, in ſpite of the violent oppoſition 
made by a powerful domeltick faction, which refuſed him 
ſupplics of every kind, and thwarted him on all occalions! 
It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, during the whole fe- 
rics of this war, ſeemed the only prop of the ſtate, and the 
ſoul of every part of the empire of the Carthaginians, who 
could never believe themſelves conquered till Hannibal 
confeſſed that he himſelf was ſo. 

But that man muſt know the character of Hannibal 
very imperfectly, who ſhould conſider him only at the 
head of armies. The particulars we learn from hiſtory, 


concerning the ſecret intelligence he held with Philip of 


Macedon ; the wile counſels he gave to Antiochus, king 
of Syria; the double regulation he introduced in Cat- 
thage, with regard to the management of the publick re- 
venues, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, prove, that he 
was a great ſtateſman in every reſpect. So ſuperior and um- 
verſal was his genius, that it took in all parts of govert- 
ment; and fo great were his natural abilities, that he was 
capable to acquit himſelf in all tue various functions o 
with glory. Hannibal ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the cavt- 
net as in the field; equally able to fill the civil or the military 
employments. In a word, he united in his own pero, 
the different talents and merits of all profethons ; tlic 
{word, the gown, and the finances. 

He had ſome learning; and though he was ſo much em. 
ploycd in military labours, and engaged in ſo many wars 
he, however, found leiſure to cultivate the mules “. Sever 

I. 


* Atque hie tantus vir, tantiſque bellis diſtrictus, non nihil temporis . 
duit litteris, Se. Corn, Nep. 17 VIA nnid. Cap, + % 
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ral ſmart repartces of IIannibal, which have been tranſ- 
mitted to us, how, that he had a great fund of natural 
wit; and this he improved by the molt polite education 
that could be beſtowed at that time, in ſuch a republick as 
Carthage. THe ſpoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote 
ſome books in that language. His praceptor was a La- 
cedæmonian (Solſius) who, with Philenius, another La- 
cedamonian, accompanied him in all his expeditions. 
Both theſc undertook to write the hiſtory of this renowned 
warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was 
ſo not proſligate and wicked as he is repreſented by () Livy, 
« cruel even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a 
« Carthaginian ; regardleſs of truth, of probity, of the 
« ſacred ties of oaths ; fearleſs of the gods, and utterly 
void of religion.” Inbumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſ- 
quam Prnica ; nihil vert, nibil ſaneti, nullus deum metus, 
nullum gusjurandum, nulla religis. (x) According to Po- 
lybius he rejected a . barbarous propoſal that was made 
him before he entered Italy, and this was to eat human 
fal, at a time when his army was in abſolute want of pro- 
vilions. { y) Some years after, ſo far from treating with bar- 
barity, as he was adviſcd to do, the dead body of Sempro— 
nius Gracchus Which Mago had ſent him; he cauſed 
his funeral obſequies to be ſolemniſed in preſence of the 
whole army, We have ſeen lim on many occaſions, 
ſowing the higheſt reverence for the gods; and (2) Juſtin, 
who copied I rogos Pompeius, an author worthy of cre= 
dit, obſerves, that he aiways thowed uncommon wiſdom 
and continence, with regard to the great number of wo- 
men taken by him during the courſe of fo long a war; in- 
lomuch that no one would have imavined he had been 
born in Africa, where incontinence is the predominant 
vice of the country. Pud:, 1thamque eum tantam inter tit 
capt ivas habuiſſe, ut in Africa natum quivis negaret. 

His diſregard of wealth, at a time when he had ſo 
many opportunities to enrich himſelf by the plunder 

\or, II. G of 


(Lib. xxi. n. 4. (x) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 33. ) Excerpt. e Diod. 
p. 252, Liv. I. x3%, n. 17. (x) Lib, xxxii c. 4. | 
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of the cities he ſtormed, and the nations he ſubdued, 4 
ſhows, that he knew the true and genuine uſe which a 1 
general ought to make of riches, v/z. to gain the affec- 1 
tions of his ſoldiers, and to attach allies to his intere!}, C] 
by difftuling his beneficence on proper occaſions, and not 10 
being ſparing of his rewards: a very eſſential quality, and V\ 
at the lame time as uncommon in a commander. The 21 

| only uſe Hannibal made of money was to purchaſe ſuc- 00 

ceſs; firmly perſuaded that a man who is at the head of & 1+ 
aitairs, is ſufficiently recompenſed by the glory derived UW 
from victory. 5 


| * He always led a very regular, auſtere life; and even 
| in times of peace, and in the midit of Carthage, when he 
was inveſted with the firſt dignity of the city, we are told 
that he never uſed to recline himſelf on a bed at meals, 15 
| 


was the cuſtom in thoſe ages, and drank but very litilc 


wine. So regular and uniform a life may ſerve as an il- tlic 

| luſtrious example to our commanders, who often include, ns 
j among the privileges of war, and the duty of officers, the TIN 
; keeping of ſplendid tables, and living luxuriouſly. 1 
But notwithſtanding theſe eulogiums, I do not how- WWF *'* 
ever pretend to juſtiſy entirely all the errors and defeds . 2 
| with which Hannibal is charged. Though he polleii:d ND 
an aſſemblage of the moſt exalted qualities, it cannot be WWF ... 
| denied but that he had ſome little tincture of the vices of WE Kin 
his country; and that it would be difficult to excuſe ſome WF [1 
actions and circumſtances of his life. (a) Polybius ob- ©*P 
ſerves, that Hannibal was accuſed of avarice in Cartluge, E U 
and cruelty in Rome. He adds, on the ſame occalion, . 
that people were very much divided in opinion con- WWF !"" 
cerning him; and it would be no wonder, as he hat v9) 
made himſelf ſo many enemies in both cities, that Wi 
they thould have drawn him in diſadvantageous co!ours. c 0 
But Polybius is of opinion, that though it ſhould be taken gp 

for 9 

(a) Excerpt. e. Polyb. p. 34 & 37. his 

Cibi potioniſque deſiderio natu- lia contremuit, nee cum revel. Out 
rali, non voluptate, modus, finitus. Carthaginem ſummum imperiv® 61 |; 


Liv, I. xxi n. 4. tenuit, aut cubantem coenalle, “ 
Conſtat Annibalem nec tum plus quam lextario vini indes 
cum Romano tonantem bello Ita» Jin. l. xxXxii. c. 4. 
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ſor granted, that all the defects with which he is charged 
are true ; we yet ought to conclude, that they were not fo 
much owing to his nature and diſpoſition, as to the diffi- 
cultics with which he was ſurrounded, in the courſe of 
ſo long and Jaborious a war; and to the complacency he 
was obliged to ſhow to the general otfhicers, whoſe affiſt- 
ance he abſolutely wanted, for the execution of his vari- 
ous enterpriſes; and whom he was not always able to 
reſtrain, any more than he could the ſoldiers who tought 
under them. 


SECT» II. Diffenſions between the CARTHAGINIANS aun! 
MASINISSA % of Numidia. 


MONG the conditions of the peace granted to the 
Carthaginians, there was one which imported, that 
they ſhould reſtore to Maliniſſa all the territorics and cities 
hc pollelled before the war; and further, Scipio, to reward 
thc zcal and fidelity which that monarch had ſhown with 
regard to the Romans, had added to his dominions 
thoſe of Syphax. This preſently afterwards gave riſe 
o diſputes and quarrels between the Carthaginians and 
Numidians. 

Theſe two princes, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, were both 
kings in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. 
The ſubjects of Syphax were called Maſæſuli, and their 
capital was Cirtha. 'I hofe of Maſiniſſa were the Maſ- 
li: but both theſe nayons are better known by the name 
ot Numidians, which was common to them. Thcir 
principal ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry. They al- 
ways rid without ſaddles, and ſome even without bridles, 
whence * Virgil called them Nu inſren.. 

(5) In the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, Syphax 
ſicing with the Romans, Gala, the father of Matiniila, 
eo check the carcer of ſo powerful a neighbour, thought it 
his intereſt to join the Carthaginians, and accordingly ſent 
vt againſt Syphax a powerful army under the conduct 
1 his fon, at that time but ſeventeen ycars of age. Sy- 

2 phax 


(3) Liv, I. xiv, n. 48, 49. En, I. iv. ver. 41, 


| 
| 
| 
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phax being overcome in a battle, in which it is ſaid helo? 


thirty thoultand men, eſcaped into Mauritania. However, Ie 
the face of things was afterwards greatly changed. co 
( Maſinifla, after his father's death, was often redu- pr 
ced to the brink of ruin; being driven from his kingdom : be 
by an uſurper ; purſued warmly by Syphax ; in F JEU th: 
every inſtant of falling into the hands of his enemics ; ot 
deſtitute of forces, money, and almoſt all things. He wat 0 
at that time in alliance with the Romans, and the friend 1. 
of Scipio, with whom he had an interview in Spain, Wil 
His misfortunes would not permit him to bring great ſuc- PPC 
cours to that general. When Lzlius arrived in Africa, 1h 
Maſiniſſa joined him with a few horſe, and from that tait 
time was attached inviolably to the Roman intercit, act, 
(4) Syphax, on the contrary, having maried the fa- ved 
mous Sophoniſha, daughter of Aſdrubal, went over to the! 
the Carthaginians. ( 
(e) The fate of theſe two princes now changed once poit 
for all. Syphax loſt a great battle, and was taken alive by mer 
the enemy. Maſiniſſa, the victor, beſieged Cirtha, his ( 
capital, and took it. But he met with a greater danger in agal 
that city than he had faced in the field; and this was So- rea 
phoniſba, whoſe charms and endearments he was unable that 
to reſiſt. To ſecure this princeſs to himſelf, he marricd durt 
her; but a few days after, he was obliged to ſend her a upW 
doſe of poiſon, as her nuptial preſent ; this being the only were 
way left him to keep his promiſe with his queen, and pre- forb 
ſerve her from the power of the Romans. Ron 
This was a conſiderable error in itſelf, and which mult avari 
neceſſarily diſoblige a nation that was ſo jealous of its au- Plite. 
mority: but this young prince repaired it gloriouſſy by mig! 
the ſignal fervices he afterwards did Scipio. We ob- ders 
ſerved, that after the defeat and capture of yphax, the or, { 
dominions of this prince were beſtowed upon him ; and by i 
that the Carthaginians were forced to reſtore all he poſſeſſed if fa 
before. This gave riſe to the diviſions we are now going the R 
to relate. Suma 
A ter- 
1 


(c) Liv. I. xxix. n. 29==34- () Ibid. I. xxix. n. 23. 
(e Idem, l. IXI. n. 113 13. (F) Ibid, N. .- 
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(gz) A territory ſituated towards the ſca- ſide, near tlie 
lefler Syrtis, was the ſubject of theie conteils. The 
country was very rich, and the foil extremely fruitful, à 

roof of which is, that the city of Leptis (only) which 
Lclonged to that territory, paid daily a talent to the Car- 
thaginians, by way of tribute. Maſiniſſa had ſeiſed part 
of this territory. Each fide diſpatched deputics to Rome, 
to plead the cauſe of their ſuperiors betore the ſenate. 


* Thus aſſembly thought proper to ſend Scipio Africanus, 
with two other commifſſioners, to examine the controverſy 
N upon the ſpot. However, they returned without comin 
80 to any reſolution, and left the buſineſs in the ſame uncer- 
* tain ſtate in which they had ſound it. Poſſibly they had 
r3 acted in this manner by order of the ſenate, and had re- 
fa. ved private inſiructions to favour Maſiniſſa, who was 
* then fo leſſed of the diſirict in queſtion. 
%) Jen years after new commiſſioners having been ap- 
* J pointed to examine the {ame affair, they acted as tlie for- 
0 | mer had done, and left the whole affair undetermined. 
be, | (7) After the like diſtance of time, the Carthaginians 
15 again brought their complaint to the ſenate, but with 
I greater importunity than before. They repreſented, 
"Mie that beſides the lands at firſt conteſted, Maſiniſſa had, 
ried during the two preceding years, diſpoſſeſſed them of 
* upwards of ſeventy towns and caſtles. That their hands ; 
anh were bound up by the article of the laſt treaty, which 
x; forbad their making war upon any of the allies of the 
P Romans; that they could no longer bear the inſolence, the ö 
muſt avarice, and cruelty of that prince: that they were de- | 
s au- puted to Rome with three requeſts (which they deſired | 
ly by might be immediately complied with) vix. either to get or- 
3 ders to have the affair examined and decided by the — :: 
hy or, ſecondly, that they might be gary to repel force 
+2 by torce, and defend themſelves by arms, or laſtly, that, 
Nele il favour was to prevail over juſtice, they then entreated 
. the Romans to ſpecify, once for all, which of the Cartha- 
Sons ginian lands they were deſirous ſhould be veſted in 
\ ter- | G3 Maſiniſſa 


6) Liv. 1. xxxiv. n. 62, (Y) A. M. 3823. A. Rom. 567. Id. I. xl, 
f. 17. (i) A. M. 3833. A. Rom. 577. Id. J. xlii. n. 23, 24. 
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Maſiniſſa, that they, by this means might hereafter know 
What they had to depend on; and that the Roman people 
would have ſome regard to them, at a time that this prince 
{ct no other bounds to his pretenſions, but his inſatiahle 
avarice, The deputies concluded with beſeeching the 
Romans, that if the Carthaginians had been guilty of 
any crimes (with regard to them) ſince the concluſion of 
the laſt peace, that they themſelves would puniſh them 
for it; and not give them to the wild caprice of a 
prince, by whom their liberties were made precarious, 
and their dees inſupportable. After ending their ſpeech, 
being pierced with grief, they fell proſtrate upon the earth, 
and burſt into tears; a ſpectacle that moved all who were 
preſent to compaſſion, and raiſed a violent hatred againſt 
Maſiniſſa. Guluſſa his fon, who was then preſent, being 
aſked what he had to reply; he anſwered, that his father 
had not given him any inſtructions, not knowing that 
any thing would be laid to his charge. He only de- 
fired the ſenate to reflect, that the circumſtance which 
drew all this hatred upon him from the Carthagj- 
nians, was, the inviolable fdelity with which he had 
always been attached to them. The ſenate, after hear- 
ing both ſides anſwered, that they were inclined to do 
Jultice to that party to whom it was due : that Gu- 
luſſa ſhould ſet out immediately with their orders to 
his father, who was thereby commanded to ſend de- 
puties with thoſe of Carthage : that they would do all 
that lay in their power to ſerve him, but not to the preju- 
dice of the Carthaginians : that it was but juſt the ancient 
limits ſhould be preſerved ; and that it was far from be- 
ing the intention of the Romans, to have the Carthagi- 
nians diſpoſſeſſed, during the peace, of thoſe territories 
and cities which had been left them by the treaty. 
The deputies of both powers were then diſmiſſed with the 
uſual preſents. 
% But all theſe aſſurances were but mere words 
It is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour te 
ſatisfy the Carthaginian s, or do them the lealt jultice ; 
| an 


5 | 
(+5) Polyb. P. 951. 
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and that they ſpun out the buſineſs, on purpoſe to 


al give Maſiniſla an opportunity to eftabliſh in his 
vB E uſurpation, and weaken his enemies. | 3 
ble b J A new deputation was ſent to examine the affair 
the upon the ſpot, and Cato was one of the commulhoners. 
of On their arrival, they aſked the partics if they were 


of willing to abide by their determination. Maſiniſſa 
& readily complicd. The Carthaginians, anſwered, that 
fa WE they had fixed a rule to which they adhered, and that 
this was the treaty which had been concluded by Sci- 


id. 4 


Y 1 

= pio, and deſired that their cauſe might be examined 
äh, ich all poſſible rigour. They therefore could not 
ce cone to any deciſion. The depnties viſited all the 
inſt I country, and found it in a very good condition, eſpe- 
ing cially the city of Carthage : and they were | ſurpriſed 
her to {ee it, after being involved in fuch a calamity, again 


hit WE 7eiled to fo cxalted a pitch of power and grandeur. 
de. {ie ſenate was told of this, immediately on the re- 
ich RE fun of the deputies; and declared Rome could ne- 
h ver be in ſafety, fo long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt. 


had From this time, whatever affair was debated in the ſe- 
war nate, Cato always added the following words to his 
* opinion, I conclude that Carthage ought I % be deſtroyed. 
5 This grave ſenator did not give himſelf the trouble to 
« to prove, that bare jealouſy of the growing power of a 
1 neighbouring ſtate is a warrant {ſufficient for deſtroy- 
* ing a city 3 to the faith of treaties. But Sci- 
eju- pio Naſica was of opinion, that the ruin of this city 
5 would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; be- 


cauſe that the Romans, having then no rival to ſcar, 


C- 

8 would quit the ancient ſeverity of their manners, aud 

_ abandon themſelves to luxury and pleaſures, the never 

8 failing ſubverters of the molt flouriſhing empires. 

\ the (m) In the mean time diviſions broke out in Car- 
thage, The popular faction, being now become ſu- 

rds. Perior to that of the grandees and ſenators, ſent forty 

bs citizens into baniſhment; and bound the people by an 

ice; G 4 oath, 


0% A. M. 3848. A. Rom. 592. App. de bell, Pun, p. 37. 
(7) App. p. 38. 
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oath, never to ſuffer the leaſt mention to be mad of 
recalling thoſe extles. They withdrew to the court of 
Naſiniſſa, who diſpatched Guluſſa and Milipfa, his 
two ſons, to Carthage, to ſollicit their return. How- 
ever, the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, and 
one of them was cloſely purſued by Hamilcar, one & 
the generals of the republick, This gave occaſion to 
a new war, and accordingly armies were levied on both 
ſides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scipio, 
who afrerwards ruined Carthage, was ſpectator ot it, 
He had been ſent from Lucullus in Spain, under 
whom Scipio then fought, to Maſiniſſa, to defire ſome 
elephants from that monarch. During the whole cn— 
gagement, he ſtood upon a neighbouring hill; ard 
was ſurpriſed to ſee Maſiniſſa, then eighty-eiglit vears 
of age, mounted {agrecably to the cuſtom of his coun- 
try) on a horſe without a ſaddle; flying from rank to 
rank like a young ofhcer, and ſuilaining the moſt ar- 
duous tolls. The fight was very obſtinate, and con- 
tinued all day, but at laſt the Carthaginians gave way, 
Scipio uſed to ſay afterwards, that he had been preſent 
at many battles, but at none with ſo much pleaſure as 
this; having never before beheld ſo formidable an ar- 
my engage, without any danger or trouble to himlclf, 
And being very converſant in the writings of Homer, 
he added, that, till his time, there were but two more 
who had been ſpectators of ſuch an action, v2. Ju- 
piter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, 
when the Greeks and Trojans tought before "Troy. | 
know not whether the ſight of an hundred thouſand 
men (for ſo many there were) butchering one another, 
can adminiſter a real pleaſure; or. whether ſuch a pica- 
ſure is conſiſtent with the ſentiments of humanity, 1 
natural to mankind, 

n) The Carthaginians, after the battle was ov, 
entreated Scipio to terminate their conqueſts with Ma- 
ſiniſſa. Accordingly he heard both parties, and tie 
Carthaginians conſented to yield up the territory 

Empalum, 
*) App. de bell. Pun, 40. 
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Emporium “. which had been the firſt cauſe of their 


divillon; to pay Maſiniſſa two hundred talents of ſil- 
ver down, and eight hundred more, at ſuch times as 
ſhould be agreed, But Maſiniſſa inſiſting on the re- 


# turn of the Exiles, they did not come to any deciſion.. 


Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and return- 
cd thanks ta Malinilla, ſet out with the elephants, for 
which he had been ſent. 

i The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy's camp which was pitched 
upon. a lull, whither neither troops nor proviſions could 
come to them. During this interval, there arrived de- 
putics from Rome, with orders from the ſenate to de- 
cide the quarrel, in Caſe the king ſhould be defeat- 
ed; otherwiſe to leave it undetermined, and to give 
the king the (trongelt aſſurances of the continuation: 
A their friendſhip; and this they did, In the mean 
time, the famine daily increaſed in the enemy's. camp, 
which being heightened by the plague, occaſioned a: 
new calamity, and. made dreadful havock.. Being: 
now reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered to 
Maſinifla, promiſing to deliver up the deſerters, to 
pay him five thouſand talents of filver in fifty years, 
and reltore the exiles,. notwithſtanding; their: oaths to- 
the contrary. They all ſubmitted to ths 3 
ceremony of paſſing under the yoke t, and- were diſ- 
miſled, with only one ſuit of clothes for each. Gu-- 
lulla, to ſatiate his vengeance for. the ill, treatment, as: 

G 5- we: 
| (t) App: de bell, Pun. p. 40. 
* The Emporium, or Emporia, beyond the fair Promontery, that lays 


"Was 4. COUNLYP: of A rica, en the 
Leffer Syrtis in which Leptis flood, 
No part of the Carthaginian dominions 
was more fruitful than this. Poly- 
bas, I. 1. / e, that tbe revenue 
that areſ» fr.m this place, was ſo 
crfider able, that all their hopes were 
4 f unded en it, I aig (viz, 
WET YeVenne rom Emporia ) x o⸗ ag 
eee. Ae. To li was owing 
their care aid flate-jec louſy above- 
merticned, lift the Remans ſheuld ſail. 


before Carthage, and become ac 


quainted with a country which 


might induce them to attempt ibe 


con 1ſt o it. 4 
2 Il * tout paſſer ſous le 


Joug : Sub. jugum miſh ; @ &"2d of 
gallows {made ty tuo forked flicks, . 
funding upright ) warerected, anul a 
ſpear laid a croſs under uicht n 

uiſhed enemies were obliged tx pays. 
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we before obſerved, he had met with; ſent out againſt 
them a body of cavalry, whom from their great 
weaknels, they could neither eſcape nor reſiſt. So 
that of fifty-eight thouſand men, very few returned 
to Carthage. 


The third Pu Nie War. 


(% The third Punic war, which was leſs conſiderable 
than either of the former, with regard to the number 
and greatneſs of the battles, and its continuance, which 
was only four years, was ſtill more remarkable with 
reſpect of the ſucceſs and event of it, as it ended in 
the total ruin and deſtruction of Carthage. 

(% The inhabitants of it, from their laſt defeat, 
knew what they might naturally fear from the Ro- 
mans, from whom they had always met with the mo!! 
rigorous treatment after they had addreſſed them upon 
their deputies with Maſiniſſa. To prevent the conle- 
quences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of the 
ſenate, impeached Aſdrubal, general of the army, and 
Carthalo commander“ of the auxiliary forces, as guilty 
of high-treaſon, for being the author of the war againit 
the king of Numidia. They then ſent a deputation 
to Rome, to enquire what opinion that repuplick en- 
tertained of their late proceedings, and what was de- 
tired of them. The deputies were coldly anſwered, 
that it was the buſineſs of the ſenate and people ol 
Carthage to know what ſatisfaction was due to the 
Romans. (5) A ſecond deputation bringing them 
no clearer anſwer, they fell into the greateft dejection; 
and being ſeiſed with the ſtrongeſt terrours, upon 
xecollecting their paſt fufferings, they fancied the ene- 
my was already at their gates, and imagined to re 

ves 


(0) A. M. 3888. A. Carth. 69). A. Rom. 599. Ant. J. C. 149. 
(?) Appian, p. 41, 42. I) Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 252. 


The foreign forces were com- mand of a Carthaginian Heer, tal al 
wand-d by leaders of their eſpectiue by Appiany Ben "a x0 


*naliant, who were all under the com- 
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inſt ſelves all the diſmal conſequences of a long ſiege and 
reat | of a city taken ſword in hand. 

So | () In the mean time, the ſenate debated at Rome, 
ned on the meaſures it would be proper for them to take; 


and the diſputes between Cato and Scipio Naſica, who 
were of a quite different opinion on this ſubject, were: 
renewed. The former, on his return from Africa, had 
declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he had not found 


ible | Carthage exhauſted of men or money, nor in that 
ber | weak and humble ſtate, as the Romans ſuppoſed it to 
ich be; but, on the contrary, that it was crouded with vi- 
ith gorous young men, abounded with immenſe quantities 
in of gold and ſilver, and prodigious magazines of arms 
and all warlike ſtores; and was ſo haughty and con- 
eat, | fident on account of this force, that their hopes and 
No- ambition had no bounds. It is further ſaid, that after 
104 he had ended his ſpeech, he threw, out of the lappet 
JON of his Robe, in the midit of the ſenate, ſome Africun 
le- ies; and as the ſenators admired their beauty and 
the fie, (s) Know, ſays he, that it is but three days ſince 
ind theſe figs were gathered. Such is the diflance between the 
ilty enemy and us. 
nit Cato and Naſica had each of them their reaſons 
ion lor voting as they did. Naſica, obſerving that the 
en- people role to ſuch a height of inſolence, as threw 
de- them into exceſſes of every kind; that their proſperity 
ed, had ſwelled them with a pride which the ſenate itfelf 
ol was not able to check; and that their power was be- 
the come ſo enormous, that they were able to draw the 
em city, by force, into every bad deſign they might un- 
n; dertake; Naſica, I ſay, obſerving this, was deſirous 
on that they ſhould continue in tear of Carthage, in or- 
le- der that this might ſerve as a curb to reltrain their 
m- dadacious conduct. For it was his opinion that the 
ves Carthaginians were too weak to ſubdue the Romans; 
and, at the ſame time, ſo powerful, that it was not 
lor the intereſt of the Romans, to conſider them in a 
107 Go contemptible 


) Plat, in ut. Cat. p. 352, (% Fun. l. y. c. 31, 
7) Plut. ibid, in vita, Cat, * 
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contemptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countrymen were become haughty and iuſo- 
lent by ſucceſs, and plunged headlong into diflolution 
of every kind; nothing could be more dangerous, than 
for it to have a rival city (to whom the Romans 
were odious); a city that till now had been powerful, 
but was become, even by is misfortunes, more wi 
and provident than ever; :nd therefore that it would 
not be ſafe to remove the fears of the inhabitants en- 
tirely with regard to a foreign power; ſince they had, 
within their own walls, all the opportunities for in- 
dulging themſelves in exceſſes of every kind. 

To lay aſide, for one inſtant, the laws of equity, ! 
leave the reader to determine, which of theſe two great 
men reaſoned molt juitly, according to the maxims of 
found policy, and the true intereſt of a ſtate. One 
undoubted circumſtance is, that all hiſtorians have ob- 
ſerved, that there was a ſenſible change in the conduct 
and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
ruin of Carthage“: I' hat vice no longer made its way 
into Rome with a timorous pace, and as it were by 
ſtealth, but appeared barefaced, and ſeiſed, with aſto- 
niſhing rapidity, all orders of the republick ; that ſe— 
nators, r 4 in a word, all conditions abandoncd 
themſelves to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, without ha- 
ving the leaſt regard to, or ſenſe of decency, which 
occahoned, as it muſt neceſſarily, the ruin of the 
ſlate. © The firſt Scipiot, ſays Paterculus, ſpeaking 
« of the Romans, had laid the foundations of their fu- 
« ture grandeur; and the laſt, by his conqueſts, had 
„opened a door to all manner of luxury and diſſo- 

« Jutenels, 


* Uhi Carthago, & æmula imperii cundz res amant, laſcivia atqueſuper- 
Romani. ab ſtirpe interiit, Fortuna bia incefſere, Idem. iu bello J gu 
ſevire ac miſcere omnia cepit, Sal- thi no. | EP 
aft. in bell. Catalin. Potentiæ Romagorum prior Sci- 

Ante Carthaginem deletam populus pio viam aperuerat, luxuriæ poſterior 
& ſenatus Romanus placide modeſte- aperuit. Quippe remoto Carthagin's 

ie inter ſe Remp. tra&tabant— metu, ſublataque imperii æmula, non 

tus hoſtilis in bonis artibus civita- gradu, ſed præcipiti curſu a virtute 

tem retinebat, Sed ubi formido illa deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcuſum. J,. 
menubus deceſſit, iliret ea, quæ ſe- Paterc, I. Ii. e. 1. 
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« luteneſs. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome 
« to ſtand for ever on its guard, by diſputing empire 
with that city, had been totally deitroyed; the de- 
« pravity of manners was no longer flow in its pro- 
« greſs, but ſwelled at once into the utmoſt exceſs of 
corruption.“ 

(u) Be this as it will, the ſenate reſolved to declare 
war againſt the Carthaginians ; and the reaſons or pre- 
tences urged for it were, their * M up ſhips, con- 
trary to the tenor of treaties; their ſending an army 
out of their territories againſt a prince who was in al- 
liance with Rome, and whoſe ſon they treated ill, at the 
time he was accompanied by a Roman ainbaflador. 

(x) An event, that chance occaſioned very fortunately, 
at the time that the ſenate of Rome was debating on the 
affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtleſs, very much to 
make them take that reſolution. This was the arrival of 
deputies from Utica, who came to ſurrender up them- 
lelves, their effects, their lands, and their city, into the 
hands of the Romans. Nothing could have happened 
more ſeaſonably. Utica was the ſecond city of Africa, 
valily rich, and had an equally fpacious and commodious 
port; it ſtood within ſixty furkongs of Carthage, fo that 
it might ſerve as a place of arms in the attack of that city. 
The 1 now heſitated no longer, but proclaimed. 
war. M. Manilius and L. Marcius Cenſorinus, the two 
conſuls, were deſired to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible. They 
had ſecret orders from the ſenate, not to end the war, but 
by the deſtruction of Carthage. The conſuls immediately 
left Rome, and ſtopped at Lilybæum in Sicily. They 
had a conſiderable fleet, on board of which were fourſcore 
thouſand foot, and about four thouſand horſe. 

The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the 
reſolutions which had been taken at Rome. The anſwer 
brought back by their deputies, had only increaſed their 
cars, viz. It was the buſineſs of the Carthaginians, to 
conſider what ſatisfafion was due to them*, This made 

them 


() A. M. 3855. A. Rom. 600. App. bell. 
( Polyb. excerpt, legat. p. 972. 
* To the Romans. 
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them not know what courſe to take. At laſt, they ſent 
new deputies, whom they inveſted with full powers to ad 
as they ſhould ſee fitting; and even (what the forme; 
wars could never make them ſtoop to) to declare, that the 
Carthaginians gave up themſelves, and all they poſſeſſed, 
to the will and pleaſure of the Romans. "This, according 
to the import of the clauſe, /e "may corum arbitris per- 
mittere, was ſubmitting themſelves, without reſerve, to 
the power of the Romans, and becoming their valli]z, 
Nevertheleſs, they did not expect any great ſucceſs from 
this condeſcenſion, though ſo very mortifying ; becaulc, 
as the. Uticans had been before-hand with them on that 
occaſion, this had deprived them of the merit of a ready 
and voluntary ſubmiſſion. f 
The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed 
that war had been proclaimed, and that the army was {ct 
out. The Romans had diſpatched a courier to Carthage, 
with the decree of the ſenate ; and to inform that city, 
that the Roman fleet was ſailed. The deputics had there- 
fore no time for deliberation, but delivered up themlclves, 
and all they poſſeſſed, to the Romans. In conſequence 
of this behaviour, they were anſwered, that ſince they 
had at laſt taken a right ſtep, the ſenate granted them their 
liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, and all their ter- 
ritories, and other poſſeſſions, whether publick or private, 
rovided that, within the ſpace of thirty days, they thould 
ſend (as hoſtages to Lilybæum) three hundred young Ca- 
thaginians of the firſt diſtinction, and comply with the 
orders of the conſuls. This laſt condition filled them 
with inexpreſſible anxiety: but the concern they were 
under would not allow them to make the leaſt reply, or 
to demand an explication ; nor indeed would it have been 
toany purpoſe. They therefore ſet out for Carthage, and 
there gave an account of their embaſſy. 
(z) All the articles of the treaty were extremely ſevere 
with regard to the Carthaginians, but the ſilence of the 
Romans, with reſpect to the cities, of which no notice 


was taken in the conceſſions which that people was willing 
to 


(z) Poly b. excerpt legat. p. 972, 
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to make, perplexed them exceedingly. But all they had 


to do was to obey. After the many former and recent 


loſſes the Carthaginians had ſuſtained they were by no 
means in a condition to reſiſt ſuch an enemy, ſince they 


| had not been able to oppoſe Maſiniſſa. Troops, pro- 


vilions, ſhips, allies, in a word, every thing was wanting, 
and hope and vigour more than all the reſt, 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days 
which had been allowed them were expired, but immedi- 
atcly ſent their hoſtages, 1n order to fotten the enemy, by 


| the readineſs of their obedience, though they durit not 
| flatter themſelves with the hopes of mceting with favour 


on this occalion. Theſe hoſtages were in a manner the 
flower, and the only hopes of the noblcſt families of Car- 
thage. No ſpeQtacle was ever more moving; nothing 
was now heard but cries, nothing ſeen but tears, and all 
places echoed with groans and lamentations. But above 
all, the unhappy mothers, quite bathed in tears, tore their 
diſhevelled hair, beat their breaſts, and, as if grief and 
deſpair had diſtracted them, they yelled in ſuch a manner, 
asmight have moved the moſt ſavage breaſts to compaſſion. 
But the ſcene was much more mournful, when the fatal 
moment of their ſeparation was come ; when, after havin 
accompanied their dear children to the ſhip, they bid them 
a long, laſt farewell, perſuaded that they ſhould never ſee 
them more; wept a flood of tears over them; embraced 
them with the utmoſt fondneſs ; claſped them eagerly in 
their arms; could not be prevailed upon to part with 
them, till they were forced away, which was more grievous 
and afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of 
their breaſts, The hoſtages being arrived in Sicily, were 
carried from thence to Rome ; and the conſuls told the 
deputies, that when they ſhould arrive at Utica, they 
would acquaint them with the orders of the republick. 
(a) In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, nothing can be more 
grievous than a ſtate of uncertainty, which, without de- 
Icending to particulars, images to the mind the blackeſt 


ſcenes of miſery. As ſoon as it was known, that the 


fleet 
{a) Polyb, p. 975. Appian, p. 4446. 
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fleet was arrived at Utica, the deputies repaired to. the 
Roman camp; ſignifying, that they were come in. the 
name of their republick, in order to receive the commands 
which they were ready to obey. The conſul, after prailiny 
their good diſpoſition and compliance, commanded them 
to deliver up to him without fraud or delay, all their arms. 
This they conſented to, but beſought him to reflect on 
the ſad condition to Which he was reducing them, in the 
time that Aſdrubal, whole quarrel againſt them was owing 
to no other cauſe but their perfect ſubmiſſion to the orders 
of the Romans, had advanced, almoſt to their gates, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men. "The anſwer returned, 
them was, that the Romans would ſet that matter right, 
(%% This order was immediately put in execution. 
There arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded 
with all the preparations of war, taken out of Carthage : 
two hundred thouſand complete ſets of armour, a num- 
berleſs multitude of darts and javelins, with two thouſand 
engines for ſhooting darts and {tones *, Then followed 
the deputies of Carthage, accompanicd by the molt vencr- 
able ſenators and prieſts, who came purpoſcly to try to 
move the Romans to compaſſiòn in this critical moment, 
when their ſentence was going to be pronounced, and their 
fate would be irreverſible. en the conſul, for it 
was he that ſpoke all this time, roſe up for a moment at 
their coming, and expreſſed ſome kindneis and affection 
for them; but ſuddenly aſſuming a grave and ſcvere coun- 
tenance : I cannot, ſays he, but commend the readincl; 
« with which you execute the orders of the ſenate. "They 
* have commanded me to tell you, that it is their abſolute 
« will and pleaſure that you depart out of Carthage, 
« which they have reſolved to deſtroy; and that you re- 
« move into any other part of your dominions, as you 
ſhall think proper, provided it be at the diſtance ol 
« eighty ſtadiat from the ſea.” 
(e) "The inſtant the conſul had pronounced this fulmi- 
nating decree, nothing was heard among the Garthagioians 
jul 


() Appian. p. 46. 


(c) Ibid. p. 46— 53. 
* Baſifiz or Catapult, 
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bin lamentable {hricks and howlings. Being now in a 
manner thunder-{truck, they neither knew where they 
were, nor what they did; but rolled themſelves in the duſt, 
tearing their clothes, and unable to vent their grief any 
otherwiſe, N broken ſighs and deep groans. Being 
afterwards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands 
with the air of ſuppliants, one moment towards the gods, 
and the next towards the Romans, imploring their mercy 
and juſtice with regard to a people, who would {von be 
reduced to the extremes of deſpair. But as both the gods 
and men were deaf to their fervent prayers, they foon 
changed them into reproaches and imprecations ; bidding 
the Romans call to mind, that there were ſuch beings as 
ai enging deities, whoſe ſevere cyes were for ever open on 
guilt and treachery. The Romans themſelves could not 
refrain from tears at ſo moving a ſpectacle, but their reſo- 
Iution was fixed. The deputics could not even prevail fo 
tar, as to get the execution of this order ſuſpended, till 
they ſhould have an opportunity of preſenting themſelves 
again before the ſenate, if poſlible, to get it revoked. 
They were forced to ſet out immediately, and carry the 
anſwer to Carthage. 

| (4) The people waited for their return with ſuch an 
impatience and terrour, as words could never expreſs. It 
was fcarce poſſible for them to break through the crowd, 
that flocked round them, to hear the anſwer, which was 
but too _ painted in their faces, When they were 
come into the ſenate, and had declared the barbarous orders 
ol the Romans, a general ſhriek informed the people of 
their too lamentable fate; and, from that inſtant nothing 
was ſeen and heard in every part of the city, but howling 
and deſpair, madneſs and ury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 
courſe of the hiſtory for a moment, to reflect on the con- 
duct of the Romans. It is a great pity that the fragment 
of Polybius, where an account is given of this deputation, 
ſhould end exactly in the moſt affecting part of this event. 
I ſhould ſet a much higher value on one ſhort reflection of 


ſo 
(4) Appian. p. 53, 54+ 
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$o judicious an author, than on the long harangues which 
Appian aſcribes to the deputies and the conſul. I can 
never believe, that ſo rational, judicious, and juſt a man 
as Polybius, could have approved the proceedings of the 
Romans on the preſent occaſion. We do not here dif. 
cover, in my opinion, any of the characteriſticks which 
diſtinguiſhed them anciently; that greatneſs of ſoul, that 
rectitude, that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, 
frauds, and impoſtures, which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, 
formed no part of the Roman genius; Minime Romani 
artibus. Why did not the Romans attack the Carthayj- 
nians by open force? Why ſhould they declare expreſeh 
in a treaty (a molt ſolemn and ſacred thing) that they 
allowed them the full enjoyment of their liberties and 
laws; and underſtand, at the ſame time, certain private 
conditions, which proved the intire ruin of both? Why 
thould they conceal, under the ſcandalous omitlion of the 
word city in this treaty, the black deſign of deſtroying 
Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of ſuch an equivoca- 
tion, they might deſtroy it with juſtice ? In fine, why did 
the Romans not make their laſt declaration, till after they 
had extorted from the Carthaginians, at different times, 
their hoſtages and arms; that 1s, till they had abſolutely 
rendered them incapable of diſobeying their moſt arbitrary 
commands ? Is it not manifeſt, that Carthage, notwith- 
ſtanding all its defcats and loſſes, though it was weakened 
and almoſt exhauſted, was {till a terrour to the Romans, 
and that they were perſuaded, they were not able to con- 
quer it by force of arms? It is very dangerous to be 
poſſeſſed of ſo much power as may enable one to commit 
injuſtice with impunity, and with a proſpect of being 4 
gainer by it. he experience of all ages ſhows, that 
— Aalen ſcruple to commit injuſtice, when they think 
it will conduce to their advantage. 

(e) The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
Achzans differs widely from what was practiſed here. 
Theſe people, ſays he, far from uſing artifice and deccit 
wich regard to their allies, in order to enlarge their * 

i 


(e) Polyb, 1, xiii. p. 671, 672, 
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did not think themſelves allowed to employ them even 
acain{t their enemies, conſidering only thoſe victories as 
{olid and glorious, which were obtained ſword in hand, by 
dint of courage and bravery. He ons in the ſame place, 
that there then remained among the Romans, but very 
faint traces of the ancient generoſity of their anceſtors; 
andhe thinks it incumbent on him (as he declares) to make 
this remark, in oppoſition to a maxim which was grown 
very common in his time, among perſons in the admini- 
{tration of governments, who imagined, that honeſty is 
inconliſtent with good policy; and that it is impoſſible to 
ſucceed in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, either in war 


or peace, without uſing fraud and deceit on ſome occaſions. | 


(f) I now return to my ſubject. The conſuls made 
no great haſte to march againit Carthage, not ſuſpect- 
ing they had reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from 
that city as it was now diſarmed. However, the in- 
habitants took the opportunity of this delay, to put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, being all unani- 
moully reſolved not to quit the city. They appointed 
as general, without the walls, Aſdrubal, who was at 
the head of twenty thouſand men: and to whom de- 
puties were ſent accordingly, to intreat him to forget, 
tor his country's ſake, the injuſtice which had been 
done him, from the dread they were under of the Ro- 
mans. The command of the troops, within the walls, 
was given to another Aſdrubal, grandſon of Maſiniſſa. 
I hey then applied themſelves in making arms with in- 
credible expedition. "The temples, the palaces, the 
open markets and ſquares, were all changed into ſo 
many arſenals, were men and women worked day and 
night. Every day were made an hundred and fort 
iliclds, three hundred ſwords, five hundred pikes or 
javelins, a thoufand arrows, and a great number of 
engines to diſcharge them; and, becauſe they wanted 
materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly ſupplied their wants on this occaſion. 


Maſ- 
Y Appian, p. 55. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 833. 
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's) Maſiniifa was very much diſguſted at the Ro. 
mans, becauſe, after he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his 
victory, without acquainting him in any manner with 
their deſign, which circumitance cauſed fome coldich 
between them. 

(% During this interval, the conſuls were advancing 
towards the city, in order to beſiege it. As they cc 
pected nothing leſs than a vigorous reſiſtance, the in- 
credible reſolution and courage of the beſieged filled 
them with the utmoſt aſtonithment. The Carthagini- 
ans were for ever making the boldeſt ſallies, in order 
to repulſe the beſiegers, to burn their engines, and 
haraſs their foragers. Cenforinus attacked the city, 
on one fide, and Manilius on the other Scipio, at- 
terwards ſurnamed Africanus, was then a tribune in 
the army; and diſtinguifhed himſelf above the reit of 
the officers, no leſs by his prudence than by his bravery, 
The conſul, under whom he fought, committed many 
overſights, by refuſing to follow his advice. Thus 
young officer drew the troops from ſeveral dangers 
into which their imprudent leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned perſon, Phamæas by name, who was ge- 
neral of the enemy's cavalry, and continually harafſe 
the foragers, did not dare ever to keep the field when 
It N turn to ſupport them; ſo capable was 
he to order his troops, and poſt himſelf to advantage. 
So great and univerſal a reputation, excited ſome em) 
againſt him in the beginning; but as he behaved, in 
all reſpects, with the utmoſt modeſty and reſerve, 
that envy was ſoon changed into admiration; ſo that 
when the ſenate ſent deputies to the camp, to enquire 
into the ſtate of the ſiege, the whole army gave him 
unanimouſly the higheſt commendations; the foldiers 


as well as officers, nay, the very generals extolled 


the merit of young Scipio: ſo neceſſary it is for 3 
man to ſoften, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the 
ſplendour of his riſing glory, by a ſweet and modelt 
Carriage; 
ſe] Apfian, Pag. S. (4) ag. 5188. 
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Worringe; and not to excite the jealouſy of people by 
Ehawglity and ſelf-ſufficient behaviour, as it naturally 
hs Www akons pride in others. and makes even virtue it{clt 
h W odions. 


Ro. 


ul WE (/) About the ſame time Maſiniſſa, ſmding his end 
| approach, ſent to deſire a viſit from Scipio, in order 
ing WT that he might inveſt him with full powers, to diſpoſe, 


ase he ſhould ſee proper, of his kingdom and eſtate, 
n- in behalf of his children. But on Scipio's arrival he 
+ WW found that monarch dead. Maſiniſſa had commanded 

| them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the 

directions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind 
ng S of father and guardian to them. I ſhall give no fur- 
her account here of the family and poſterity of Ma- 
u vnilla, becauſe that would interrupt too much the 
W hiltory of Carthage. 


Ol Ihe high efteem which Phamæas had entertain- 
J. ed ſor Scipio, induced him to forſake the Carthagini— 
ly ans, and go over to the Romans. Accordingly he join- 
us ed him with above two thouſand horſe and did great 
1 ſervice at the ſiege. 

n. Calpurnius Piſo the conſul, and L. Mancinus 
e kis licutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of 
ed the ſpring. Nothing remarkable was tranſacted during 
an ths campaign, The Romans were even defeated on 
as leveral occations, and carried on the ſiege of Carthage 
e. but ſlowly. The beſieged, on the contrary, had re- 
* covered their ſpirits. "Their troops were conſiderably 
n increaſed, they daily got new allies; and even ſent 
6 an expreſs as far as * ta the counterfeit Phi- 
a lip*; who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus, and was then 
e engaged in a war with the Romans; to exhort him to 
n cany it on with vigour, and promiſing to furniſh 
5 him with money and ſhips. 

q n) This news occaſioned ſeme uneaſineſs at Rome. 
a People began to donbt the ſucceſs of a war, which 
: grew daily more uncertain, and was more important 


than 


(i) A, M 3857. A. Rom. 601. Strabo, I. xvii. p. 63. (#) Pag. 65 
(/) pag. 66. () Pag. 68, * Andriſciv% | 
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than had at firſt been imagined. As much as they were 
diſſatisfied with the dilatorineſs of the generals, a 
exclaimed at their conduct, ſo much did they una. 
mouſly agree in applauding young Scipio; and extol. 
ling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come 
to Rome, in order to ſtand candidate for the edileſliip, 
The inſtant he appeared in the aſſembly, his name, 
his countenance, his reputation, a general perſuaſion 
that he was deſigned by the gods to end the third Pu- 
nic war, as the firſt Scipio, his grandfather by adop- 
tion, had terminated the ſecond; theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances made a very ſtrong impreſſion on the peo- 
ple; and though it was contrary to law, and therefore 
Oppoled by the ancient men, inſtead of the edileſhip 
which he ſued for, the people, diſregarding for once 
the laws, conferred the (% conſulſhip upon him, and 
aſſigned him Africa for his province, without caſting 
lots for his provinces, as uſual, and as Druſus his 
colleague demanded. 

(e) As ſoon as Scipio had completed his recruits, 
he ſet out for Sicily, and arrived foon after in Utica, 
He came very ſeaſonably for Mancinus, Piſo's licute- 
nant, who had raſhly fixed himſelf in a poſt where he 
was ſurrounded by the enemy; and would have been 
cut to pieces, had not that very morning, the new 
conſul, who, at his arrival heard of the danger he 
was in, re-1mbarked his troops in the night, and fal- 
ed with the utmoſt ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. 

(p) Scipio's firſt care, after his arrival, was to re- 
vive the diſcipline among the troops, which he found 
had been entirely neglected. There was not the lealt 
regularity, ſubordination, or obedience, Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feaſting, and diverſions. He 
drove from the camp all uſeleſs perſons, ſettled the 
quality of the proviſions he would have brought n 
by the ſuttlers, and allowed of none but what were 
plain and fit for ſoldiers, ſtudiouſly baniſhing all things 
of a dainty, luxurious kind, | 

After 


(% A. M. 3858, A. Rom, 602, {o) Appian, p. 69 (% Page 75. 
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After he had made theſe regulations, which coſt him 
ut little time and pains, becauſe he himſelf firſt ſet 
me example, he was perſuaded that thoſe under him 
E wore ſoldiers, and therupon he prepared to carry on 
me ſiege with vigour. Having ordered his troops to 
provide themſelves with axes, levers, and ſcaling lad- 
ders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and with- 
out the leaſt noiſe, to a diſtrict of the city called Me- 
bara; when ordering them to give a ſudden and general 
tout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy 
who did not expect to be attacked in the night, were, 
at firſt, in the utmoſt terror; however, they defended 
themſelves ſo courageouſly, that Scipio could not ſcale 
the walls. But perceiving a tower that was forſaken, 
and which ſtood without the city, very near the walls, 
he detached thither a party of intrepid ſoldiers, who, 
by the help of“ pontons, got from the tower on the 
walls, and from thence into Megara, whoſe gates they 
broke down. Scipio entered 1t immediately after, and 
drove the enemies out of that poſt; who, terrified at 
this unexpected aſſault, and imagining that the whole 
city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they were 
tollowed even by thoſe forces that were encamped 
without the city, who abandoned their camp to the 
Romans, and thought it neceſſary for them to fly to a 
place of ſecurity. 

(%) Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 
vive ſome account of the ſituation and dimenſions of 
Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war againſt 
the Romans, contained ſeven hundred thouſand inha- 
bitanis, It ſtood at the bottom of a gulf ſurrounded 
with the ſea, and in the form of a peninſula, whoſe 
neck, that is, the iſthmus which joined it to the con- 
nent, was twenty five ſtadia, or a league and a quar- 
ter in breadth. The peninſula was three hundred 


ant ſixty ſtadia or eighteen leagues round. On the 
welt ide there projected from it a long neck of land, 
| half 


(2) Appian, p. 56 & l. lvii Strabo, I. xvii, p. 832. 
| * A fort of moveable bridge, 
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half a ſtadium, or twelve fathoms broad; Which ad. 
vancing into the fea, divided it from a morals, aud 
was fenced on all ſides with rocks and a ſingle wall, 
On the ſouth ſide, towards the continent, where {to 
the citadel called Byrſa, the city was ſurrounded with 
a triple wall, thirty cubits high, abſtracted from 
parapets and towers, with which it was flanked 
all round at equal diſtances, each interval being four- 
ſcore fathoms. Every tower was four ſtories high, and 
the walls but two; they were arched, and in the 
lower part were ſtalls large enough to hold three hun- 
dred A hants with their fodder, &c. over theſe were 
{tables for four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their 
food. There likewiſe was room enough to lodge 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. In 
fine, - all theſe were contained within the walls. The 
walls were weak and low in one place only ; and that 
was a neglected angle, which began at the neck of 
land above. mentioned, and extended as far as the 
harbours which were on the welt ſide. Two of thee 
communicated with each other, and had but one en- 
trance, ſeventy feet broad, ſhut up with chains. The 
firſt was appropriated for the merchants, and had fe- 
veral diſtinct habitations for the ſeamen. The ſecond 
or inner harbour, was for the {hips of war, in the mill 
of which ſtood an iſland, called Cothon, lined, as the 
harbour was, with large keys, in which were diſtinct 
receptacles * for ſheltering from the weather two hun- 
dred and twenty ſhips; over theſe were magazines 0r 
ſtore-houſes, wherein was lodged whatever is necellary 
for arming and equipping fleets. "The entrance into 
each of theſe receptacles was adorned with two me 
ble pillars of the nick order: So that both the hat- 
bour and the jiland repreſented on each fide two mas- 
nificent galleries. In this ifland was the admiral 
2 and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the 

arbour. he could from thence diſcover whatever Wis 
doing at ſea, though no one, from thence, could ſee 
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be revenged on the Romans, and, at the ſame time, 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation 
and pardon, brought all the Roman priſoners he had 
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what was tranſacting in the inward part of the har- 
bour. The merchants, in like manner, had no proſpect 
of the men of war, the two ports being operated by 
a double wall, each having its particular gate that led 
to the city, without paſling through the other har- 
bour. (Y) So that Carthage may be divided into three 
parts: the harbour, which was double, and called 
ſometimes Cothon, from the little iſland of that name: 
the citadel, named Byrſa: the city properly ſo called, 
where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the cita- 
del, and was called Megara. 


(%) At day-break, Aſdrubal * r the igno- 
at he might 


taken, upon the walls, in ſight of the whole army. 
There he put them to the moſt exquiſite torture ; putting 
out their eyes, cutting off their — ears, and fingers; 
tearing their ſkin to pieces with iron rakes or harrows, 
and then threw them headlong from the top of the 
battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Car- 
thaginians with horrour: however, he did not ſpare even 
them, but murthered many ſenators who had been ſo 
brave as to oppoſe his tyranny. 

t) Scipio, finding himſelf abſolute maſter of the 


F [ithmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had deſert- 


ed, and built a new one for his troops, It was in a 
ſquare form, ſurrounded with large and deep intrench- 
ments, and fenced with ſtrong palliſades. On the ſide 
which faced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve 


fect high, flanked at proper diſtances with towers and 


redoubts; and on the middle tower he erected a ve 
high wooden fort, from whence could be ſeen whatever 
was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 


(r) Boch, in Phal, p. 612. () Appian p. 92» (i) Pag. 72, 
I was be who at irt come niſſ 's grandſon, to be put to death 
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whole ' brea:lth of the Iſthmus, that is, twenty-fye 
ſtadia “. Ihe enemy, who were within arrow-ſh 
of it, employed their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to this 
work; but, as the whole army worked at it Gy 
and night, withaut intermiſſion, it was finiſhed in 
twenty four days. Scipio reaped a double advantage 
from this work: firſt, his forces were lodged more 
ſafely and commodiouſly than before: ſecondly, he cut 
off all proviſzons from the beſieged, to whom none 
could be brought but by land; which diſtreſſed them 
. exceedingly, both becauſe the ſea is frequently very 

tempeſtuous in that place, and becauſe the * 
fleet kept a ſtrict guard. This proved one of the chief 
cauſes of the famine which raged ſoon after in ihe 
city. Beſides, Aſdrubal diſtributed the corn that wa 
brought only among the thirty thouſand men who ſerved 
under him, without regard to what became of the in- 
habitants. 

(u) To diſtreſs them ſtill more, by the want of pro- 
viſions, Scipio attempted to ſtop up the mouth of the 
haven, by a mole, beginning at the abovementioned 
neck of land, which was near the harbour. Thebe- 
ſieged looked, at firſt, upon this attempt as ridiculous, 
and accordingly they inſulted the workmen : bim, at laſt, 
| — Bona make an aſtoniſhing progreſs every day, 

they to be afraid; and to take ſuch 2 as 
might, if poſſible, render the attempt unſucceſsſul, 
Every one, to the women and children, fell to work, 
but ſo privately, that all Scipio could learn from the 

riſoners, was, that they had heard a great noiſe in the 
arbour, but did not know the cauſe or occaſion of it. 
At laſt, all things being ready, the Carthaginians 
opened, on a ſudden, a new outlet, on the other {ide 
of the haven; and appeared at ſea with a numerous 
fleet, which they had then built with the old materia 
found in their magazines. It is generally allowed, that 
had they attacked the Roman fleet directly, = = 
all 


| 0% Appian p. 74. 
Feur miles and three guarters, 
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inſallibly have taken it; becauſe as no ſuch attempt was 
expected, and every man was otherwiſe employed, the 
Carthaginians would have found it without rowers, ſol- 
diers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, ſays the 
hiſtorian, was decreed. Having therefore only offered 
a kind of inſult or bravado to the Romans, they returned 
into the harbour. | 
(x) Two days after they brought forward their ſhips, 
with a reſolution to fight in good earneſt, and found the 
enemy ready for them. This battle was to determine 
the fate of both parties. It laſted a long time, each 
exerting themſelves to the utmoſt : the one to fave their 
country reduced to the laſt extremity, and the other to 
complete their victory. During the fight, the Cartha- 
ginian brigantines 2 along under the large Roman 
ſhips, broke to pieces ſometimes their ſterns, and at 
other times their rudders and oars ; and when briſkly 
attacked, retreated with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, and re- 
turned immediately to the charge. At laſt, after the two 
armies had fought with equal ſucceſs till ſun ſet, the 
Carthaginiaus thought proper to retire; not that they 
believed themſelves overcome, but, in order to begin the 
fight again on the morrow. Part of their ſhips not being 
able to run ſwiftly enough into the harbour, becauſe the 
mouth of it was two narrow, took thelter under a very 
ſpacious terraſs, which had been thrown up againſt the 
walls to unload goods, on. the fide of which a ſmall 
12mpart had been raiſed during this war, to prevent the 
enemy from pollefling themſelves of it. Here the fight 
was again renewed with more vigour than ever, and 
lalted till late at night. The Carthaginians ſuffered 
very much, and the few ſhips of theirs which got off, 
lailed for refuge to the city. Morning being come, 
Scipio attacked the terraſs, and carried it, though with 
great difficulty; after which he poſted and fortified 
limfelf on it, and built a brick wall cloſe to that of 
the city, and of the ſame height. When it was finiſhed 
he commanded four thoufand men to get on the 
H 2 | top 
(x) Appian, p. 75- | 
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top of it, and to diſcharge from it a perpetual ſhower of 
darts and arrows upon the enemy, which did great exe. 
cution ; becaule, as the two walls were of equal height, 
there was ſcarce one dart without effet. Thus ended 
this campaign. 

(y) During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
to overpower the enemy's troops without the city, who 
very much harraſſed the troops that brought his pro- 
viſions, and protected ſuch as were ſent to the beſieged. 
For this purpoſe he attacked a neighbouring fort, called 
Nepheris, where they uſed to ſhelter themſelves. In 
the laſt action, above ſeventy thouſand of the enemy, 
as well ſoldiers as peaſants, who had been inliſted, were 
cut to pieces ; ad the, fort was carried with great diff 
culty, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of two-and-twenty days, 
The ſeiſure of this fort was followed by the ſurrender of 
almoſt all the ſtrong holds in Africa ; and contributed 
very much to the taking of Carthage itſelf, into which, 
from that time, it was almoſt impoſſible to bring any 
proviſions. 

(z) Early in the ſpring, Scipio attacked, at one and 
the ſame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the ci- 
tadel. Having poſſeſſed himſelf of the wall which 
ſurrounded this port, he threw himſelf into the great 
ſquare of the city that was near it, from whence was an 
aſcent to the citadel, up three ſtreets, on each ſide of 
which were houſes, from the tops whereof a ſhower of 
darts were diſcharged upon the Romans, who were 
obliged, before they could advance farther, to force 
the * they came firſt to, and poſt themſelves in 
them, in order to diſlodge from thence the enemy who 
fought from the neighbouring houſes. The combat 
which was carried on from the tops, and in every part 
of the houſes continued fix days, * which a dread- 
ful ſlaughter was made. To clear the ſtreets, and male 
way for the troops, the Romans dragged aſide, with 
hooks, the bodies of ſuch of the inhabitants as had been 
ſlain, or precipitated headlong from the houſes 12 

\ rew 


(y) Appian, p. 78. () A. M. 3859. A. Rom, 603. Appiany P. 79. 
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| threw them into pits, the greateſt part of them bein 
{till alive and panting. In this toil, which laſted fix 
days and as many nights, the foldiers were relieved from 
time to time, by freſh ones, without which they would 
have been quite ſpent. Scipio was the only perſon who 
did not take a wink of ſleep all this time; giving order in 
all places, and ſcarce allowing himſelf leiſure to take the 
lealt refreſhment. | 

(a) There was ſtill reaſon to believe, that the ſiege 
would laſt much longer, and occaſion a great effuſion of 
blood. But on the ſeventh day, there appeared a 
company of men in a ſuppliant poſture and habit, who 

deſired no other conditions, but that the Romans would 
pleaſe to ſpare the lives of all thole who ſhould be 
willing to leave the citadel ; which requeſt was granted 
them, only the deſerters were excepted. Accordingly 
there came out fifty thouſand men and women, who 
were ſent into the fields under a ſtrong guard. The 
deſerters, who were about nine hundred, finding they 
would not be allowed quarter, fortified themſelves in 
the temple of Æſculapius, with Aſdrubal, his wife, and 
two children; where, though their number was but 
ſmall, they might have held out a long time, becauſe 
the temple ſtood on a very high hill, upon rocks, to 
winch the aſcent was by ſixty ſteps. But at laſt exhauſted 
by hunger and 3 oppreſſed with fear, and 
ſcceing their deſtruction at hand, they loſt all patience; 
when, abandoning the lower part of the temple, they 
retired to the uppermoſt ſtory, and reſolved not to quit 
it but with their lives. 

In the mean time Aſdrubal, being deſirous of ſaving 
his own life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying 
an olive branch in his hand, and threw himſelf at his 
feet. Scipio ſhewed him immediately to the deſerters, 
who, tranſported with rage and fury at the ſight, 
vented millions of imprecations againſt him, and ſet fire 
to the temple. Whilſt it was lighting, we are told, 

that Aſdrubal's wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplendidly as 
[ H. 3 poſſible 
(a) Appian, p. 81. | 


flight of Scipio, addreſſed him with a loud voice : « | 


and Perſians, whoſe dominions were cnce of ſo grell 


had been ſo glorious throughout the world, Hull of the 
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poſſible, and placing herſelf with her two children js 


call not down, ſays ſhe, curſes upon thy head, () 
„ Roman; for thou only takeſt the privilege allowed hy 
the laws of war: but may the gods of Carthage, and 
„thou in concert with them, punith, according to his 
„ deferts, the falſe wretch, who has betrayed his countty, 
„ his gods, his wife, his children!“ Then, direCting 
herſelf to Aſdrubal, “ Perfidious wretch, ſays hc; 
thou baſeſt of creatures ! this fire will preſently con- 
« fume both me and my children ; but as to thee (too 
« ſhameful general of Carthage) go—adorn the gay 
„triumph of thy conqueror—ſuffer, in the ſight of al 
« Rome, the tortures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſts!“ She 
had no fooner pronounced thefe words, but ſeiſing her 
children, ſhe cut their | throats, threw them into the 
Bames, and afterwards ruſhed into them herſelf; in 
which ſhe was imitated by all the deſerters. 

(2) With regard to Scipio, when he ſaw this famous 
city, which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and 
might haze been compared to the greateſt empires, on 
account of the extent of its dominions both by fea ard 
lend; its mighty armies; its fleets, elephants, and 
riches ; and that the Carthaginians were even ſuperior 
to other nations, by their courage and greatneſs df 
foul ; as notwithſtanding their being deprived of arms 
and ſhips, they had ſuſtained, for three whole years 
all the hardſhips and calamities of a long ſiege ; ſeeing 
I ſay this city entirely ruined, hiſtorians relate, tha 
he could not refuſe his tears to the unhappy fate d 
Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, and em. 
Pires, are liable to revolutions no leſs tan particu 
men; that the like ſad fate had befallen Troy, ancient) 
ſo pcwerful; and, in later times, the Aſſyrians, Medes 


an extent; and laſtly, the Macedonians, whoſe empit 


mourn! 
(5) Appian, p. 82. 
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mournful ideas, he repeated the following verſes of Homer, 


Etta Nip, 0TAav wor oxanm" [x@- Ln 
Kai Ileiau@® rai hag tuuinau LTH. 
Il. “. 164, 165, 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
[hich Troy's proud glories in the duft ſhall lay, 
len Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin follow all. Pork. 


thereby denouncing the ſuture deſtiny of Rome, as he 
himſelf confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired Scipio to 
explain himſelf on that occaſion. 
Had the truth enlightened his ſoul, he would have 
diſcovered what we are taught in the Scriptures, that 
(e) becauſe of unrighteaus dealing, 11juries, and riches 
get by deceit, a kingdom is tranſlated from one people to © 
anather. Carthage is deſtroyed, becauſe its avarice, 
rhdiouſneſs, and cruelty, have attained their utmoſt 
Neid. The like fate will attend Rome, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride, and unjuſt uſurpations, con- 
cealed beneath a 18 and deluſive 7 of juſtice 
and virtue, ſhall have conpelled the ſovereign Lord, the 
diſpoſer of empires, to give the univerſe an important 
leſſon in its fall. 

(d) Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio 
gave the plunder of it (the gold, filver, ſtatues, and 
other offerings which ſhould be found, in the temples 
excepted) to 2 ſoldiers for ſome days. He afterwards 
beſtowed ſeveral military rewards on them, as well as 
on the othcers, two of whom had particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Caius — 2 
who firit ſcaled the walls. After this, adorning a 
very ſmall ſhip (an excellent ſailer) with the enemy's 
ſpoils, he ſent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 

e) At the ſame time he ordered the inhabitants of 
Sicily to come and take poſſeſſion of the pictures and 

4 ſtatues 


{c) Eeeleſ. x 83. (4) A. M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. Rom. 693. 
Ant. J. C. 145. Appian. p. 83. (e) Ibid. 9 
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ſtatues which the Carthaginians had plundered them of 
in the former wars. When he reſtored, to the citizens of 
Agrigentum, Phalaris's famous bull *, he told them that 
this bull, which was, at one and the ſame time, x 
monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, and of 
the lenity of their we the ſovereigns, ought to make 


them ſenſible, which would be moſt advantageous for 


them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govem- 
ment of the Romans. | 

Having expoſed to ſale part of the ſpoils of Carthage, 
he commanded, on the moſt ſevere penalties, his family 
not to take, or even buy any of them: ſo careful was 
he to remove from himſelf, and all belonging to him, 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of avarice. 

(When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themſelves to 
the moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, as if the publick 
tranquillity had not been ſecured till that inſtant. They 
revolved in their minds, all the calamities which the 
Carthaginians had brought upon them, in Sicily, in 
Spain, and even in Italy, for ſixteen years together; 
during which, Hannibal had plundered four hundred 
towns, deſtroyed three hundred thouſand men, and re- 
duced Rome itſelf to the utmoſt extremity. Amid 
the rememberance of theſe paſt evils, the people in 
Rome would aſk one another, whether it were really 
true that Carthage was in aſhes. All ranks and degrees 
of men emulouſſy ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greateli 
gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens were, for 
many days, employed wholly in ſolemn facrifices, in 
publick prayers, games, and ſpectacles. 

g) After theſe religious duties were ended, the ſenatc 
ſent ten commiſſioners into Africa, to regulate, in con- 
junction with Scipio, the fate and condition of that 
country, in times to come. Their firſt care was 10 

demoliſh 
(f) Appian. p. 83. (g) Ibid. p. 84. 

* Quem taurum Scipio cum red- au popnlo R. obtemperare, cum 

deret Agrigentinis, dixiſſe dicitur, idem monumentum & domeſtic? 


uam eſſe illos cogitare utrum crudelitatis, & noſtræ manſued 
eſſet Siculis utilius, fuiſne ſervire, dinis haberent. Cicer. Verr. vi. u. 73: 
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demoliſh whatever was ſtill remaining of Carthage“. 
Rome +, though miſtreſs of almolt the whole world, 
could not believe herſelf ſafe as long as even the name 
of Carthage was in being: ſo true it is, that an inve- 
terate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, laſts 
even beyond the time when all caule of fear is removed ; 
and docs not ceaſe, till the object that occaſions it is no 
more. Orders were given, in the name of the Romans, 
that it never ſhould be inhabited again; and dreadful im- 
precations were — againſt thoſe, who, contrary 
to this prohibition, ſhould attempt to rebuild any parts 
of it, eſpecially thoſe called Byrſa and Megara. In the 
mean time, every one who deſired it, was admitted to 
ſee Carthage: Scipio being well pleaſed, to have people 
view the ſad ruins of a city which had dared to contend 
with Rome for empire f. The commiſſioners decreed 
further, that thoſe cities, which, during this war, had 
joined with the enemy, ſhould all be raſed, and their 
territories be given to the Roman allies ; they particu- 
larly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole 
country lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the 
reſt they made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman 
rovince, whither a prætor was ſent annually. 

(% All matters being thus ſettled, Scipio returned to 
Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So mag- 
nificent a one had never been ſeen before; the whole 
exhibiting nothing but ſtatues, rare invaluable pictures, 
and other curioſities, which the Carthaginians had for 

H 5 e 


(5) Appian, p. 84. 
* We may gueſs at the dimenſions ravit fore, fi nomen uſquam ma- 


of this famaus city, by what Florus nexet Carthaginis. Adeo odium 
h, viz, that it was 1 certaminibus ortum, ultra metum 


days on fire before it could be all 
conjamed, Quanta urbs deleta fit. 
ut de cæteris taceam, vel ignium 
mora probari poteſt: Quippe per 
continuos decem & ſeptem dies vix 
potuit incendium- extingui. Lib, ii. 
C 15. 

t 7 e Roma, jam terra- 
rum orbe ſuperato, ſecuram ſre- 


durat & ne in victis quidem depo- 
nitur, neque ante inviſum eſſe de- 
ſinit, quam eſſe deſit. Pel. Paterc. 
J. i. c. 12. | 

t Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum 
hac urve de imperio certarui ty 
vaſtigia calamitatis oſter deret. A- 
grar. ii. a, 50. . 
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many years, been collecting, in other countries; not to 
mention the money carried into the publick treaſury, 
which amounted to immenſe ſums. g 

(i) Notwithſtanding the great precautions which 
were taken, to hinder Carthage from being ever re— 
built, in leſs than thirty years after, and even in Scipio's 


life-time, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate himſelf 


with the people, undertook to found it a-new, and 
conducted thither a colony conſiſting of fix thouſand 
citizens for that purpoſe. The ſenate, hearing that the 


workmen had been terrified by many unlucky omens, 


at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying the 

foundations of the new city, would have ſufpended the 

attempt; but the tribune, not being over-fcrupulons in 

religious matters, carried on the work, notwithſlandin 

all theſe bad preſages, and finiſhed it in a few days. 

2 was the firſt Roman colony that was ever ſent out of 
taly. 

10 is probable, that only a kind of huts were built 
there, ſince we are told, * that when Marius retired 
hither, in his flightto Africa, he lived in a mean and poor 
condition amid the ruins of Carthage, confoling himſelt 
by the ſight of ſo GR a ſpectacle ; himſelf ſerving, 
in ſome meaſure, as a conſolation to that ill- fated city. 

(% Appian relates, that Julius Cæſar, after the death 
of Pompey, having croſſed into Africa, faw, in adream, 
an army compoſed of a prodigious number of ſoldiers, 
who, with tears in their eyes, called him; and that, ſtrick 
with the viſion, he writ down in his pocket-book the 
deſign which he formed on this occaſion, of rebuilding 
Carthage and Corinth ; but that having been murthered 
ſoon after by the conſpirators, Auguſtus Cæſar, bs 
adopted ſon, who found this memorandum among his 
papers, rebuilt Carthage near the ſpot where it ſtood for- 
merly, in order that the imprecations which had . 

, | ven 

P Appian. p. 85. Plut. in. vit. Graceh. p. 834. (4) bid. 85. 

Marius curfum in Africam thagienm, illa intuens Marium, 
direxit, inoquemque vitamin tugu- alter alteri ent eſſe ſolabo, 


rio ruinarum Carthaginienfium to- Val. Paterc, I. u. Cy 19. 
jeravit: cum Marius aſpiciens Car- 
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vented at the time of its deſtruction, againſt thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to rebuild it, might not fall upon 
him. | g 
(% I know not what foundation W own has for 
this ſtory ; but we read in Strabo, that arthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the ſame time by Cæſar, to 
whom he gives the name of God, by which title, a 
little before (), he had plainly intended Julius Cæſar; 
and Plutarch (), in the life time of that emperor, aſcribes 
expreſsly to him, the eſtabliſhment of theſe two colonies ; 
and obſerves, that one remarkable circumſtance in theſe 
two cities is, that as both had been taken and deſtroyed 
together, they were likewiſe rebuilt and repeopled at 
the ſame time. However this be, Strabo w 2. that, \ 
in his time, Carthage was as populous as any city in j | 
l 


Africa; and it role to be the capital of Africa, under the 
ſucceeding emperors. It exiſted for above ſeven hundred 
years in ſplendour, but at laſt was ſo completely de- 
ſtroyed by the Saracens, in the beginning of the ſe- ll 
venth century, that neither its name, nor the leaſt footiteps "4 
of it are known, at this time, in the country. 1. 


A digreſſian on the manners and character of the ſecond 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


CIPIO, the deſtroyer of Carthage, was ſon to the 
famous Paulus /Emilius, who conquered Perſeus, the 
laſt king of Macedon ; and conſequently grandſon to that 
Paulus, who loſt his life in the battle of Cannæ. He 
was adopted by the ſon of the great Scipio Africanus, and 
called Scipio Emilianus; the names of the two fa- 
milies being ſo united, purſuant: to the law of adop- 
tions. Our * Seipio ſupported, with equal luſtre, the 
honour and dignity of both houſes, being poſſeſſed of all 
the exalted qualities of the ſword and gown. The 
6 Whole 
(1) Appian 1. vii. p. 833. (m) Pag. 83. (A)] Pag. 733. 
* Scipio Æmilianus, vir avitis diorum eminentiſſimus ſeculi ſui qui 
P. Africani paterniſque L. Pauli nihil in vita niſi laudandum aut fecit 


virtutibus ſimillimus, omnibus belli aut dixit aut ſenſit. Vel Paterc. l. 
dogs doübus, ingeniique ac ſtu- c. 12. 


ſion ſoever he be, than the adorning his ſoul with 
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whole tenor of his life, ſays an hiſtorian, whether with 
regard to his actions, his thoughts, or his words, was 
conſpicuous for its great beauty and regularity. He di. 
tinguiſhed himſelf particularly (a circumſtance ſeldom 
found at that time in perſons of the military profetlion) 
by his exquiſite taſte for polite literature, and all the 


| ſciences; as well as by the uncommon regard he ſhewed 


to learned men. It is univerſally known, that he was 
reported to be the author of Terence's comedies, the molt 
lite and elegant writings which the Romans could 
boaſt. We are told of Scipio “, that no man could 
blend more happily repoſe and action, nor employ his lei- 
ſure hours with greater delicacy and taſte : thus was he 
divided between arms and books, between the military 
labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of 
the cabinet ; in which he either exerciſed his body in 
toils of war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
By this he ſhowed, that nothing does greater honour 
to a perſon of diſtinction, of what quality or pe: 
now- 
ledge. Cicero, 3 of Scipio, ſays, Þ that he al- 
ways had Xenophon's works in his hands, which are 
ſo famous for the ſolid and excellent inſtructions they 
contain both in regard to war and policy. 

9 He owed this exquiſite taſte 2 polite learning 
and the ſciences, to the excellent education which Pau- 
lus Emilius beſtowed on his children. He had put 
them under the ableſt maſters in every art; and did 
not ſpare any coſt on that occaſion, though his cir- 
cumſtances were very narrow: P. Æmilius himſelf 
was preſent at all their leſſons, as oſten as the affairs of 


government would permit; becoming by this means, their 


chief preceptor. 
Precep TY, 
(e) Plut. in vit. Emil. Paul. 


Neque enim quiſquam hoc Sci- perieulis, aut animum diſciplinus 
pione elegantius intervalla negotiorum exercuit. hid, c. 13. | 
otio diſpunxit : ſemper, que aut belli + Africanus ſemper Socraticum 
aut pacis ſerviit artibus, ſemper in- Xenop hontem in manibus habebal. 
ter ama ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus Tuſc. Rreft, I. ii. n. Ca. 
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The ſtrict union between Polybivs and Scipio 
finithed the exalted qualities, which, by the ſuperiority of 
his genius and diſpoſition, and the excellency of his 
education, were already the ſubject of admiration, 
Polybius with a great number of Achaians, whoſe 
fidelity the Romans ſuſpected during the war with 
Perſeus, was detained in Rome, where his merit ſoon 
attracted the eyes, and made his converſation the deſire 
of all perſons of the higheft quality in that city. Scipio, 
when ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf entirely to Polv- 
bius; and conſidered as the greateſt felicity of his lite, 


ei- the opportunity he had of being inſtructed by ſo great 
he a maiter, whoſe ſociety he preferred to all the vain and 
ary idle amuſements which are generally ſo eagerly purſued by 
of young perſons. 
in Polybius's firſt care was to inſpire Scipio with an 
es. averſion for thoſe equally dangerous and ignominious plea- 
our ſures, to which the Roman youth were ſo ſtrongly addict- 
el ed; the greateſt part of them being already depraved 
W- and corrupted, by the luxury and licentiouſneſs which 
al- riches and new conqueſts had introduced in Rome. 
are Scipio, during the firſt five years that he continued in ſo ex- 
hey cellent a ſchool, made the greateſt improvement in it; 

and, deſpiſing the levity and wantonneſs, as well as the 
ing pernicious examples of perſons of the ſame age with him- 
au- ſelf, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a ſhining 
put model of diſcretion and wiſdom. 
did From hence a tranſition was eaſy and natural, to 
cir- generoſity, to a noble diſregard of riches, and to a lau- 
ſelf dable uſe of them; all virtues fo requiſite in perſons 
s of of illuſtrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the 
heir moſt exalted pitch, as appears from ſome inſtances of 

this kind related by Polybius, and highly worthy our ad- 
The miration. 

Emilia *, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and mo- 

3 ther of him who adopted the Scipio mentioned here by 
| Polybius, had e er at her death, a great eſtate = 
cum | F 
ebal, | 


(p) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 147—163. 
* She was fifter of Paulus ZEmilius, fatber of the ſecond Africanus. 
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the latter. This lady, beſides the diamonds and jewels 
which are worn by women of her high rank, poſſeſſed a 
great number of gold and ſilver veſſels uſed in ſacrifice, 
together with ſeveral ſplendid equipages, and a conlidera. 
ble number of ſlaves of both ſexes; the whole ſuited to the 
a.iguit houſe into which the had married. At her death, 


Scipio made over all thoſe rich poſſeſſions to Papira his W | 
mother, who having been eee a conſiderable time batte 
fore by Paulus Æmilius, and not being in circumſtances over 
to ſupport the dignity of her birth, lived in great obſcurity, as! 
and never appeared in the aſſemblies or publick ccrcemo- his 
nies. But when ſhe again frequented them with a mag. N ſand 
nificent train, this noble generoſity of Scipio did hm grea 
great honour, eſpecially in the minds of the ladies, WW brot 
who expatiated on it in all their converſations, and in a = | 
city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were not ealily WM diate 
prevailed upon to part with their money. _ MY 
Scipio was no leſs admired on another occaſion. Ile fray 
was bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three a ve! 
different times, to the two daughters of Scipio, his thou 
grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which char 
amounted to fifty thouſand French crowas *. "The time 7 
for the payment of the firſt ſum being expired, ay mot 
ut the whole money into the hands of a banker. II. equi 
. Gracchus, and Scipio Naſica, who had marril cult 
the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio had made a mi- Nev 
take, went to him, and obſerved, that the laws allows- nou! 
ed him three years to pay the ſum in, and at thre ther 
different times. Young Scipio anſwered, that he knev ed ti 
very well what the laws directed on this occaſion ; tha able 
they might indeed be executed in their greateſt figur rega 
with ſtrangers, but that friends and relations ought t. his | 
treat one another with more generous ſimplicity ; 1 1 
therefore deſired them to receive the whole ſum. The ther 
were ſtruck with ſuch admiration at the generoſity d brig 
their kinſman, that in their return home, they reproach! he b 
t themſelves for their narrow way of thinking, at a tn = 
ine 


when they made the greateſt figure of any * 1 
| | I on 


® Or 11,2500. fer ling. + KaTIiwnoTE; vg ay TwY H | 
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W Rome. This generous action, ſays Polybius, was the 
more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, ſo far from 
E conſenting to pay fifty thouſand crowns before they were 


due, would pay even a thouſand before the time for pay- 
ment was clapſed. 

It was from the ſame noble ſpirit, that two years 
after, Paulus Emilius his father being dead, he made 
over to his brother Fabius who was not ſo wealthy 
as himſelf, the part of their father's eſtate which was 
his (Scipio's) due (amounting to above threeſcore thou- 
ſand crowns *) 1n order that there might not be fo 
great a diſparity between his fortune and that of his 
brother, 

This Fabius being deſirous to exhibit a ſhow of gla- 
diators after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his memory 
(as was the cuſtom in that age) and not being able to de- 
fray the expences on this occaſion, which amounted to 
a very heavy ſum, Scipio made him a preſent of fifteen 
thouſand + crowns, in order to defray at leaſt half the 
charges of 1t. 

The ſplendid preſents which Scipio had made his 
mother == reverted to him, by law, as well as 
equity, after her demiſe ; and his ſiſters according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to them. 
Neverthelefs, Scipio thought it would have been diſho- 
nourable in him, had he taken them back again. He 
therefore made over to his ſiſters, whatever he had preſent- 
ed to their mother, which amounted to a very conſider- 
able ſum ; and by this freſh proof of his 4 diſ- 
regar l of wealth, and the tender friendſhip he had for 
his family, acquired the applauſe of the whole city. 

Theſe different benefactions, which amounted all toge- 
ther to a prodigious ſum, ſeemed to have 3 a 
brighter luſtre from the age in which he beſtowed them, 


he being ſtill very young; and yet more from the circum- 


ſtances of the time when they were preſented, as well as the 


kind and obliging carriage he aſſumed on thoſe occaſions. 


The 


* Or 13,500). ferling, + Or 5375. fterling, 
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The incidents I have here given, are ſo repugnant to 
the maxims of this age, that there might be reaſon ty 
fear the reader would confider them merely as the rhe. 
torical flouriſhes of an hiſtorian, who was prejudiced 
in favour of his hero; if it was not well known, tha 
the predominant characteriſtick of Polybius, by whom 
they are related, is a ſincere love for truth, and an utter 
averſion to adulation of every kind. In the very pallage 
whence this relation is extracted, he thought it would 
be neceſſary for him to be a little guarded, where he expa- 
tiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio; 
and he obſerves that as his writings were to be peruſe 
by the Romans, who were — well acquainted 
with all the particulars of this great man's life, he would 
certainly be animadverted upon by them, ſhould he venture 
to advance any falſchood ; an affront, to which it is not 
probable that an author, who is ever ſo little tender of his 
reputation, would expoſe himſelf, eſpecially if no advan- 
tage was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already obſerved, that Scipio had never given 
into the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes to which the 

oung people at Rome fo wantonly abandoned themſelves, 
But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this ſelf-denidl 
of all deſtructive 8 b the vigorous health he 
enjoyed all the reſt of his lie, which enabled him to 
taſte pleaſures oſ a much purer and more exalted kind, 
and to perform the great actions that reflected ſo much 
glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exerciſe, contributed 
alſo very much to invigorate his conſtitution, and enable 
him alſo to endure the hardeſt toils. Macedonia, whither 
he followed his father, gave him an opportunity of indul- 
ging to the utmoſt of his deſire, his paſſion in this f- 
pect ; for the chaſe, which was the uſual diverſion of the 
Macedonian monarchs, having been laid aſide for ſome 
years on account of the wars, Scipio found there an incre- 


dible quantity of game of every kind. Paulus Amilus, [ty 


dious of procuring his ſon virtuous pleaſures of every kind 


in order to divert his mind from thoſe which reaſon my 
Ity 
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bits, gave him full liberty to indulge himſelf in this favou- 
rite ſport, during all the time that the Roman forces conti- 
nued in that country, after the victory he had gained over 
Perſeus. The illuſtrious youth employed his leiſure hours 
in an exerciſe, which ſuited ſo well his age and inclination 
and was as ſucceſsful in this innocent war againſt the beaſts 
in Macedonia, as his father had been in that which he had 
carried on againſt the inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipto's return from Macedon, that he met 
with Polybius in Rome; and contracted the ſtrict friend- 


ſhip with him, which was afterwards ſo beneficial to 


our young Roman, and did him almoſt as much ho- 
ted nour in after-ages, as all his conqueſts. We find, by 
ould hiſtory, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. One 


day, when himſelf and Scipio were alone, the latter 
vented himſelf freely to him, and complained, but in 
the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, that he in their con- 
verſations at table, always directed himſelf to his brother 
Fabius, and never to him. © I am ſenſible (ſays he) 
« that this indifference ariſes from your ſuppoſing, with 


| the « all our citizens, that I am a heedlefs young man, 
Ives. „and wholly averſe to the taſte which now prevails 
enial «* in Rome, becauſe I do not plead at the bar, nor 
\ he „ ſtudy the graces of elocution. But how ſhould I do 
n to « this? I am told perpetually, that the Romans ex- 
ind, „ pect a general, and not an orator, from the houſe 
nuch « of the Scipio's. 


I will confeſs to you Moi the ſin- 


* cerity with which I reveal my thoughts) that your 


uted * coldneſs and indifference grieve me exceedingly.” Po- 
able lybius, ſurpriſed at theſe unexpected words, made Scipio 
ther the kindeſt anſwer ; and aſſured the illuſtrious youth, that 
dul- though he always directed himſelf to his brother, yet this 


was not out of diſreſpect to him, but only becauſe Fabius 


f the was the eldeſt ; not to mention (continued Polybius) that, 
rome knowing you poſſeſſed but one ſoul, I conceived that I 
icke addreſſed both when I ſpoke to either of you. He then 


; aſſured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command : that 
with regard to the ſciences, for which he diſcovered the 
happieſt genius, he would have opportunities ſufficient to 
| | improve 
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improve himſelf in them, from the great number of learned 
Grecians who reſorted daily to Rome; but that, as to the 
art of war, which was properly his profeſſion and his 
favourite ſtudy, he (Polybius) might be of ſome little (cr. 
vice to him. He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but 
Scipio, graſping his hand in a kind of rapture : „O 
when ſays he, ſhall I ſee the happy day, when diſen. 
« gaged from all other avocations, and living with me, 
„you will be ſo much my friend, as to improve my 
« underſtanding, and regulate my affections? It is then 
« I ſhall think myſelf worthy of my illuſtrious ancel. 
« tors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to ſce ſo 

oung a man breath ſuch noble ſentiments, devoted him- 
ſelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever aſter paid him 
as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not only eſteem Polybius as an 
excellent hiſtorian, but valued him much more, and 
reaped much greater advantages from him, by his being 
ſo able a warrior, and ſo profound a politician. Accord- 
ingly he conſulted him on every occaiton, and always took 
his advice even when. he was at the head of his army; 
concerting in private with Polybius, all the operations of 
the campaign, all the movements of the forces, all enter- 

riſes againſt the enemy, and the ſeveral meaſures proper 
be rendering them ſucceſsful, 

() In a word, it was the common report, that our 
illuſtrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action, but when he was adviſed to it by Polybius ; nor 
ever commit an error, except when he acted without con- 
ſulting him. TH a” 

I flatter myſelf that the reader will excuſe this long 
digreſſion, which may be thought foreign to my ſubject 
as I am not writing the Roman hiſtory, However, K 
appeared to me ſo well adapted to the general delign | 
propoſe to myſelf in this work, viz. the cultivating and 
improving the minds of youth, that I could not forbeat 
introducing it here, though I was ſenſible this is not di- 


rectly its proper place. And indeed, theſe examples _ 
| | 0 


17) Pauſan. in Arcad, 1, viii, p. 505. 
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how important it is, that young people ſhould receive a 
liberal and virtuous education , and the great benefit they 
@ recap, by frequenting and correſponding early with perſons 
of merit; for theſe were the foundation whereon were 
built the fame and glory which have rendered Scipio 
immortal. But above all, how noble a model for our 
ge (in which the molt inconſiderable and even trifling 
concerns often create feuds and animoſities between 
brothers and ſiſters, and diſturb the peace of families) 
is the generous diſintereſtedneſs of Scipio, who, when- 
ever he had an opportunity of ſerving his relations, 
took a delight in beſtowing the largett ſums upon 
them! This excellent paſſage of Polybius had eſcaped 
me, by its not being inſerted in the folio edition of his 
works. It belongs indeed naturally to the book, where, 
treating of the taſte with regard to ſolid glory, I mention- 
ed the contempt in which the ancients held riches, and 


the excellent uſe they made of them. I therefore thought 


myſelf indiſpenſably obliged to reſtore, on this occaſion, 
to young ſtudents, what I afterwards could not but blame 
myſelf for omitting. 


The HisTORY of the family and poſterity of MASINISSA. 


1 Promiſed, after finiſhing what related to the republick 
of Carthage, to return to the family and poſterity of 
Maſiniſſa. This piece of hiſtory forms a conſiderable 
part of that of Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign 
to my ſubject. 

(r) From Maſiniſſa's having declared for the Romans 
in the time of the firſt Scipio, he had always adhered to 
that honourable alliance, with an almoſt unparalleled zeal 
and fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to 
the proconſul of Africa, under whoſe ſtandards the youn- 
ger Scipio then fought, to defire that Roman might be 
tent to him; adding, that he ſhould die with ſatisfaction, 
it he could but expire in his arms, after having made him 

executor 


(r) A, M, 3857. A. Rom. 601. App. P: 65. Val. Max. L v. C. 2. 
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executor to his will. But believing that he ſhould be dead, 
before it could be poſſible for him to receive this conſola. 
tion, he ſent for his wife and children, and ſpoke to them 
as follows : “I know no other nation but the Romans, 
« and, among this nation, no other family but that of 
« the Scipios. I now, in my expiring moments impawer 
« Scipio /Emilianus to diſpoſe, in an abſolute manner, 
« of all my poſſeſſions, and to divide my kingdom among 
«« my children. I require, that whatever Scipio may de- 
 _ « cree, ſhall be executed as punQually as if I myſelf had 
Wa appointed it by my will.” After ſaying theſe words, 
| he breathed his laſt, being upwards of ninety years of 
"ace. 
(s) This prince, during his youth, had met with ſtrange 
reverſes of fortune, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his king- 
dom, obliged to fly from province to province, and a thou- 
ſand times in danger of his life. Being ſupported, ſays 
the hiſtorian, by the divine protection, he was afterwards 
favoured, till his death, with a perpetual ſeries of prol- 
perity, unruffled by any ſiniſter accident: for he not only 
recovered his own Linton but added to it that of Syphax 
his enemy ; and extending his kingdom from Mauritania 
as far as Cyrene, he became the moſt powerful prince af 
all Africa. He was bleſſed till he left the world, with 
the greateſt health and vigour, which doubtleſs was owing 
to his extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually 
ſuſtained. Though ninety years of age, he performed all 
the exerciſes uſed by“ young men, and always rode with- 
out a ſaddle, and Polybius obſerves (a circumſtance pre- 
ſerved by (7) Plutarch) that the day after a great victory 
over the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſd was ſeen, fitting at the 
door of his tent, eating a piece of brown bread. 
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(s) App. p. 65. (7) An ſeni gerenda fit Ref. p. 791. 
® Cicero introduces Cato, ſpeal- equum omnino non aſcendere ; cum 
Ing as follows of Maſiniſſa's vigo- equo, et equonon deſcendere ; nulio 
rous conflituticn, Arbitror te audire imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut capite 
Scipio, hoſpes tuus Maſiniſſa quz operto ſit; ſummam eſſe in eo corpo- 
faciat hodie nonaginta annos natus; ris ſiccitatem. Itaque exequi omuia 
cum ingreſſus iter pedibus fit, in regis officia et munera, De Seneciue. 
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% He left fifty-four ſons, of whom three only were 
legitimate, viz. Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſtanabal. 
© Scipio divided the kingdom between thee three, and gave 
W conliderable poſſeſſions to the reſt : but the two laſt dying 
ſoon after, Micipſa became ſole poſſeſſor of theſe extenſive 
& dominions. . He had two ſons, Adherbal and Hiempſal 


7 


| — he educated in his palace with Jugurtha his nephew, 


"3 aſtanabal's ſon) of whom he took as much care as he 
de. did of his own children L. This laſt mentioned prince 
had poſſeſſed ſeveral eminent qualities, which gained him uni- 
rd, verſal eſteem. Jugurtha, who was finely ſhaped, and very 
s of handſome, of the moſt delicate wit, and the moſt ſolid 
Judgement, did not devote himſelf, as young men com- 
nge monly do to a life of — and pleaſure. He uſed to 
ing Wexerciſe himſelf with perſons of his age, in running, 
10u- riding, throwing the javelin ; and though he ſurpaſſed all 
lays is companions, there was not one of them but loved 
ards him. he chaſe was his only delight, but it was that of 
rol- lions and other ſavage beaſts. Jo finiſh his character, he 
only Wie xcelled in all things, and ſpoke very little of himſelf : 
Max llrimum facere, et minimum ipſe de ſe loqui. 
am o conſpicuous an aſſemblage of fine talents and per- 
eck aions began to excite the jealouſy of Micipſa. He ſaw 
with imſelf in the decline of life, and his children very young. 
ving He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is capa- 
ee of going, when a crown 1s in view; and that a man, 
d all ich talents much inferior to thoſe of Jugurtha, might 
'ith- bc dazzled by ſo reſplendent a temptation, 3 when 
pre- nited with ſuch favourable circumſtances. In order 
tory herefore to removea competitor, ſo dangerous with regard 
t the his children, he gave Jugurtha the command of the 
Worces which he ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, who, 
He t that time, were beſieging Numantia, under the con- 
| of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the 
con moſt 
= (u) Appian. Val. Max. I. v. c. a. 
i * All this hiftory of Yu ; ed Manes 
= Iradted 1 #4 ene K. ſi 9 
1110 


+ Terrebat eum natura mortalium quæ etiam mediocres viros ſpe przde 
ida imperii et praceps ad explen - tranſverſos agit. Sallu/f. 
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moſt heroick bravery, he flattered himſelf, that hc pro. 
bably would ruſh upon danger, and loſe his life. Huy. 
ever, he was miſtaken. I his young prince joined to an 
undaunted courage, the utmoſt calmneſs of mind; and, 
a circumſtance very rarely found in perſons of his age, he 
preſerved a juſt medium between a timorous foreſight and 
an impetuous raſhneſs *. In this campaign, he won the 
eſteem and friendſhip of the whole army. Scipio ſent 
him back to his x7 1 1 with letters of recommendation, 
and the moſt advantageous teſtimonials of his conduct, 
after having given him very prudent advice with regard to 
it: for, knowing mankind ſo well, he, in all probability, 
had diſcovered certain ſparks of ambition in that prince, 
Which he feared would one day break out into a flame. 
Micipſa, pleaſed with the great character that was ſent 
him of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to win his affection by kindnels, 
Accordingly he adopted him; and by his will, made him 
joint-heir to his two ſons. Finding afterwards his end ap- 
33 he ſent for all three, and bid them draw near 
us bed, where, in preſence of the whole court, he put 
Jugurtha in mind how good he had been to him; con- 
juring him, in the name of the gods, to defend and pro- 
te on all occaſions his children; who being before te- 
lated to him by the ties of blood, were now become his 
brethren, by his (Micipſa's) bounty. He told him, F that 
neither arms nor treaſure conſtitute the ſtrength of a king- 
«lom, but friends, who are not won by arms or gold, but 
real ſcrvices and inviolable fidelity. Woe where (ſays he; 
can we find better friends than our brothers? And how 
can that man; who becomes an enemy to his relations, 
repoſe-any confidence in, or depend on 17 he 


exhorted his ſons to pay the higheſt reverence to Jugurthi 
- | an 


Ac ſane, quod difficillimum præfidia regni ſunt, verum amic- 
;mprimis eſt, et prælio ſtrenuus erat, quos neque armis cogere, neque auto 
et bonus conſilio: quorum alterum ex parare queas; officio et fide pariun- 
videntia timorem, alterum ex tur. Quis autem amicior quam frater 
audacia temeritatem adferre plerum- fratri? aut quem alienum fidem in- 
gue ſolet. venies, ſi tuis hoſtis ſueris? 


+ Non exercitus, neque theſauri, 
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and to diſpute no otherwiſe with. him, than by their en- 
deavour to equal, and, if poſſible, ſurpaſs his exalted 
merit. He concluded with intreating them to obſerve for 
ever an inviolable attachment with regard to the Romans ; 
and to conſider them as their benefactor, their patron, and 
maſter. (x) A few days after this Micipſa expired, 

But Jugurtha ſoon threw off the maſk, and began by 
ridding himſelf of Hiempſal, who had expreſſed himſelf 
to him with great freedom, and therefore he got him 
murthered. (y) This bloody action proved but too evi- 
dently to Adherbal what he himſelf might naturally fear. 
Numidia is now divided, and ſides ſeverally with the two 
brothers. Mighty armies are raiſed by each party. Ad- 
herbal, after loſing the greateſt part of his fortreſſes, is 
vanquiſhed in battle, and torced to make Rome his aſylum. 
However, this gave Jugurtha no very 7 uneaſineſs, as 
be knew that money was all- powerful in that city. He 
therelare ſent deputies thither, with orders for them to 
bribe the chief ſenators. In the firſt audience to which 
they were. introduced, Adherbal repreſents the unhappy 
condition to which he was reduced, the injuſtice and bar- 
barity of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the loſs of 
almoſt all his fortreſſes ; but the circumſtance on which he 


0 laid the greateſt ſtreſs was, the commands of his dying 
his father, v72. to put his whole confidence in the Romans; 
hat declaring, that the friendſhip of this people would be a 


ſtronger ſupport both to himſelf and his Ys, 1 than 


all the troops and treaſures in the univerſe. His ſpeech 
he) was of a great length, and extremely pathetick. Jugur- 
90 tha's deputies made only the following anſwer ; that 
_s Hiempſal had been killed by the Numidians, becauſe of 
He his great cruelty ; that Adherbal was the aggreſſor, and yet, 
o after having been vanquiſhed, was comè to make com- 


plaints, becauſe he had not committed all the exceſſes he 
delired to act; that their ſovereign intreated the ſenate to 
orm a judgement of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
trom that he had ſhown at Numantia ; and to lay a grea- 

| ter 


% A. M. 3887, A. Rom. 631. (Y) A. M. 3888. A. Rom. 632. 
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ter ſtreſs on his actions, than on the accuſations of his 
enemies. But theſe ambaſſadors had ſecretly employed 
an eloquence, much more prevalent than that of words, 
which had not proved inefteQtual. The whole allembly 
was for Jugurtha, a few ſenators excepted, who were not 
ſo void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The 

| ſenate came to this reſolution, that commiſſioners ſhould 

be ſent from Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon 
the ſpot between the two brothers. The reader will na. 
turally ſuppoſe, that Jugurtha was not ſparing of his tres 
ſure on this occaſion: the diviſion was na, > to his ad- 
vantage; and yet a ſpecious appearance of equity was 
preſerved. | 


This firſt ſucceſs of Jugurtha augmented his courage 


| beſieg 
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and boldneſs. Accordingly he attacked his brother by WW Bu 
open force; and whilſt the latter loſes his time in ſending were | 
deputations to the Romans, he ſtorms ſeveral fortrelles, again 
carries on his conqueſts, and, after defeating Adherbal, C. M 
beſieges him in Cirtha, the capital of his kingdom, and \ 
During this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from | not te 
with orders, in the name of the ſenate and people, to the cordir 
two kings, tolay down their arms, and ceaſe all hoſtilities, purni 
Jugurtha, after proteſting that he would obey, with the (=) . 
moſt profound reverence and ſubmiſſion, the commands 8 
of the Roman people, added, that he did not believe it dcaur 
was their intention, to hinder him from defending his towns 
own life, againſt the treacherous ſnares which his brother conq 
had laid for it. He concluded with ſaying, that he would vAPAE 
ſend ambaſſadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the ſenate Warn 
2 his 22 112 this random anſwer he eluded their _ 
orders, and would not even permi | 4 
N p _ the W to walt on able! 
Though the latter was ſo cloſely blocked up in his 
capital &, he yet found means to ſend to Rome, to implore thence 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt his brother, who had Cirtha 
3 dae I int 
* He cho/e F p , ireums confirn 
uoſe who had followed bim ins firmer. e ts 54h d, i , 
. Cirtha; and theſe, induced by the the enemy's camp, in the ui ht, to * 
. { 


great rewards he promiſed them, the neighbouring ſhore, and fis 
3 5 thence 
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beſieged him five months, and intended to take away his 


ie. Some ſenators were of opinion, that war ought to 
ve proclaimed immediately againſt Jugurtha ; but (till his 
credit prevailed, and the Romans only ordered an embally 
to be lent, compoled of ſenators of the highe!! diſtinction, 
among whom was A milius Scaurus, a factions mar, who 
hadi a great aſcendant over the nobility, . aled the 
plackeſt vices, - under the ſpecious appeara..cc of virtue. 
Jugurtha was terrified at firit ; but he again found an op- 
portunity to elude their demands, and accordingly ſent 
them back without coming to any concluſion. Upon this, 
Adherbal, who had loſt all hopes, ſurrendered, upon con- 
dition of having his life ſpared ; nevertheleſs he was im- 
mediately murthered with a great number of Numidians, 
But though the greateſt part of the people at Rome 

were ſtruck with horrour at this news Jugurtha's moacy 
again obtained him defenders in the ſenate. However, 
C. Memmius, the tribune of the people, an active man, 
and who hated the nobility, prevailed with the fo:mer, 
not to ſuffer ſo horrid a crime to go unpunithed : and ac- 
cordingly war being proclaimed againſt Jugurtha, Cal- 
purnius Beſtia the conſul was appointed to carry 1t on. 
Zz) He was endued with excellent qualities, but they 
were all depraved and rendered uſeleſs by his avarice. 
Scaurus ſet out with him. They at firlt took ſcveral 
towns ; but Jugurtha's bribes checked the progreſs of theſe 
conquelts ; and Scaurus T himſelf, who, till now, had 
expreſſed the ſtrongeſt animoſity againſt this prince, could 
not reſiſt ſo wand an attack. A treaty was theretore 
concluded; Jugurtha teigned to ſubmit to the Romans, 
and thirty elephants, ſome horſes, with a very inconſider- 
able ſum of money, were delivered to the quæſtor. 


(2) A. M. 3894. A. Rom. 683. Ant. J. C. 110. 


thence to Rome. Ex iis qui una * Multz bonæque artes animi & 
Circham profugerant, duos maxime corporis eran t, quas omnes avaritia 
inpigros delegit: eos, multa polli- prpe diebat. 
cendo, ac miſerando caſum ſuum + Magnitudine pecuniæ a bonos 
eonſirmat, uti per hoſtium munitiones honeſtoque iu prayum abſtractu 
voctu ad proximum mare, dein Ro- alt. 
man pergerent, Salliſt. 
Vol. II 
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But now the indignation of the people in genera] at 
Rome diſplayed itſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner. Memmius 
the tribune fired them with his ſpeeches. He cauſed 
- Caſſius, who was prætor, to be appointed to attend Jugur. 
-tha; and to engage him to come to Rome, under the 
guarantee of the Romans, in order that an enquiry might 
be made in his preſence, who thole perſons were that had 
taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come 
to Rome. The ſight of him raiſed the anger of the 
people ſtill higher; but a tribune having been bribed, he 
pProlonged the ſeſſion, and at laſt diflolved it. A Numi- 
dian prince, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, called Maſſiva, being 
at that time in the city, was adviſed to ſollicit for Jugar- 
tha's kingdom; which coming to the ears of the latter, 
he got him aſſaſſinated in the midſt of Rome. However, 
the murtherer was ſeiſed, and delivered up to the civil 
magiſtrate, and Jugurtha was commanded to depart Italy, 
Upon leaving the city, he caſt back his eyes ſeveral times 
towards it and ſaid, Rome wants only a purchaſcr; 
and, were one to be found, it were inevitably ruined*.” 

And now the war broke out anew. At firſt the indo- 
lence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the conſul, 
made it go on very ſlowly ; but afterwards, when he re- 
turned to Rome to hold the publick aſſemblies F, the 
Roman army, by the unſkilfulneſs of his brother Aulus 
having marched into a defile from whence there was no 
getting out, it ſurrendered ignominiouſly to the enemy, 


who forced the Romans to ſubmit to the ceremony of 


paſſing under the yoke, and made them engage to leave 
Numidia in ten days. | 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo ſhameful a 
peace, concluded without the authority of the people, 
was conſidered in a molt odious light at Rome. They 
could not fatter themſelves with the hopes of being ſuc- 
ceſsful in this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. 
Metellus the conſul. 4 To all the reſt of the virtues 


which 


* Poſtquam Roma egreſſus eſt, 7 In Numidiam proficiſcitut, 
fertur ſzpe tacitus eo reſpiciens, poſt- magna ſpe civium, cum propter © 
remo dixiſſe, Urbem venalem & ma- tes bonas, tum maxime quod adver- 
ture perituram, fi emptorem invenerit. ſum diyitias invictum animum zete- 


+ For electing magiſtrates, Sal, bat. 
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which conſtitute the great captain, he added a perfect diſ- 
regard of wealth ; a quality moſt eflentially requiſite 
againſt ſuch an enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had al- 
ways been victorious, rather by money than his ſword. 
But the African monarch found Metellus as inacceſlible 
in this, as in all other reſpects. He therefore was forced 
to venture his life, and exert his utmoſt bravery, through 
the defect of an expedient which now began to fail him. 
Accordingly he ſignalized himſelf in a ſurprizing manner 
and ſhowed in this campaign, all that could be expected 
from the courage, abilities, and attention of an illuſtrious 
general, to whom deſpair adds new vigour, and ſuggeſts 
new lights: he was however unſucceſsſul, becauſe op- 
poſed by a conſul, who did not ſuffer the moſt inconſider- 
able errour to eſcape him, nor ever let {lip an opportunity 
of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha's greateſt concern was, how to ſecure himſelf 
from traitorss From the time he had bcen told, that 
Bomilcar, in whom he repoſed the utmoſt confidence, had 
a defign upon his life, he enjoyed no peace. He did not 
believe himſelf ſafe any where; but all tlungs, by day as 
well as night, the citizen as well as foreigner, were ſuſ- 
pected by him; and the blackeft terrours ſat for ever 
vrooding over his mind. He never got a wink of ilcep, 
except. by ſtealth; and often changed his bed, in a man- 
ner unbecoming his rank. Starting ſometimes from his 
numbers, he would ſnatch his ſword, and break into loud 
cries; ſoſtrongly was he haunted by fear, and ſo ſtrangely 
did he act the madman. 
D Marius was Metcllus's lieutenant. His boundleſs am- 
vition induced him to endeavour to leſſen his general's 
character ſecretly in the minds of his ſoldiers; and be- 
coming ſoon his profeſſed enemy and ſlanderer, he at laſt, 
by the moſt grovelling and perſidious arts, prevailed fo 
far, as to ſupplant Metellus, and get himſelf nominated 
in his room, to carry on the war againſt Jugurtha, * With 

-Þ what 
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what ſtrength of mind ſoever Metellus might be endued 
on other occaſions, he was totally dejected by this unfore- 
ſcen blow, which even forced tears from his eyes, and 
ſuch expreſſions, as were altogether unworthy fo great a 
man. There was ſomething very dark and vile in Ma. 
rius's procedure; a circumſtance that diſplays ambition 
in its native and genuine colours, and ſhows that it ex- 
tinguiſhes, in thoſe who abandon themſelves to it, all 
ſenſe of honour and integrity. Metellus avoided a man 
whoſe ſight he could not bear, arrived in Rome, and was 
received there with univerſal acclamations. (a) A triumph 
was decreed him, and the ſurname of Numidicus con- 
ferred upon him. 

I thought it would be proper to ſuſpend, till I came 
to the Roman hiſtory, an account of the events that 
happened in Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all 
which are very circumſtantially defcribed by Salluſt, in 
his admirable hiſtory of Jugurtha. I therefore haſten 
to the concluſion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly diſtreſſed in his affairs, had 
recourſe to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whoſe davgh- 
ter he had married. This country extends from Nu- 
midia, as far as beyond the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean, oppoſite to Spain“. The Roman name was 
ſcarce known in it, and the people as little known to 
the Romans. Jugurtha inſinuated to his father-in- 
law, that ſhould he ſuffer Numidia to be cenquered, 
his kingdom would doubtleſs be involved in its ruin: 
eſpecially as the Romans, who were ſworn enemies to 
monarchy, ſeemed to have vowed the deſtruction of 
all the-thrones in the univerſe He therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him; and 
accordingly received, on different occaſions, very con- 
ſiderable ſuccours from that king. 3 

"This confederacy, which was cemented on either 
ſide by no other tie but that of intereſt, had never 
been ſtrong, and a laſt defeat which Jugurtha met 
with broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now 

meditated 


{a) A, M. 3898. A, Rom. 6.42, ® Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, Sc 
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meditated the dark deſign of delivering up his ſon-in- 
law to the Romans. For this purpoſe he had def;- 
red Marius to ſend him a trulty perſon. Syila, who 
was an officer of uncommon merit, and ſerved under 
him as quæſtor, was thought every way qualified for 
this negociation. He was not afraid to put himſeclt 
into the hands of the Barbarian king; and according- 
ly ſet out for his court. Being arrived, Bocchus 
who, like the reſt of his countrymen, did not pride 
himſelf in ſincerity, and was for ever projecting 
new deſigns, debated within himſelf, whether it would 
not be his intereſt to dcliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. 
He was a long time fluctuating with uncertainty, 
and between a contrariety of ſentiments: and the 
ſudden changes which diſplayed themſelves in his 
countenance, in his air, and his whole perſon, thowed 
evidently how W his mind was affected. At 
length, returning to his firſt deſign, he made his terms 
with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, 
who was ſent immediately to Marius. 

(b) Sylla, ſays Plutarch *, acted on this occaſion, 
like a young man, fired with a ſtrong thirſt of glory, 
tie ſweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte. Inſtead 
of aſcribing to the general under whom he fought, all 
the honour of this event, as his duty required, and 
which ought to be an inviolable maxim, he reſerved 
the greateſt part of it to himſelf, and had a ring 
made, which he always wore, wherein he was repre- 
ſented receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus 
and this ring he uſed ever after as his ſignet. But Ma- 
rius was fo highly exaſperated at this kind of inſult, 
that he could never forgive him; a circumſtance that 
1 riſe to the implacable hatred between theſe two 

omans which afterwards broke out with ſo much 


fury and coſt the republick ſo much blood. 
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c) Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibitin 
ſuch a ſpeQacle to the Romans, as they could ſcarce 
believe they ſaw, when it paſſed before their eyes; ! 
mean, Jugurtha in chains; that ſo formidable an enemy, 
during whole life they could not flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of being able to put an end to 
this war; ſo well was his courage ſuſtained by {irata- 
gem and artifice, and his genius ſo fruitful in findin 
new expedients, even when his affairs were moſt ae 
perate. We are told, that Jugurtha run diſtracted, 2 
he was walking in the triumph; that after the ccrc- 
mony was ended, he was thrown into priſon; and that 
the lictors were ſo eager to ſeiſe his robe that they 
rent it in ſeveral pieces, and tore away the tips of his 
ears, to get the rich jewels with which they wer: 
adorned. In this condition, he was caſt quite naked, 
and in the utmoſt terrours, into a deep dungeon, whicre 
he ſpent 11x days in ſtruggling with hunger and the 
tear of death, retaining a itrong deſire of life to his 
laſt gaſp: an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his 
wicked deeds; Jugurtha having been always of op!- 
nion, that the greateſt crimes might be committed to 
ſatiate his ambition, ingratitude, perfidy, black treache- 
ry, and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected ſo much ho- 
nour on polite literature and the ſciences, that I could 
not without impropriety, omit him in the hiſtory of 
the family of Maſinifla, to whom his father, who allo 
was named Juba, was great grandſon, and grandion 
of Guluſſa. The elder Juba ſignalized himſelf in the 
war between Cæſar and Pompey, by his inviolable at- 
tachment to the party of the lattter hero. He flew him- 
ſelf after the battle of Thapſus, in which his forces 
and thoſe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Ju 
his ſon, then a child, was delivered up to the con- 
queror, and was one of the moit conſpicuous 077% 
ments of his triumph. It appears from hiſtory that 2 


noble 
(e) A M 3901. A. Rom. 645. Ant. J. C. 103. Plut. ibid. 
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noble education was beſtowed upon Juba in Rome, 
where he imbibed ſuch a varicty of knowledge, as at- 
terwards equalled him to the moſt learned Grecians 
He did not leave that city till he went to take pol- 
ſeſſion of his father's dominions. (4) Auguſtus reſtored. 
them to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, the 
provinces of the empire were abſolutely at his diſpoſal. 
ſuba by the lenity of his government, gained the 
hearts of all his ſubjects; who, out of a grateful ſenſe 
of the tclicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked 
him in the number of their gods. Pauſanias ſpeaks of 
2 ſtatue which the Athenians erected to his honour, 
It was indecd-.juit, that a city, Which had been conſe- 
crated in all ages to. the muſes, ſhould give publick 
teſtimonies of its eſteem for a king, who made fo bright 
a figure among the learned. * Suidas atcribes ſeveral - 
works to this prince, of which only the fragments are 
now extant, He had written the hiſtory of Arabia; 
the antiquities of Aſſyria, and thoſe of the Romans; 
the hiſtory of theatres, of painting, and painters; of the 
nature and properties of different animals, and of 
grammar, Cc. a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abbe Sevin's ſhort diſſertation on the life and works 


of the younger Juba +, . whence I have extracted theſe 
fe particulars. . 


(4) A. M. 3794. A. Rom.719. Ant. J. C 30. In voce I6%ag 
+ Vol. IV. of the Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles Lettres, p. 457. 
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This Book will contain the Hiffary of the Aſſyrian Empire, 
beth of Nineveh and Babylon, the Kingdom of the 
Medes, and the Kingdim of the Lydians. | 
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. 
The firſt empire of the Aſſyrians. 
SECT. I. Duration of that empire. 
5 E Aſſyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the mot 


powerful in the world. As to the length of its dura 
tion, two particular opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some 
authors, as Cteſias, whoſe opinion is followed by Juſtin, 
give it a duration of thirteen hundred years : Others re- 
duce it to five hundred and twenty, of which number is 
Herodotus. The diminution, or rather the interruption 


of power, which happened in this vaſt empire, might poſ- 
ſibly give occaſion to this difference of opinion, and may 
perhaps ſerve in ſome meaſure to reconcile it. | 


The hiſtory of thoſe early times is ſo obſcure, the 


| monuments which convey it down to us ſo contrary 
| to each other, and the ſyſtems of the“ moderns upon that 


I 5 matter 
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matter ſo different, that it is difficult to lay down any opi- 
nion about it, as certain and inconteſtable. But where 
certainty is not to be had, I ſuppoſe a reaſonable perſon 
will be ſatisfied with probability; and, in my opinion, a 
man can hardly be deceived, if he makes the Aiflyrian 
empire equal in antiquity with the city of Babylon, its 
capital. Now we learn from the holy ip that this 
was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great conque- 
ror, and in all appearance the firſt and molt ancient that 
ever aſpired after that denomination. 

(a) The Babylonians, as Caliſthenes, a philoſopher in 
Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariſtotle, reckoned them- 
ſelves to be at leaſt of 1903 ycars ſtanding, when that 
prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; which makes 
their origin reach back to the year of the world 1771, 
that is to ſay, 115 years after the deluge. This com- 
putation comes Within a few years of the time we 
{uppoſe Nimrod to have founded that city. Indeed this 
eltimony of Caliſthenes, as it does not agree with 
any other accounts of that matter, is not eſteemed au- 
thentick by the learned ; but the conformity we find 
between that and the holy ſcriptures ſhould make us 
regard it. 

Upon theſe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod to 
have been the founder of the firlt Aſſyrian empire, 
which ſubſiſted with more or leſs extent and glory up- 
wards of * 1450 years, from the time of Nunrod 10 
that of Sardanapalus; the laſt king, that is to ſay, from the 
ycar of the world 1500 to the year 3257. | 

(% NiMROD. He is the fame with + Belus, who was 
alterwards worſhipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the ſon of Chuz, grandſon oi Cham, and great 
grandſon of Noah. He was, ſays the ſcripture, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. (c) In applying himſelſ to r la- 

y Orious 


ta) Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii, de cœlo. (&) A. M. 1800, Ant. 

C.. Sho). (e] Gen. x. 9. | 

Here I depart from the opinion 520 years ; but the time when Nis 
of Biſhop Ujler, my ordinary guide, red lived and Sardanapalus die . 

with rotett Yo the duration of the 1 . Vim. 
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borious and dangerous exerciſe he had two things in view 3 
the firſt was to gain the people's affection, by delivering 
them from the fury and dread of wild beaſts ; the next 
was, to train up numbers of young people by this 
exerciſe of hunting to endure labour and hardihip, to 
form them to the uſe of arms, to inure them to a kind 
of diſcipline and obedience, that at a proper time at- 
ter they had been accuſtomed to his orders, and fea- 
ſoned in arms, he might make uſe of them for other pur- 
poles more ſerious than hunting. 

In ancient hiſtory we find ſome footſteps remaining 
of this artihce of Nimrod, whom the writers have con- 
founded with Ninus, his fon (4): For Diodorus has 
theſe words ; © Ninus, the molt ancient of the Ally- 
« rian kings, mentioned in hiſtory, performed great 


actions. eing naturally of a warlike diſpoſition, 


« and ambitious of glory that reſults from valour, he 
« armed a conſiderable number of young men that 
« were brave and vigorous, like himſelf: trained them 
« up a long time in laborious exerciſes and hardſhips, 
« and by that means accuſtomed them to bear the 
fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers with 
courage and intrepidity.“ 

(e) What the ſame author adds, that Nimus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined 
forces with him, is a piece of ancient tradition, which 
inſorms us, that the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence 
the brothers of Nimrod, all ſettled themſclves in Ara- 
bia, along the Perſian gulf, from Havila to the Ocean; 
and lived near enough their brother to lend him 
ſuccours, or to receive them from him. And what the 
ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, that he was the 
firſt king of the Ailyrians, agrees exactly with what 
the ſcripture ſays of Nimrod, that he began to be mighty 
upon the earth ; that is, he procured himſelf ſettlements, 
built cities, ſubdued his neighbours, united different 
people under one and the ſame authority, by the band 
of the ſame polity and the ſame laws, and formed them 


I 6 into 
(4) Lib. ii. p. ge. (e) Ibid. 
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Into one ſtate ; which for thoſe early times was of a 
Conſiderable extent, though bounded by the rivers Eu- 
Phrates and Tigris; and which in ſucceeding ages made 
new acquilitions by degrees, and at length extended its 
conqueſts very far. 

(f) The capital city of his kingdim, ſays the ſcripture, 
was Babylon, Moſt of the prophane hiſtorians aſcribe 
the founding of Babylon to “ Semiramis, the reſt to 
Belus. It is viſible that both the one and the other are 
miſtaken, if they ſpeak of the firſt founding of that 
city; for it owes its beginning neither to Semiramis, 
nor to Nimrod, but to the fooliſh vanity of thoſe 
perſons mentioned in ſcripture (g) who deſired to build 
a tower and a city, that ſhould render their memory 
immortal, 

(% Joſephus relates, upon the teſtimony of a Sybil 
(which muſt have been very ancient, and whoſe fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indiſcreet zeal of any Chriſ- 
tians) that the gods threw down the tower by an im- 
petuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the caſe, Nimrod's temerity muſt have been ſtill the 
greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God him- 
ſelf had overthrown with ſuch marks of his diſpleaſure, 
But the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing ; and it 1s very 
probable, the building remained in the condition 1t 
was, when God put an end to the work by the con- 
fuſion of langnages ; and that the tower conſecrated to 
Belus, which is deſcribed by Herodotus (7), was this 
very tower which the ſons of men pretended to raiſe 
to the clouds. 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous defign 
bring defeated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing prodigy as none 
could be the avthor of but God himſelf, every body 
abandoned the place, which had given him offence ; 
and that Nimrod was the firſt who encompaſſed it 
afterwards with walls, ſettled therein his friends and 

confederates, 


(f) Gen. x. 10. (g) Gen. xi. 4. (+) Hiſt, Jud. 1. i. c. 4. 
| (4). Lib. i. e. 187. ; 
* Semiramis eam condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradidere, Belus, cujus 
legia oſtenditur. & Curt. lib. v. e. 3, 
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confederates, and ſubdued thoſe that lived round about 
it, beginning his empire 1n that place, but not con- 
fining it to ſo narrow a compaſs : Fuit principrum regni 
eius Babylon. The other cities, which the ſcripture 
ſpeaks of in the ſame place, were in the land of Shinar, 
which was certainly the province, of which Babylon be- 
came the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has 
the name of Aſſyria, and there built Nineveh: (4+) De terra 
la egreſſus eſt Aſſur, & adificauit Nineven. This is 
the ſenſe in which many learned men underſtand the 
word Aſſur, looking upon it as the name of a province, 
and not of the firſt man who poſſeſſed it; as if it were, 
egreſſus eft in Aſſur, in Aſſyrium. And this ſeems to be 
the moſt natural conſtruction for many reaſons not neceſ- 
ſary to be recited in this place. The country of A- 
ſyria in one of the prophets (/) is deſcribed by the 
particular character of being the land of Nimrod: E. 
paſcent terram Aſſur in gladis, & terram Nimrod in lan- 
cels ejus ; & liberabit ab Aſſur, cum wvenerit in terram 
ns/lram, It derived its name from Aſſur the ſon of 


Shem, who without doubt had ſettled himſelf and fa- 


mily there, and was probably driven 'out, or brought 
under ſubjection by the uſurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the pro- 
vinces of Aflur, (n did not ravage them like a ty- 
rant, but filled them with cities, and made himſelf as 
much beloved by his new ſubjects as he was by his 
old ones: ſo that the hiſtorians, () who have not ex- 
amined into the bottom of the affair, have thought 
that he made ufe of the Aſſyrians to conquer the Ba- 
bylonians. Among other cities he built one more large 
and magnificent than the reſt, which he called Nine- 
veh, ſrom the name of his ſon Ninus, in order to im- 
mortaliſe his memory. The ſon in his turn, out of 
veneration for his father, was willing that they who 
had ſerved him as their king ſhould adore him as their 

god, 

(k) Gen, x. 11. (7) Mic. v. 6. (m) Gen, x. 11, 13. 

(n) Diod, 1. i. p. 90. 
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god, and induce other nations to render him the ſame 
worſhip. For it appears plainly, that Nimrod is the fa- 
mous Belus of the Babylonians, the firſt king whom the 
people deified for his great actions, and who ſhowed others 
the way ta that fort of immortality, which may reſult 
from human accompliſhments. 

I intend to ſpeak of the mighty ſtrength and greatneſs 
of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to 
whom their building 1s aſcribed by prophane authors, 
becauſe the ſcripture ſays little or nothing on that ſubject. 
This ſilence of ſcripture, ſo little ſatisſactory to our curio- 
ſity, may become an inſtructive leſſon for our piety. 
The holy pen-man has placed Nimrod and Abraham, 
as it were, in one view before us; and ſeems to have put 
them ſo near together on purpoſe, that we ſhould ſec an 
example in the former of what is admired and coveted 
by men, and in the latter of what 1s acceptable and well- 
pleaſing to God *. "Theſe twa perſons ſo unlike one ano- 
ther, are the two firſt and chief citizens of two different ci- 
ties, built on different motives, and with different prin- 
ciples ; the one ſelf- love, and a deſire of temporal advan- 
tages, carried even to the contemning of the Deity ; the 
other the love of God, even to the contemning of one's 
ſelf. 

Ninus. I have already obſerved, that moſt of the pro- 
phane authors look upon him as the firſt founder of the Af- 
ſyrian empire, and for that reaſon aſcribe to him a great 
part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. 

(o) Having a deſign to enlarge his conqueſts, the firſt 
thing he did was to prepare troops and officers capable of 
promoting his deſign. And having received powerful ſuc- 
cours from the Arabians his neighbours, he took the field, 
and in the ſpace of ſeventeen years conquered a valt extent 
of country, from Egypt as far as India and Bactriana, 
which he did not then venture to attack. R 

˖ 


(o) Diod. 1, ii. p. 90-95. 
* Fecerunt civitates duas amores vero amor Dei uſque ad contemptum 


duo: terrenam ſcilicet amor ſui uſ- ſui, S. Aug. de Civ, Dei, lid. Ii. 
que ad contemptum Dei; culeſtem c. 28. 
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At his return, beſore he entered upon any new con- 
queſts, he conceived the deſign oſ immortaliſing his name 
by the building of a city anſwerable to the greatneſs of 
his power; he called it Nineveh, and built it on the 
caltern banks of the * Tigris. Poſlibly he did no more 
than finiſh the work his father had begun. His deſign, 
ſays Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the largeſt and no- 
bleſt city in the world, and not leave 1t in the power of 
thoſe that came after him, ever to build, or hope to build 
ſuch another. Nor was he deceived in his view, for ncver 
did any city come up to the greatneſs and magniticence of 
this: It was one hundred and fifty ſtadia (or eighteen 
miles three quarters) in length, and ninety ſtadia (or eleven 
miles and one quarter) in breadth ; and conſequently was 
an oblong ſquare. Its circumference was four hundred 
and eighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. For this reaſon we find it 
ſaid in the prophet Jonah, (% That Neneveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city, of three days journey; which is to be 
underſtood of the whole circuit, or compaſs of the city +. 
The walls of it were an hundred feet high, and ot fo 
conſiderable a thickneſs, that three chariots might go 
a-breaſt upon them with eaſe. They were fortified and 
adorned with fifteen hundered towers two hundred fect 
high. 

After he had finiſhed this prodigious work, he reſumed 
his expedition againſt the Bactrians. His army, according 
to the relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand. foot, two hundred thouſand horſe, and about 
ſixteen thouſand chariots, armed with ſcythes. Diodorus 
adds, that this ought not to appear incredible, ſince, not 
to mention the innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
the ſingle city of Syracuſe, in the time of Dionyſius the 
tyrant, furniſhed one hundred and twenty thouſand foot, 

and 
(p) Jon. iii. 3. 

* Di-dorus ſays it was on the Nineveh with ſome exapgeration : 
bank of the Euphrates, and ſpeaks therefore ſome learned men have re- 
of it as if it was ſo, in many places; duced the ſtadium to litile more than 
but he is miſtaken. one bay and reckon fifteen of them 


+ 1! is bard to believe that Dio- tothe Roman mile inſicad of eight, 
derus does not ſpeak of the bigneſs of 
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and twelve thouſand horſe, beſides four hundred veſſels 
well equipped and provided. And a little before Hanni- 
bal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was 
able to ſend into the field near a million of men. Ninus 
made himſelf maſter of a great number of cities, and at 
laſt laid ſiege to Bactria, the capital of the country. Here 
he would probably have ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, 
had it not been tor the diligence and aſſiſtance of Semi: 1- 
mis, wife to one of his chief officers, a woman of an un- 
common courage, and particularly exempt from the 
weakneſs of her ſex. She was born at Aſcalon, a city of 
Syria. I think it needleſs to recite the account Diodorus 

ves of her birth, and of the miraculous manner of her 
3 nurſed and brought up by pigeons, ſince that hiſto- 
rian himſelf looks upon it only as a fabulous ſtory. It was 
Semiramis that directed Ninus how to attack the citade], 
and by her means he took it, and then became maſter of 
the city, in which he found an immenſe treaſure, The 
huſband of this lady having killed himſelf to prevent the 
effects of the king's threats and indignation, who had 
conceived a violent paſſion for his wife. Ninus marricd 
Semiramis. ; 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a ſon by her, whom 
he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and leit. 
the queen the government of the kingdom. She in 
honour of his memory erected him a magnificent monu- 
ment, which remained a long time after the ruin of 
Nineveh. 

() I find no appearance of truth in what ſome authors 
relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming to 
the throne. According to them, having ſecured the chief 
men of the ſtate, and attached them to her intereſt by her 
benefactions and promiſes, the ſolicited the king with 
great importunity to put the ſovereign power into her 
hands for the ſpace of five days, He yielded to her in- 
treaties, and all the provinces of the empire were com- 
manded to obey Semiramis. Theſe orders were execu- 
ted but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, who was 


Put 


(2) Plut. in Mor. p. 753. 
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it to death, either immediately, or after ſome years im- 


riſonment. 


SEMIRAMIS. (7) This princeſs applied all her thoughts 
to immortaliſe her name, and to cover the meanneſs of 
her extraction by thegreatneſs of her deeds and enterpriles. 
She propoſed to herſelf to ſurpaſs all her predeceſſors in 
magnificence, and to that end the undertook the“ build- 
ing of the mighty Babylon, in which work ſhe employed 
two millions of men, which were collected out of all the 
provinces of her vaſt empire. Some of her ſucceſſors 
endeavoured to adorn that city with new works and em- 
I ſhall here ſpeak of them all together, in 
order to give the reader a more clear and diſtinct idea of 


belliſhments. 


that ſtupendous city. 


principal works, which rendered Babylon ſo 
famous, are the walls of the city; the keys and the bridge; 
the lake, banks, and canals made for the draining of the 


river, the palaces, hangi 
Belus; works of ſuch a 


ſcarce to be comprehended. 


gardens, and the temple of 
rpriſing magnificence, as is 
r. Prideaux having treated 


this matter with great extent and learning, I have only to 


copy, or rather abridge him. 


I. The WALLS. 
) Babylon ſtood on a large flat or plain, in a very fat 


oil. The walls were every way prodigious, 
They were in thickneſs cighty ſeven feet, in height three 
hundred and fifty, and in compaſs four hundred and eighty 
furlongs, which makes ſixty of our miles. "Theſe walls 
were drawn round the city in the form of an exact ſquare, 
each {ide of which was one hundred and twenty furlongs+, 


(r) Diod. I. ii. p. g. 


Or 


(s) Her. I. i. c. 178, 180. Diod. I. ii. p. 


95, 96. Q. Curt. J. v. c. x, 
e are not to wonder, 
yd the founding of a city 
ifferent perſons. It is common, even 
"g the prophane writers, to ſay, 
uch a prince buil! ſucha city, whe- 
perſon that firf 
or that only embelliſhed, 


4 
tber he was the 


+ I relate things as I find them in 
the ancient authors, which Dean 
Prideaux has alſo done; but I can- 
not help believing that great abate- 
ments are to be made in what they 
ſay as to the immenſe extent of Babye 
lon and Nineveb, 
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or fifteen miles, in length, and all built of large bricks 
cemented together with bitumen, a glutinous ſlime ariſing 
out of the earth in that country, which binds in building 
much ſtronger and firmer than lime, and ſoon grows much 
harder than the bricksor {tones themſelves which it cements 
together. 

"Theſe walls were ſurrounded on the outſide with a vaſt 
ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on both ſides. 
The earth that was dug out of it made the bricks where- 
with the walls were built; and therefore from the vaſt 
height and breadth of the walls may be inferred the great- 
neſs of the ditch. | 

In every ſide of this great ſquare were twenty-five gates, 
that is, an hundred in all, which were all made of ſolid 
braſs ; and hence it is, that when God promiſed to Cyrus 
the conqueſt of Babylon, he tells him, (7) That he ut 
break in pieces befure him the gates of braſs. Between every 
two of theſe gates were three towers, and four more at 


the four corners of this great ſquare, and three between- 


each of theſe corners and the next gate on either fide ; 
every one of theſe towers was ten - higher than the 
walls. But this is to be underſtood only of thoſe parts of 
the wall, where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each fide of this great 
fquare went twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtraight lines to the gates, 
which were directly over-againſt them, in the oppolite 
ſide; ſo that the whole number of the ſtreets were fifty, 
each fifteen miles long, whereof. twenty five went one 
way, and twenty-five the other, directly croſſing each 
other at right das thy And beſides theſe, there were alſo 
four half itreets, which had houſes only on one fide and 
the wall on the other; theſe went round the four ſides of 
the city next the walls, and were each of them two hun- 
dred feet broad; the reſt were about an hundred and fifty. 
By theſe ſtreets thus croſſing each other, the whole city 
was cut out into fix hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſquares, 
each of which was four furlongs and an half on every ſide, 
that is, two miles and a quarter in circumference. 


Round. 


(:) Iſa. xIx. 2. 
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Round theſe ſquares, on every ſide towards the ſtreets, 
ſtood the houſes (which were not contiguous, but 
had void ſpaces between them) all built three or 
four ſtories hich, and beautified with all manner of 
ornaments towards the ſtreets. The ſpace within, in 
the middle of each ſquare, was likewiſe all void ground, 
employed for yards, gardens, and other ſuch uſes ; ſo 
that Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, 
near one half of the city being taken up in gardens 
and other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 


II. The KES and BRIDGE. 


(x) A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite acroſs 
the city, from the north to the ſouth ſide; on each 
ſide of the river was a key, and an high wall built of 
brick and bitumen, of the ſame thickneſs as the walls 
that went round the city. In theſe walls, over- againſt 
every ſtreet that led to the river, were gates of braſs, 
and from them deſcents by ſteps. to the river, for the 
conveniency of the inhabitants, who uſed to paſs over 
from one fide to the other in boats, having no other 
way of crofling the river before the building of the 
bridge. Theſe brazen gates were always open in the 
day time, and ſhut in the night. 

'The bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings either in beauty or magnificence; it was a 
*turJong in length, and thirty feet in breadth, built 
with wonderful art, to ſupply the defect of a founda- 
tion in the bottom of the river, which was all ſandy. 
The arches were made of huge ſtones, faſtened toge- 
ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 
begun to build the bridge, they turned the courſe of 
the river, and laid its channel dry, having another view 

| in 


(% Quint. Curt. I. v. c. 1. (k) Her. I. i. c. 180 & 186 Diod. 1. ii. 


P- 90. 


Diodirus ſays, this bridge was was but one furlong broad. Strab. 
five furlovgs in length, which can l. xvi, p. 758, 
rde be true, ſince the Euphrates 
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in ſo doing beſides that of laying the foundations 
more commodiouſly, as T ſhall explain hereafter. And 
as every ng was prepared betore-hand, both the 
bridge and the keys, which I have already deſcribed, were 
built in that interval. 


III. The LAk E, DitTcnts, and CANALS, made fir 
the draining of the RIVER. 


Theſe works, objects of admiration for the ſkilful 
in all ages, were ſtill more uſeful than ma gnificent. 
(y) In the beginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's 
melting the ſnow upon the mountains of Armenia, 
there ariſes a vaſt increaſe of waters, which running 
into the Euphrates in the months of June, July and 
Auguſt, makes it overflow its banks, and occaſions 
ſuch another inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. 
(z) To prevent the —_—_ which both the city and 
country received from theſe inundations, at a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance above the town two artificial canals 
were cut, which turned the courſe of theſe: waters into 
the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. (a) And to ſe- 
cure the country yet more from the danger of inunda- 
tions, and to keep the river within its channel, they rai- 
ſed prodigious artificial banks on both ſides the river, 
built of brick cemented with bitumen, which begun at the 
head of the artificial canals and extended below the city. 

To facilitate the making of theſe works, it was ne- 
ceſſary to turn the courſe of the river another way; 
for which purpoſe, to the weſt of Babylon, was dug a 
prodigious artificial lake, * forty miles ſquare, one hun- 
dred and ſixty in compaſs, and thirty five feet deep ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and feventy-five according to 
Megaſthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 


turned, by an artificial canal cut from the weſt ſide ot 
It, 
( Strab. l. xvi. p. 740. Plin.1, v. c. 26, 
(*) Abyd. ap. Euſ. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. 
{a) Abyd. ib, Her. I. i. c. 185 
* The author Few Herodotus, but I choſe to follow Dean Prideaux, 


who makes it four hundred and twenty who in that prefers the account of 


Furlongs, or fifty-two miles ſquare; Megaſthenes, 
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it, till the whole work was finiſhed, when it was made 


to flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates 


in the time of its increaſe might not overflow the city, 
through the gates on its ſides, this lake, with the canal 
from the river, was {till preſerved. The water recei- 
ved into the lake at the time of theſe overflowings 
was kept there all the year, as in a common reſervoir, 


| for the benefit of the country, to be let out by fluices 


at all convenient times for the watering of the lands 
below it. The lake therefore was equally uſeful in de- 
fending the country from inundations, and making it 
fertile. J relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are 
delivered down to us by the ancients; but there are 
ſome of them which are ſcarce to be comprehended or 
believed, of which number 1s the lake I have deſcribed, 
I mean with reſpect to its vaſt extent. 

Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Joſephus and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of moſt of theſe works; but Herodotus aſcribes 
the bridge, the two keys of the river, and the lake, 
to Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. 
Perhaps Nitocris might only finiſh what her father left 
imperfect at his death, on which account that hiſtorian 
might give der the honour of the whole undertaking. 


IV. The PALACES and the HANGING GARDENS, 


5) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a 
vault, built under the channel of the river at the 
time of its being dry. The whole palace which ſtood 
on the eaſt fide of the river, was thirty furlongs (or 
three miles and three quarters) in „ near which 
ſtood the temple of Belus, of which we ſhall ſoon 
Ipeak. The new palace, which ſtood on the weſt ſide 
ot the river, oppoſite to the other, was ſixty furlongs 
or ſeven miles and an half) in compaſs. It was ſur- 
rounded with three walls, one within another, with 

conſiderable 


(5) Diod, I, Th P- 96, 97. 
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conſiderable ſpaces between them. "Theſe walls, as 
alſo thoſe of the other palace, were embelliſhed with 
an infinite variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds 
of animals to the life. Amongſt the reſt was a curious 
hunting piece, in which Semiramis on horſeback was 
throwing her javelin at a leopard and her huſband 
Ninus piercing a lion. 

(e) In this laſt or new palace were the Hanging 
Gardens, ſo celebrated among the Greeks. They 
contained a ſquare of four plethra (that is, of four 
hundred feet) on every fide, and were carried up aloft 
into the air, in the manner of ſeveral large terraſſes, 
one above another, till the height equalled that of the 
walls of the city. The aſcent was from terraſs to ter- 
raſs, by ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was ſuſ- 
tained by vaſt arches, raiſed upon other arches, one 
above another, and ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurround- 
ing it on every fide, of twenty two feet thickneſs. On 
the top of the arches were firſt laid large flat ſtones, 
ſixteen feet long, and four broad: Over theſe was a 
layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of biin- 
men, upon which were two rows of bricks, cloſch 
cemented together with plailter. The whole was co- 


vered with thick ſheets of lcad, upon which lay the 


mould of the garden. And all this floorage was con- 
trived to keep the moiſture of the mould from running 
away through the arches. The mould, or earth, laid 
hercon, was ſo deep, that the greateſt trees might take 
root in it; and with ſuch the terralles were covered, as 
well as with all other plants and flowers, that were 
proper for a garden of pleaſure. In the upper terrals 
there was an engine, or kind of pump, by which 
water was drawn up out of the river, and from thence 
the whole garden was watered. In the {paces between 
the ſeveral arches, upon which this whole ſtructure 
reſted, were large and magnificent apartments, that 
were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 


{pets ; 
e Amytis, 


(e) Diod. p. 98, 99. Strab, I. xvi, p. 738. Quint. Curt, I. v. c. I. 
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d) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been bred in Media (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſty- 
ages, the King of that country) had been much taken 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country. 
And as ſhe defired to have ſomething like it in Ba- 
bylon, Nebuchodonoſor, to gratify her, cauſed this pro- 
digious edifice to be erected: , Diodorus gives much the 
ſame account of the matter, but without naming the 
perſons. 


V. The TEMPLE of BELUS. 


(e) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 
temple of Belus, which ſtood, as I have mentioned 
already, near the old palace. It was moſt remarka- 
ble for a prodigious tower that ſtood in the middle of 
it, At the foundation, according to Herodotus, 1t was 
a ſquare of a furlong on each fide, that is, half a mile 
in the whole compaſs, and (according to Strabo) it 
was allo a furlong in height. It conſiſted of eight 
towers, built one above the other; and becauſe it de- 
creaſed gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a 
pyramid. It is not only aſſerted, but proved, that 
this tower much exceeded the grœateſt of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have good 
realor to believe, as (/) Bochartus aſſerts, that this is 
the y ſame tower which was built there at the con- 
fuſion of languages; and the rather, becauſe it is at- 
teſted by ſeveral prophane authors, that this tower 
was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the ſcriptures 
tell us the tower of Babel was. The aſcent to the 
top Was by ſtairs on the outlide round it; that is, per- 
haps, there was an eaſy {loping aſcent in the fide 
of the outer wall, which turning by very {low degrees 
in a fpiral-line eight times round the tower from the 
bottom to the top, had the ſame appearance as if there 
had been eight towers placed upon one another. I n 

1 | theſe 


(4) Beroſ. ap. Joſ. con. App. I. i. c. 6. (e) Herod. I. i. c. 181, Diod, 
li. p. 98. Strab. I. 8vi. p. 738. (J) Phal. part. I. I. i. c. 9. 
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theſe different ſtories were many large rooms, with mol! 
arched roofs ſupported by pillars. Over the whole, all 1 
on the top of the tower, was an obſervatory, by the Baby 
benefit of which the Babylonians became more expert rebui 
in aſtronomy than all other nations, and made in a to w 
ſhort time the great progreſs in it aſcribed to them the 
in hiſtory. and t 
But the chief uſe to which this tower was deſigned Sue 
was the worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo ſo far 


autho! 
to ret 


that of ſeveral other deities; for which reaſon there 
was a multitude of chapels in the different parts of 


the tower. The riches of this temple in ſtatues, ta- (n) 
- bles, cenſers, cups, and other ſacred veſſels, all of maſ- taking 
ſy gold, were immenſe. Among other images, there IM the ſe 
was one of forty feet high, which weighed a thou- WW came, 
ſand Babyloniſh talents. The Babylonith talent, ac- noble 
cording to Pollux in his Onomaſticon, contained ſe- venien 
ven thouſand Attic drachmas, and conſequently was ſelf pe 
a ſixth part more than the Attic talent, which con- ſucl 
tains but ſix thouſand drachmas. ways e 
According to the calculation which Diodorus makes ung up 
the riches contained in this temple, the ſum total a- fill me 
mounts to fix thouſand three hundred Babyloniſh ta- me i 
lents of gold. 0 
The ſixth part of ſix thouſand three hundred is one ſcems 
thouſand and fifty; conſequently ſix thouſand three Ane c 
hundred Babylonith talents of gold are equivalent to ſhe wa 
ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty Attic talen WJnult 1 
of gold. dately, 
Now ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty Attic till the 
talents of ſilver are worth upwards of two millions, s <rec 
and one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. The pro- her 
portion between gold and ſilver among the ancients ad not 
we reckon as ten to one; therefore ſeven thouſand 42 ſ: 
three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold amount & by } 
to above one and twenty millions ſterling. Inelt of 
(s) This temple ſtood till the time of Xerxes; bu. that c. 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, de of Ji 
| mold You. 1 

(8) Herod, I. i. c. 183, Strab, 1, xv, p. 738. Arrian, I. vii. P. 489. (") Dj 


b) 


* 
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moliſhed it entirely, after having firſt plundered it of 


all its immenſe riches. Alexander, on his return to 
Babylon from his Indian expedition, purpoſed to have 
rebuilt it; and in order thereto, ſet ten thouſand men 


- to work, to rid the place of its rubbiſh ; but, after 

1 they had laboured herein two raonths, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

4 Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon 

0 ſo famous; ſome of them are aſcribed by prophane 


authors to Semiramis, to whoſe hiſtory it is now time 
of to return. 


takings, ſhe thought fit to make a progreſs through 
the ſeveral parts of her empire; and, wherever ſhe 
came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble ſtructures which the erected, either for the con- 
veniency, or ornament of her cities; ſhe applied her- 
ſelf particularly to have water brought by aqueducts 
to ſuch places as wanted it, and to make the high- 


ing up valleys. In the time of Diodorous, there were 
{till monuments to be ſeen in many places, with her 
name inſcribed upon them. | 

% The authority this queen had over her people 
ſcems very extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence 
alone capable of appeaſu'g a ſedition. One day, as 
ſhe was dreſſing herſelf, word was brought her of a 
tumult in the city. Whereupon ſhe went out imme- 
Gately, with her hair half dreſſed, and did not retire 


Aue ell the diſturbance was entirely appeaſed. A - ſtatue 
lions Nuss erected in remembrance of this action, repreſent- 
.o. Me her in that very attitude and the undreſs, which 


had not hindered her ftom flying to her duty. 


1ents 
_ Not ſatisfyed with the vaſt extent of dominions left 
mount her by her huſband, ſhe enlarged them by the con- 


uelt of a great part of Ethiopia, Whilſt ſhe was 


but that country, ſhe had the cunoſity to viſit the tem- 
8 9 a 1 * A 
a, de of Jan Ammon, to enquire of the oracle how 


* Diod, L it; P+ oo -i. (#) Val, Max. lib. ix. c. 3. 


% When ſhe had finiſhed all theſe great under- 


ways eaſy, by cutting through mountains, and fill-” 
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long ſhe had to live. According to Diodorous, the an- 
ſwer ſhe received was, that ſhe ſhould not die till 
her ſon Ninyas conſpired againſt her, and that after 
her death one part of Aſia would pay her divine ho- 
nours. 

Her greateſt and laſt expedition was againſt India; 
on this occaſion ſhe raiſed an innumerable army out 
of all the provinces of her empire, and appointed Bac- 
tra for the rendezvous. As the ſtrength of the Indians 
conſiſted chiefly in their great number of elephants, 
this artful queen had a multitude of camels accoutred 
in the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving the 
enemy. It is ſaid that Perſeus long after uſed the 
ſame ſtratagem againſt the Romans; but neither of 
them ſucceeded . in this ſtratagem. The Indian king 
having notice of her approach, ſent ambaſladors to alk 
her who ſhe was, and with what right, having never re- 
ceived any injury from him, ſhe came out of wanton- 
neſs to attack his dominions; adding, that her boldnels 
ſhould ſoon meet with the puniſhment it deſerved. Tall 
your maſter (replied the queen) that in a little time 
myſelf will let him know who I am. She advanced 
immediately towards the * river, from which the coun- 
try takes its name; and having prepared a ſufficient num- 
ber of boats, ſhe attempted to paſs it with her army, 
Their paſſage was a long time diſputed, but after a bloody 


battle ſhe put her enemies to flight. Above a thouſand of 
their boats were ſunk, and above a hundred thouſand oi 


their men taken priſoners. Encouraged by this ſucceſs 


ſhe advanced directly into the country, leaving ſixty thou- 


ſand men behind to guard the bridge of boats, which 


ſhe had built over the river. This was juſt what the king 
deſired, who fled on purpoſe to bring her to an engage- 
ment in the heart of his country. As ſoon as he thought 
her far enough advanced, he faced about, and a ſecond en- 
gagement enſued, more bloody than the firſt. The coun- 
terleit elephants could not long ſuſtain the ſhock of the true 


one's. Theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever cams 
in 
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in their way. Semiramis did all that could be done, to 
rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, 
perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, 
and wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The 
ſwifneſs of her horle ſoon carried her beyond the reach of 
| her enemies. As her men crouded to the bridge, to re- 


paſs the river, great numbers of them periſhed, through 
. the diſorder and confuſion unavoidable on ſuch occaſions, 
$ When thoſe that could ſave themſelves were ſafely over, 


ſhe deſtroyed the bridge, and by that means ſtopped the 
enemy; and the king likewiſe, in obedience to an oracle, 
had given orders to his troops not to paſs the river, nor 
purſue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having made 
an exchange of priſoners at Bactra, returned to her own 
dominions with fcarce one third of her army, which 2 
cording to Cteſias) conſiſted of three hundred thouſand 
foot, and fifty thouſand horſe, belides the camels and 
chariots armed for war, of which ſhe had a very conſi- 
derable number. She, and Alexander after her, were the 
only perſons that ever ventured to carry the war beyond the 
river Indus. 

I muſt own I am ſomewhat puzzled with a diſhculty 
which may be raiſed againſt the extraordinary things 
related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not ſcem 
to agree with the times ſo near the deluge: Such vaſt 
armies, I mean, ſuch a numerous cavalry, ſo many 
chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſuch immenſe trea- 
tures of gold and ſilver; all which ſeem to be of a 
later date. The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of 
the magnificence of the buildings, aſcrihed to them. 
Itis probable the Greek hiſtorians, who came fo many 
ages afterwards, deceived by the likeneſs of names, 
through their ignorance in chronology, and the reſem- 
blance of one event with another, may have aſcribed ſuch 
things to more ancient princes, as . belonged to thoſe of a 
later date; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprizes to one, which ought to be divided amonglt 
a ſeries of them ſucceeding one another, 

Semiramis, ſome time aſter her return, diſcovered 
tat her ſon was plotting _ her, and one of her prin- 

By 


cipat 
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i rs had offered him his aſſiſtance. She then 
85 00 = — the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and believ- 
ing that her end approached, without inflicting any puniſh- 
ment on the officer, who was taken into cuſtody, ſhe vo- 
luntarily abdicated the throne, put the government into the 
hands of her ſon, and withdrew from the ſight of men, 
hoping ſpeedily to have divine honours 1 to her ac- 
cording to the promiſe of the oracle. And indeed we are 
told, ſhe was worſhipped by the Aſſyrians, under the form 
of a dove. She lived ſixty-two years, of which ſhe reigned 
an are in the (p) memoirs of the academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned diſſertations upon the Aſſyrian 


empire, and particularly on the reign and actions of 


> What Juſtin () ſays of Semiramis, namely, that 
after her huſband's deceaſe, not daring either to com- 
mit the government to her ſon, who was then too young, 
or openly to take it u on herlelt, ſhe governed under 
the name and habit of Ninyas; and that after having 
reigned in that manner above forty years, falling pal- 
ſionately in love with her own ſon, ſhe endeavoured to 
bring him to a criminal compliance, and was ſlain by him: 
All this, I ſay, is ſo void of all appearance of truth, that to 

o about to confute it would be but loſing time. It muſt 
23 be owned, that al moſt all the authors, who have 
ſpoken of Semiramis, give us but a diſadvantageous idea of 
161 py = know but the glorious reign of this queen 
might partly induce (7) Plato to maintain in his pe 
wealth, that women as well as men ought to be re, 
into the management of publick affairs, the N 0 
armies, and the government of ſtates ; and by NECe 2 
conſequence ouglit to be trained up in the ſame cxerci 1 
as men, as well for the forming of the body as the mY a 
(s) Nor does he ſo much as except thoſe 3 
wherein it was cuſtomary to fight ſtark naked, alle 8! 5 


* „ (9) Lib. i. c. 2. (0) Lib. v. de Rep, p. 45145" 
{p) Vol. 0 es Tell an Nr G/APIIOSITRL 
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that the virtue of the ſex would be a ſufficient covering for | 
them. | 

It is juſt matter of ſurprize to find ſo judicious a philo- 
ſopher in other reſpects, openly combating the moit com- 
mon and molt natural maxims of modeity and decency, 
which virtues are the principal ornament of the ſex, and 
inſiſting fo ſtrongly upon a principle, ſuſficiently coufuted 
by the conſtant practice of all ages, and of almoſt all na- 
tions in the world. 

) Ariſtotle, wiſer in this than his maſter Plato, with- 


—— 
—— —— 
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out doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real inerit and eilenual N 
f qualities of the ſex, has with great judgement marked out . 
n the different ends, to which man and woman are or- 
N! dained, from the different qualities of body and mind, 
wherewith they are endowed by the Author of Naturc, 
at who has given the one {trength of body and intrepidity of 
1- mind, to enable him to undergothe greateit hard{uips, and 
85 face the moſt imminent dangers; whilit the other on the 
er contrary is of a weak and delicate conſtitution, accom- 
ng panied with a natural ſoftneſs and modeit timidicy, which 
al- render her more fit for a ſedentary liſe, and diſpoſe her to 
0 keep within the precincts of the houſe, to employ herſelf in 
m: a prudent and induſtrious ceconomy. 
to (u) Xenophon 1s of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle ; 
uſt and in order to ſet off the occupation of the wife, who 
ave confines herſelf within her houſe, agreeably compares 
a Ol her to the mother-bee, commonly called the queen ot the 
bees, who alone governs and has the juperintendaace of 
1een the whole hive, who diſtributes all their employments, 
on- encourages their induſtry, preſides over the building of 
tted their little cells, takes care of the nouriſhment and ſub- 
g of liltence of her numerous family; regulates the quantity of 4 
ilary honey appointed for that purpoſe, and at fixed and proper V1 
ciſes ſeaſons ſends abroad the new ſwarms in colonies, to eaſe {9 
ind. and diſcharge the hive of its ſuperfluous inhabitants. | 
ciſes, He remarks, with Ariſtotle, the difference of conſtitution | | | 
ging. and inclinations, deſignedly given by the Author of Na- | | 
that | 3 tun 5 
457. 1 
| %) De cura rei fam, . i. c. 5. (a) De adminiftr, dom. p. 839. g 
| 1 
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ture to man and woman, to point out to each of them their 
proper and reſpective offices and functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or leſſening the wo- &;, 
man, is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding 
to her a kind of domeſtick empire and government, admi- 
niſtered only by gentleneſs, reaſon, equity, and good-na- 


ture; and in giving her frequent occaſions to exert the moſt — 
valuable and excellent qualities under the ineſtimable vcil foo 
of modeſty and ſubmiſſion. For it muſt ingenioully be ( 
owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have the 
been women, who by a real and ſolid merit have diſtin- on 
zulſhed themſelves above their ſex ; as there have been in- nia 
numerable inſtances of men, who by their defects have bod 
diſhonoured theirs. But theſe are only particular caſes, FER, 
which form no rule, and which ought not to prevail the 
againſt an eſtabliſhment founded in nature, and preſcribed wh 
by the Creator himſelf. ced 1 
(x) NINxAS. This prince was in no reſpect like thoſe, Hon 
from wiiom he received life, and to whole throne he ſuc- need: 


ceeded. Wholly intent upon his pleaſures, he kept him- ing 
{elf ſhut up in his palace, and ſeldom ſhowed himſelf to lates 
his people. To keep them in their duty, he had always is at 
at Nineveh a certain number of regular troops, furniſhed does 


every year from the ſeveral DIOVINCES of his empire, at 00 
«ne expiration ot which term they were tucceeded by of A 
the like number of other troops on the ſame conditions; thouſ 
the king putting a commander at the head of them, on the te 
whole fidelity he could depend. He made uſe of this me- {ecure 
thod, that the officers might not have time to gain the al. Th 
fections of the ſoldiers, and ſo form any conſpiracies WI Who 1 
againſt him. 3 : Jonah 
His ſucceſſors for thirty generations followed his ex- | 20 
ample, and even outdid him in indolence. Their hif- - kir 
tory is abſolutely unknown, there remaining no foot b 9 
ſteps of it. 5 5 Elon 
) In Abraham's time the ſcripture ſpeaks of Am 

phael, king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon . 10 A 
lituated, who with two other princes, followed — 4 th [ 


(x) Diod. I. i, p. 168. O) A. M. 2092. Ant. J. C. 1918. 
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omer, king of the Elamites, whoſe tributary he probably 
was, in the war carried on by the latter againſt five 
kings of the land of Canaan. 
(a) It was under the government of theſe inactive prin- 
ces, that Seſoltris king of Egypt, extended his conqueſts ſo 


. far in the Ealt. But as his power was of a ſhort duration, 
i and not ſupported by his ſucceſſors, the Aſſyrian empire 
| ſoon returned to its former ſtate. 
fo (5) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes 
'C the kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, dependent 
» on the Aſſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, that Teuta- 
= mus, the twentieth king after Nynias, ſent a conſiderable 
ve body of troops to the alliſtance of the Trojans, under the 
CS, conduct of Memnon, the ſon of Tithonus, at a time when 
all the Aſſyrian empire had ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; 
ed which agrees exactly with the time, whercin I have pla- 
ced the foundation of that empire. But the ſilence of 
ole, Homer concerning ſo mighty a people, and which mult 
UC- needs have been well known, renders this fact exceed- 
im- ing doubtful. And it muſt be owned, that whatever re- 
{ to lates to the times of the ancient hiſtory of the Aſſyrians 
vays is attended with great difficulties, into which my plan 
ſhed does not permit me to enter. 
>, Nt (c) PuL. The ſcripture informs us, that Pul, kin 


1 by WI of Afſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael, had a 


ons; thouſand talents of ſilver given him by Menahem, king of 
1, ON the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him aſliſtance, and 
© me- lecure him on his throne. | 

ne al- This Pul is ſuppoſed to be the king of Nineveh, 


= repented with all his people, at the preaching of 
onah. 

He is alſo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the 
laſt king of the Atlyrians, called, according to the cuſtom 


of the eaſtern nations, Sardan-pul, that is to ſay, Sardan, 
the ſon of Pul. 
K 4 


% A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1492. 
1183. De Leg. I. iii. p. 685. 
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(d) SARDANAPALUS. This prince ſurpaſſed all his 
predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He 
never went out of his palace, but ſpent all his time 
amongſt a company of women, dreſſed and painted like 
them, and employed like them at the diſtaff. He placed 
all his happineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion of immenſe 
treaſures, in feaſting and rioting, and indulging himſelf 
in all the molt infamous and criminal pleaſures. He 
ordered two verſes to be put upon his tomb, when he died, 
which imported, that he carried away with him all that he 
had eaten, and all the pleaſures he had enjoyed, but left 
all the reſt behind him. 


* Heec habeo que edi, quaque exaturata libids 
Haufit : at illa jacent multa & praclara rela. 


An epitaph ſays Ariſtotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to 
get into the palace, and with his own eyes ſeen Sardana- 
palus in the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, enraged at 
ſuch a ſpectacle, and not able to endure that ſo many 
brave men ſhould be ſubject to a prince more ſoſt and 
cffeminate than the women themſelves, immediately form- 
ed a conſpiracy againſt him. Beleſis, governor of Baby- 
lon, and ſeveral others, entered into it. On the brit ru- 
mour of this revolt, the king hid himſelf in the imo 
part of his palace. Being obliged afterwards to take the 
field with ſome forces which: he had aſſembled, he was 
overcome, and purſued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherc- 
in he ſhut himſelf, in hopes the rebels would never be able 
to take ſo well fortified a city, and ſtored with proviſions 
for a conſiderable time: The ſiege proved indeed of very 
great length. It had been declared by an ancient oracle, 
that Nineveh could never be taken, unleſs the river be- 
came an enemy to the city. Theſe words buoycd up 

| Sardanapalus, 


(4) Diod. 1. ii. p. 109—115. Ach. I. xii. p. 529, 530. Juſt. l. i. c. 3. 


ke tym e ie, Aal if. 'Hac habere ſe mortuum dicit, 4s 


» * . . . hat 
Ceica, W utr? teal Them kran ne vivus quidem diutius haveda!y 


ib. Vs Nl. 101. 


9393 a * 0 f b Ci Tufc Waſps 
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Quid aliud, inquit Ariſtoteles, in bo- 
vis, non in regis ſepulchro, jaſcriberes ? 
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Sardanapalus,: becauſe he looked upon the thing as im- 
double. But when he ſaw, that the Tigris by a violent 
1nundation had thrown down twenty “ (tadia of the city- 
wall, and by that means opened a paſſage to the enemy, 
he underſtood the meaning of the oracle, and thought 
himſelf loſt. He reſolved, however, to die in ſuch a 
manner, as, According to his opinion, ſhould cover the 
infamy of his ſcandalous and effeminate lite. (e) He order- 
cd a pile ot wood to be made in his palace, and ſetting fire 
to it, burnt himſelf, his eunuchs, his women, and his trea- 
ſures. Athenæus makes theſe treaſures amount to a 
+thouſand myriads of talents of gold, and to ten times 
as many talents of ſilver, which, without reckoning any 
thing elſe, 1s a ſum that exceeds all credibility. A my- 


riad contains ten thouſand ; and one fingle myriad of 


talents of filver is worth thirty millions French moncy, 
or about one million four hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. A man is loſt, if he attempts to ſum up the whole 
value; which induces me to believe, that Athenæus mult 
have very much exaggerated in his computation ; how- 


evcr, We may be aſſured from his account, that the trea- ' 


lures were immenſely great. 

%) Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the 
praiſe of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatneſs of princes conſiſts, after having 
ſhown, that it can ariſe from nothing but their own per- 
ſonal merit, confirms it by two very different ex: 
amples, taken from the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, which 
we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus (ſays 
he) both governed the ſame kingdom ; both had 
the ſame people, the ſame extent of country, the ſame 
revenues, the ſame forces and number of troops; but 
they had not the ſame diſpoſitions, nor the ſame view. 
Smiramis, raiſing herſelt above her ſex, built magnifi- 
cent cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, ſubdued neigh- 
bouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, and 

K 5 carried 


(c) A. M. 3257. Ant. I. C. 7479. (F) Pag. 335, & 336. 
u miles and an half. t Abuut fourteen hundred millions ſterling. 
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carried her victorious arms to the extremities of Aſja, to 
ſpreading conſternation and terror every where. Whereas wh 
. alus, as if he had entirely renounced his ſcx, tua 
ſpent all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually em 
unde with a eompany of women, whoſe habit and wer 
even manners he had taken, applying himſelf with them con 


to the ſpindle and the diſtaff, neither underſtanding not Aſh 
doing any other thing than ſpinning, eating, and drinking, Me 
and wallowing in all manner of infamous pleaſure. Ac- 
cordingly, a ſtatue was erected to him, after his death, 
which repreſented him in the poſture of a dancer, with 
an inſcription upon it, in which he addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſpeQator in theſe words, (g) Eat, drink, and be merry; 
every thing elſe is nothing. An inſcription very ſuitable 
to the epitaph he himſelf had ordered to be put upoa his 
monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almoſt 
all the * hiſtorians do of the glory of conquerors, 

l 


But, if we would make a true judgement of things, was 
the unbounded ambition of that queen much leſs blame- 
able, than the diſſolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus; which 5 
of the two vices did moſt miſchief to mankind ? hof 


We are not to wonder that the Aſſyrian empire ſhould Baby 
fall under ſuch a prince; but undoubtedly it was not till In 6h 
after having paſſed through various augmentations, dimi- but ty 
nutions, and revolutions, common to all ſtates, even to 


1 

the greateſt, during the courſe of ſeveral ages. This em- 2 b 
pire had ſubſiſted above 1450 years. 3 
Of the ruins of this vait empire were formed three ſpeak 
conſiderable kingdoms ; that of the Medes, which Ar- 150 
baces, the principal head of the conſpiracy, reſtored to 9 : 
its liberty; that of the Ailyrians of Babylon, which was Nine, 


given to Beleſis, governor of that city; and that of the 
Aſſyrians of Nineveh, the firſt king whereof took the 
Name of Ninus on er. 


(?) © 


In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond Aſſyrian WP the ho 
empire, which is very obſcure, and of which little is ſaid | 
by hiſtorians, it is proper and even abſolutely. necellary, 6 A 
| 10 (+) Can. 


(g) Ted e, dpgodiomfe Tanna ui aun, c. 
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io compare what is ſaid of it by prophane authors with 
what we find of it in holy ſcripture ; that by the help of 
that double light we may have the clearer idea of the two 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which for ſome time 
were ſeparate and diſtinct, and afterwards united and 
confounded together. I thall firſt treat of the ſecond 


Aſſyrian empire, and then return to the kingdom of the 
Medes. ! 


SH II. 
The ſecond Aſſyrian empire, both of Nineveh and Babylon, 
2 ſecond Aſſyrian empire continued two hundred 


and ten years, reckoning to the year in which Cy- 
rus, who was become ablolute - maſter of the eaſt by the 
death of his father Cambyſes, and his father-in-law 
Cyaxares, publiſhed the famous edict, whereby the Jews 
were permitted to return into their own country, atter a 
ſeventy years captivity at Babylon. 


Kings of BABYLON. 


) BETESTSs. He is the ſame as Nabonaſſar, from 
whoſe reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at 
Babylon, called from his name the æra of Nabonaſlar. 
In the holy ſcriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned 
but twelve years, and was Iucceeded by his ſon. 

(i) MERoODACH-BALADAN. This is the prince 
who ſent ambaſſadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate 
him on the recovery of his health, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. Aer him there reigned ſeveral other 
kings at Babylon, (#) with whoſe ſtory we are entirely 
8 I thall therefore proceed to the kings of 

ineveh. | | | 


Kings of NINEVER. 


) T16LATH-PILESER. This is the name given by 
the holy ſcripture to the king, who 1s ſuppoſed to be the 


firſt 
(>) A. M. 3287. Ant. J. C. . 2 Kings xx. 12. J Ibid, 
Con (AM. ey 0 


A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. Lib. xii, hiſt, 
um. c. 21. Caſtor. apud Euſeb. Con. p. 49. 2 Kings xvi. 7, Oc. 


with him, hoping by that means to ſhake off the a0 . 


or make him the uſual preſents. 
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firſt that reigned at Nineveh, after the deſtruction of the 

cient Aſſyrian empire. He is called Thilgamus by 
Elian. He is ſaid to have taken the name of Ninus the 
younger, in order to honour and diſtinguiſh his reign by 
the name of ſo ancient and illuſtrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whole incorrigible impicty 
could not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours or 
chaſtiſements, finding himſelf attacked at once by the 
kings of Syria and Iſrael, robbed the temple of part of its 
gold and ſilver, and ſent it to Tiglath-Pileſer, to pur- 
chaſe his friendſhip and aſſiſtance; promiſing him belides 
to become his vaſſal, and to pay him tribute. The king 
of Aſſyria finding ſo favourable an opportunity of adding 
Syria and Paleſtine to his empire, readily accepted the 

ropoſal. Advancing that way with a numerous army, 
he beat Rezin, took Damaſcus, and put an end to the 
kingdom erected there by the Syrians, as God had fore- 
told by his prophets Iſaiah (/) and Amos. From thence 
he marched againſt Phacæa, and took all that belonged to 
the kingdom of Iſrael beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But 
he 3 Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, {till 
exacting .of him ſuch exorbitant ſums of money that 
for the payment of them he was obliged not only to ex- 
hauſt his own treaſures, but to take all the gold and ſilver 
of the temple. Thus this alſiance ſerved only to drain 
the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neighbour- 
hood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became ſo 
many inſtruments afterwards in the hand of God for the 
chaſtiſement of his people. 

(n) SALMANASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 
the ſcripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter ot 
Egypt, Hoſea, king of Samaria, entered into an alliance 


yoke. To this end he withdrew from his dependance 
upon Salmanaſer, refuſing to pay him any further tribute, 


Salmanaſer, topuniſh him for his preſumption, marched 


againſt him with a powerful army; and after having 2 
6 ue 


(/) If. viii. 4. Am. i. LY ( A. M. 3276. Ant. J. C. 7115 


. Kings xvii, 
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dued all the plain country, ſhut him up in Samaria, where 
he kept him cloſely beſieged for three years; at the end of 
which he took the city, loaded Hoſea with chains, and 
threw him into priſon for the reſt of his days; carried 
away the people captive, and planted them in Halah and 
Habor, cities of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom 
of Iſracl, or of the ten tribes, deſtroyed, as God had 
often threatened by his prophets. This kingdom, from 
the time of its ſeparation from that of Judah, laſted about 
two hundred and fifty years. 

() It was at this time that Tobit, with Anne his wife, 
and his fon Tobias, was carried captive into Aflyria, 
where he became one of the principal officers to king 
Salmanaſer. 

Salmanaſer died, after having reigned fourteen years, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon. 

(o SENNACHERIB. He is alſo called Sargon in 
ſcripture. 

As ſoon as this prince was ſettled on the throne, he re- 
newed the demand of the tribute, exacted by his father 
from Hezekiah. Upon his refuſal, he declared war 
azainſt him, and entered into Judea with a mighty army. 
Hezekiah, grieved to ſee his kingdom pillaged, ' ſent arn- 
baliadors to him, to deſire peace upon any terms he would 
preſcribe. Sennacherib, ſeemingly mollificd, entered into 
treaty with him, and demanded a very great ſum of gold 
and ſilver. The holy king exhauſted both the treaſures of 
the temple, and his own coffers, to pay it. The Aſſyrian, 
regarding neither the ſanction of oaths nor treaties, {till 
continued the war, and' puſhed on his conqueſts more 
vigoroully than ever. Nothing was able to withſtand his 
power, and of all the ſtrong places of Judah, none re- 
mained untaken but Jeruſalem, which was likewiſe re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity. (p) At this very juncture 
Sennacherib was informed, that I irhakah, king of Ethio- 
pia, who had joined forces with the king of Egypt, was 


| coming 


* Tob. E Is 


4 0 A. M. 3287. as. C. 17. II. > 1 
2 Rings, c. Xvili. and xix. ( ) J 777 ms "ol 


(Pp) A Kings xix. 9. 
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coming up to ſuccour the beſieged city. Now it was con- 
trary to the expreſs command of God, as well as the re- 
monſtrances of Iſaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief rulers 
at Jeruſalem had required any foreign aſſiſtance. The 
Aſſyrian prince marched immediately to meet the ap- 

roaching enemy, after having written a letter to Heze- 
Eah, full of blaſphemy, againſt the God of Iſrael, whom 
he inſolently boaſted he would ſpeedily vanquith as he had 
done all the Gods of the other nations round about him. 
In ſhort, he diſcomfited the Ægyptians, and purſued 
them even into their own country, which he ravaged, and 
returned laden with ſpoil. 

(4) It was probably during Sennacharib's abſence, which 
was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time before, that 
Hezekiah fell Rk, and was cured after a miraculous man- 
ner; and that (as a ſign of God's fulfilling the promiſe he 
had made him of curing him ſo perfectly, that within 
three days he ſhould be able to go to the temple) the ſha- 
dow of the ſun went ten ca backwards upon the dial 
of the palace. Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, be- 
ing informed of the miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, 
ſent ambaſſadors to him with letters and prelents, to con- 

tulate him upon that occaſion, and to acquaint them- 
Fives with the miracle that had happened upon earth 
at this juncture, with reſpect to the ſun's retrogradation 
ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely ſenſible of the ho- 
nour done him by that prince, and very forward to ſhow 
his ambaſſadors the riches and treaſures he poſſeſſed, and 
to let them ſee the whole magnificence of his palace. Hu- 
manly ſpeaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but 
what was allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of 
the ſupreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and 
delicate than ours, this action diſcovered a lurking pride, 
and ſecret - vanity, with which his righteouſneſs was of- 
fended. Accordingly he inſtantly advertiſed the king by 
his prophet Iſaiah, that the riches and treaſures he had 
been ſhowing to thoſe ambaſſadors with ſo much oſtenta- 
tion, ſhould one day be tranſported to Babylon; — 
: | at 


(7) 2 Kings xx, 2 Chron, xxxii, 2431, 
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that his children ſhould be carried thither, to become ſer- 
vants in the palace of that monarch. This was then utterly 
improbable ; for Babylon, at the time we are ſpeaking of, 
was in friendſhip and alliance with Jeruſalem, as appears 
by her having ſent ambaſſadors thither : Nor did Je- 
ruſalem then ſeem to have any thing to fear, but from Ni- 
neveh; whoſe power was at that time formidable, and 
had entirely declared againſt her. But the fortune of thoſe 
two cities was to change, and the word of God was lite- 
ally accompliſhed. 

(7) But to return to Sennacherib ; after he had ravaged 
Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of priſoners, he came 
back with his victorious army, encamped before Jeruſa- 
lem, and beſieged it a-new. The city ſeemed to be ine- 
vitably * t was without reſource, and without hope 


heaven, whoſe jealous ears had heard the impious blaſphe- 
name. In one ſingle night an hundred and eighty- five 
thouſand men of his army periſhed by the ſword of the de- 
ſtroying angel. After ſo terrible a blow this pretended 
king of kings (for ſo he called himſelf) this triumpher 
over nations, and conqueror of gods, was obliged to re- 
turn to his own country with the miſerable remnant of 
his army, covered with ſhame and confuſion ; Nor did he 
ſurvive his defeat a few months, but only to made a kind 
of an honourable amande to God, whoſe ſupreme majeſty 
he had preſumed to inſult, and who now, to uſe the ſcrip- 
ture terms, having put a ring into his noſe, and a bit into 
his mouth, as a wild beaſt made him return in that 
humbled afflited condition, through thoſe very coun- 
tries, which a little before had beheld him ſo haughty 
and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his diſ- 
grace, he treated his ſubjects after a moſt cruel and 
tyrannical manner. (s) The effects of his fury fell 
more heavily upon the Jews and Iſraelites, of whom 
he had great numbers maſſacred every day, ordering 
their 


3 
(r) 2 Kings xix. 35—37. (s) Tobit i, 18—ag. 


from the hands of men; but had a powerful protector in 


mies uttered by the king of Nineveh againſt his ſacred 
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their bodies to be left expoſed in the ſtreets, and ſuf- 
fering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid 
his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome time, 
and ſutter all his effects to be confiſcated. In ſhort, the 
king's ſavage temper rendered him ſo inſupportable to his 
own family, that his two eldeſt ſons conſpired againſt 
him, (7) and killed him in the temple, in the pre- 
ſence of his god Niſroch, as he lay proſtrate before him. 


But theſe two princes, being obliged after this parricide 2 
to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to Eſarhaddon, 2 
their youngeſt brother. bei 
(u) ESSARHADDON. We have already obſerved, that * 
aſter Merodach- Baladan, there was a ſucceſſion of kings at | oh 
Babyion, of whom hiſtory has tranſmitted nothing but the * = 
names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was 600 
an eight years inter- regnum, full of troubles and com- * Mr 
motions. Eſarhaddon, taking advantage of this juncture, a p 
made himſelf maſter of Babylon ; and annexing it to his E 
former dominions, reigned over the two united empires 7 
thirteen years. | * 
After having re- united Syria and Paleſtine to the Aſſy- F p 
rian empire, which had been rent from it in the preceding WW... 
reign, he centered the land of Iſrael, where he took captive = 
as many as were left there, and carried them into Aſſyria, (a) 
except an inconſiderable number that eſcaped his ang Wa 6 
And that the country might not become a deſert, he ſent ki : 
colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of the coun- 5 = 


tries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Sa- (3) 
maria. (x) The prediction of Iſaiah was then fulfilled ; 


within threeſcore and five years ſhall Ephraim be Broten, that SR 
it be no more a people. This was exactly the ſpace of time teftr, | 
elapſed between the prediction and the event; and the WW vas 2 


people of Iſrael did then truely ceaſe to be a viſible tity. b 
nation, what was left of them being altogether mixed had by 
and confounded with. other nations. The 

) This prince, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the land of . 27 7 


Iſrael, ſent ſome of his generals with a part of his —_— will oc; 


4) 2 Kings xix. 37. («) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. Can, Ptol. 
00 IR (x) I, Mi. 4 g (y) 2 Chron, XXIIIi. II, 13. (x) 
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Judea, to reduce that country likewiſe, under his ſubjec- 
tion, Theſe generals defeated Manaſſeh, and having ta- 
ken him priſoner, brought him to Efarhaddon, who put 
him in chains, and carried him with him to Babylon. 
But Manaſſeh, having afterwards appeaſed the wrath of 
God by a ſincere and lively repentance, obtained his li- 
berty, and returned to Jeruſalem. 
) Mean time the colonies, that had been ſent into Sa- 
maria, in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were 
| 2 infeſted with lions. The king of Babylon, 
being told the cauſe of that calamity was their not wor- 
Whipping the God of the country, ordered an Iſraelitiſh 
Wpricit to be ſent to them, from among the captives taken 
Wn that country, to teach them the worſhip of the 
370d of Iſrael. But theſe idolaters, contented with ad- 
mitting the true God amongſt their ancient divinities, 
worſhipped him jointly with their falſe deities. This 
corrupt worſhip continued afterwards, and was the ſqurce 
of the averſion entertained by the Jews againit the Sa- 
maritans. | 

Eſarhaddon, after a proſperous reign of thirty-nine years 
over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon | 

(a) SAOSDUCHINUS. This prince is called in ſcrip- 
ture Nabuchodonoſor, which name was common to the 
kings of Babylon. To dittinguiſh this from the others, he 
is called Nabuchodonoſor the Firſt. 

(5) Tobit was {till alive at this time, and dwelt 
among other captives at Nineveh. . Perceiving his 
end approaching, he foretold his children the ſudden 
deſtruction of that city; of which at that time there 
was not the leaſt appearance. He adviſed them to quit the 
city, before its ruin came on, and to depart as ſoon as they 
had buried him and his wite. 

The ruin of Nineveh is at hand, ſays the good old man, 
abide no longer here, far I perceive the wickedneſs of the city 
will occaſion its deſtruction. Theſe laſt words are very res 
- markable, 


(z) 2 Kings xvii, 25—41. /) A. M. 3335. Ant. J. C. 669. 
(6) Tobit, xiy, 513. 
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markable, the wickedneſs of rhe city will occaſion its deftirue. 


tion. Men will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to 
any other reaſon, but we are taught by the Holy Ghoſt, 
that her unrighteouſneſs was the true cauſe of it, as it will 
be with other ſtates, that imitate her crimes. - 

c) Nabuchodonoſor defeated the king of the Medes in 
a pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon 
the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his king- 
dom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh. When we 
come to treat of the hiſtory of the Medes we ſhall give a 
more patticular account of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia 
was beſieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonoſor's ge- 
nerals ; and that the famous enterpriſe of Judith was ac- 
compliſhed. 

(4) SARACUS, otherwiſe called CHYNAa-Lapanus, 
This prince ſucceeded Saoſduchinus; and having rendered 
himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects by his effeminacy, and 
the little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolallar, a 
Babylonian by birth, and general of his army, uſurped that 
part of the Aſſyrian empire, and reigned over it one and 
twenty years. 

(e) NABOPOLASSAR. This prince, the better to 
maintain his uſurped ſovereignty, made an alliance with 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their joint forces 
they beſieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and 
utterly deſtroyed that great city. We ſhall ſpeak more 
largely of this great event when we come to the hiſtory 
of the Medes. From this time forwards the city of 
Babylon became the only capital of the Aſſyrian em- 

ire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having deſtroyed Ni- 
neveh, became ſo formidable, that they drew upon them- 
| ſelves the jealouſy of all their neighbours. Necho, king 
of Egypt, was fo alarmed at their power, that to ſtop 
their progreſs he marched towards the Euphrates at 
the head of a powerful army, arid made ſeveral con- 


ſiderable 


©) Judith i. 5, 6. (4) A. M. 3356. Ant. J. C. 648. Alex. Polybil 
8 g * 1 * M. 25 A. J. C. 626. 
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kderable conqueſts. See the hiſtory of the Egyptians (/ 
tor what concerns this expedition, and the conſequences 
that attended it. 

g Nabopolaſſar finding that, after the taking of Car- 
chemiſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had revolted 
from him, and neither his age nor infirmities permit- 
ting him to go in perſon to recover them, he made his ſon 
Nabuchodonoſor partner with him in the empire, and ſent 
him with an army to reduce thoſe countries to their former 
ſubjection. 

From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 


t- 
1 to 
oſt, 
Will 


S in 
pon 
ing- 
1 we 
ve a 


wii of Nabuchodonoſor, viz. from the end of the third year of 
ge- Ichoiakim, 8 of Judah, or rather from the beginning 
 ac- of the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of 


this prince only from the death of his father, which hap- 
xus, WW pened two years later. 

dered () NaBucHoDoONOSOR II. This prince defeated 
and WI Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Carche- 
ar, a WJ mith. From thence he marched towards Syria and Paleſ- 
{that dne, and re-united thoſe provinces to his dominions. 

e and Y He likewiſe entered Judea, beſieged Jeruſalem, and 
took it: He cauſed Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a 


er to Wl deſign to have him carried to Babylon; but being moved 


with wich his repentance and affliction, he reſtored him to hi 


Henan MH aim 


forces WM throne. Great numbers of the Jews, and, among the 
„ and WM relt, ſome children of the royal family, were carried cap- 
more Bl tive to Babylon; whither all the treaſures of the king's 
wſtory palace, ad a part of the ſacred veſſels of the temple, 
ity of i were likewiſe tranſported. Thus was the judgement God 
em- had denounced by the prophet Iſaiah to king Hezekiah 

| Wzccompliſhed. From this famous epocha, which was the 
d Ni- fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date 


them- Wl the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, ſo often foretold by 


„ king WF Jeremiah. Daniel, then but eighteen years old, was car- 


o (top WW ried captive among the reſt; and Ezekiel ſome time af- 
tes at I terwards. | 
con- 


derable 
Polyhik, 


Towards 


J Vol. I. (g) Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. 1. x, c. 11. & con. Ap. I. i. 
05 3 M. 3398. Ant. |. C. 606. (i) Jer, xlvi. Ss. Kings xXXiv. 7. 
% Dan, i, 17. 2 Chron. XXXVI. 6, 7. 
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J Towards the end of the fifth year of Jeholakim died 
Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, after having reigned one 
and twenty years. As ſoon as his ſon Nabuchodonoſot 
had news of his death, he ſet ont with all expedition for 
Babylon, taking the neareit way through the . attended 
only with a ſmall retinue, leaving the bulk of his arm 
with his generals, to be conducted to Babylon with the 
captives and ſpoils. On his arrival, he received the go. 
vernment from the hands of thoſe that had carefully pre. 
ſerved it for him, and ſo ſucceeded to all the dominions 6f 
his father, which comprehended Chaldea, Aſſyria, Arabia, 
Syria, and Paleſtine, over which, according to Ptolemy, 
he reigned forty-three years. 

(n; In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, 
at which he was greatly terrified, though he could not cal 
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1 it again to mind. He thereupon conſulted the wiſe men ite ra 
. and divines of his kingdom, requiring of them to moke Nn: 
* known to him the ſubſtance of his dream. They all an- Ir ac 
f ſwered, that it was beyond the reach of their art to divine o the hi 
| the thing itfelf ; and that the utmoſt they could do, was to e gov. 
p ive the interpretation of his dream, when he had made it inge 
| | vir to them. As abſolute princes are not accuſtomed duncil, 


ere alſe 
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puntry, 
his dea 
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to meet with oppolition, but will be obeyed in all things, 
| Nabuchodonoſor, imagining they dealt inſincerely with 
| him, fell inte. a violent rage, and condemned them all 
'f to die. Now Daniel and his three companions were 
included in the ſentence, as being ranked among the 
wiſe men. But Daniel, having firſt invoked his God, de. 
ſired to be introduced to the king, to whom he reveal 
the whole ſubſtance of his dream. „The thing thou 
« ſaweſt (ſays he to Nebuchadnezzar) was an image 0 
« an enormous ſize, and a terrible countenance. The 
« head thereof was of gold, the breaſt and arms of ſl- 
« yer, the belly and thighs of braſs, and the feet pat 
of iron and part of clay. And as the king was atten- 
« tively looking upon that viſion, behold a ſtone was 


« cut out of a mountain without hands, and oY 
IL mots 


| C Can. Ptol. Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. I. x. e. 11. & con. Ap. L 
| (m) A. M. 3401. Ant. J. C. 603, Dan, c. ii. 
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« ſmote the image upon his feet, and brake them to 
, pieces; the Whole 

jeces; the whole image was ground as ſmall as duſt, 
« and the ſtone became a = mountain, and hlled the 
« whole earth.“ When Daniel had related the dream, 
he gave the king likewiſe the interpretation thereof, ſhow- 


ing him how it ſignified the three "namely the which 


were to ſucceed that of the Ailyrians, namely, the Perlian, 
he Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to ſome) that 


1 pf the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. After theſe 
4 A kingdoms (continued Daniel) ſhall the God of heaven 
biz ſet up A . which ſhall never be deſtroyed; 

„and this kingdom ſhall not be left to other people, but 


* ſhall break in pieces and conſume all theſe kingdoms, 
* and ſhall ſtand for ever.” By which Daniel plainly 
orctold the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. Nebuchadnezzar, 
uite raviſhed with admiration and aſtoniſhment, after 
paving acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God of 
e Iſraelites'was really the God of gods, advanced Daniel 
o the higheſt offices in the kingdom, made him chief of 
e governors over all the wiſe men, ruler of the whole 


ade i rovince of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the 
Lond puncil, that always attended the court. His three friends 
ines ere alſo promoted to honours and dignities. 

þ e) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of 
m al abylon, whoſe generals, that were {till in Judea, marched 


ainſt him, and committed all kinds of holtilities upon his 


ere 
ng th puntry. He flept with his fathers, is all the ſcripture ſays 
0. de hisdeath, Jeremiah had propheſied that he ſhould neither 
eveald MF [<gretted nor lamented ; but ſhould be buried with the 
ig thou al of an aſs, drawn and caſt forth beyond the gates of 
nage a Jem: This was no doubt fulfilled, though it is not 
, The en in what manner. 


ot fl Jechonias ſucceeded both to the throne and iniquity 


eet paſt his father. Nebuchadnezzar's '. tenants continuing, 
\s atten blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months time he him- 
one wu came at the head of his army, and made himſelf maſ- 
the ſtone ter 


Ca) 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2. 
Al. Jchoiakim, 2 Kings iv. 6—18. 
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ter of the city. He plundered both the temple and the r 
king's palace of all their treaſures, and ſent them away to N 
Babylon, together with all the golden veſſels remaining, 10 N 
which Solomon had made for the uſe of the temple: He 10 0 
carried away likewiſe a vaſt number of captives, among 12 be 
whom was king Jechonias, his mother, bis wives, with 1 1. 
all the chief officers and great men of his kingdom. P 155 
In the room of Jechonias, he ſet upon the throne his un- = by 


cle = _ * otherwiſe called Zedekiah. "ny 
5) This prince had as little religion and proſperity as 1 
hi RAe Having made an 8 with Pharich. Ithoba 
king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken 
to the king of Babylon. The latter ſoon chaſtiſed him 
for it, and immediately laid ſiege to Jeruſalem. The 
king of Egypt's arrival at the head of an army gave 
the beſieged ſome hopes; but their joy was very ſhort- 
lived; the Egyptians were defeated, and the conqueror 
returned againſt Jeruſalem, and renewed the ſiege, which 


City, W 
and wa 
which 

Princes 
Sidonia! 
t ſeruſ 
Aſca 


laſted near a twelve- month. (p) At laſt the city was taken + LA 
by ſtorm, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued. Zedekiah's ny i 1 
ſons were by Nebuchadnezzar's orders killed belore fu. 

their father's face, with all the nobles and principal men MM. te 


of Judah: Zedekiah himſelf had both his cyes put out, WF... 
was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where aſt ha 4 
he was confined in priſon as long as he lived. The city 611 
and temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their fortiſ- — | 
cations demoliſhed. | 3 0 
5) Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, after -4ry 
his ſucceſsful war againſt Judea, he ordered a golden ſta- wt 5 
tue to be made ſixty I cubits high, aſſembled all the great ella K 
men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and. n of f 
commanded all his ſubjects to worſhip it, threatening io 33 
caſt thoſe that ſhould refuſe into the midſt of a burning nd jr 
fiery furnace. Upon this occaſion it was, that the three a, 
young Hebrews, Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias, wv. KS 
with an invincible courage refuſed to comply with the ; 
king's impious ordinance, were preſerved, alter a mi- 
| raculous 
2 Kings xxiv. 17—20, and xxi. I-10, M. 3415» At 
1 J. C. 589. f (2) Dan, il. 5 I.” 


(r) Ezek 


2. | 
55 15 j 
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muilous manner, in the midſt of the flames. The king, 
be WW himſelf a witneſs of this aſtoniſhing miracle, publiſhed an 
'v WE c(ict, whereby all perſons whatſoever were forbid, upon 
pain of death, to ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God 


He of Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias. He likewiſe promo- 
0 ted theſe three young men to the higheſt honours and em- 
1 ; 


ployments. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, 
and the fourth after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, marched 
again into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, at the time when 


Y WW lthobal was king thereof, "Tyre was a ſtrong and opulent 


9 city, which never had been ſubject to any foreign power, 
2 and was then in great repute for its commerce; (r) by 
im 


which many of its citizens were become like ſo many 
princes in wealth and magnificence. It was built by the 
didonians two hundred and forty years before the temple 
{ Jeruſalem. For Sidon being taken by the Philiitines 
Aſcalon, many of its inhabitants made their eſcape 


The 
gabe 
nort- 
erer 


—_ 1 ſhips, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this 
Aaken rraſon we find it called in Iſiah (s) the daughter of Si- 
oy n. But the daughter ſoon ſurpaſſed the mother in gran- 


eur, riches, and power. Accordingly, at the time we 


men e iti f 
mene {peaking of, ſhe was in a condition to reſiſt thirteen 


LY cars together a monarch, to whoſe yoke all the reſt of the 
nete at had ſubmitted. | 
1 ſy, It was not till after ſo many years, that Nebuchad- 
wy ©zar made himſelf maſter of Lyre. His troops ſuffered 
** ncredib]> hardſhips before it; ſo that according to the 
en ſta- proph. expreſſion, (u) every head was made bald, and 
creat very ſhoulder was peeled. Before the city was reduced to 


he laſt extremity its inhabitants retired, with the greateſt 
art of their effects, into a neighbouring ifle, halt a mile 
om the ſhore, where they built a new city; the name 
id glory whereof extinguiſhed the remembrance of the* 
d one, which from henceforward became a mere vil- 
ge, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 
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NEBUCHAD= 
0) Ezek, xxvi. 29, II. Xii. 8. Juſt, I. xviii. ©, 3. (5) If. Xii. 


L A ſol, Ant, I. x, c. 11, & con. Ap. I. i. (z) Ez, xxix. 
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(x) Nebuchadnezzar and his- army having under. 
gone the utmoſt fatigues during ſo long and difficyl 
a ſiege, and having found nothing in the place tg 
requite them for the ſervice they had rendered A]. 
mighty God (it is the expreſſion of the prophet) in 
executing his vengeance upon that city, to a5 im them 
amends, God was pleaſed to promiſe by the mouth of 
Ezekiel, that he would give them the ſpoils of 
Egypt. And indeed Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
Egypt ſoon after, as I have more fully related in the 
hiſtory of the Egyptians (y). When this prince had 
happs y finiſhed all his wars, and was in a flate of 
perſect peace and tranquillity, he put the laſt hand to the 
building, or rather to the embelliſhing of Babylon, 
The reader may ſee in Joſephus (z) an account dt 
the magnificent ſtructures aſcribed to this monarch by 
ſeveral writers. I have mentioned a great part of 
them in the deſcription already given of that ſtately city. 

(a) Whilſt nothing ſeemed wanting to complete 
Nebuchadnezzar's . happineſs, a frighttul dream diſ- 
turbed his repoſe, and filled him with great anxicty, 
He dreamed, He ſaw a tree in the midſt of the 
« earth, whoſe height was great: the tree grew, and 
« was ſtrong, and the height of it reached unto hea- 
« ven, and the ſight thereof to the end of the carth. 
% The leaves were fair, and the fruit much; and in 
it was meat for all: The beaſts of the field had 
« ſhadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt 
« in the boughs thereof; and all fleſh was fed of it. 
« Then a watcher and an holy one came down 
« from heaven and cried; Hew down the tree, and 
« cut off his branches, ſhake off his leaves, and ſcat- 
« ter his fruit; let the beaſts get away from under 
« it, and the fowls from his branches. Neverthe- 
« leſs leave the ſtump of his roots in the earth, 
« even with a band of iron and braſs, in the ten- 
« der graſs of the field: and let it be wet with the 


« dew 


6) Ex, AiX, 18-20. Vol. I. (z) Antig. 1. 1. c. 11. 
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« dew of heaven, and let his portion be with the 
« heaſts in the graſs of the earth. Let his heart be 
« changed from man's and let a beaſt's heart be gi- 
« yen unto him; and let ſeven times paſs over him. 
« This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
« and the demand by the word of the holy ones, 
« to the intent that the living may know, that the 
« Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
« giveth it to whomfoever he will, and ſetteth up over 
« jt the baſeſt of men.“ | 

The king juſtly terrified at this terrible dream, 
conſulted all his wiſe men and magicians, but to no 
purpoſe. He was obliged to have recourſe to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the 
king's own perſon, plainly declaring to him, “ That 
« he ſhould be driven from the company of men 
« for ſeven years, ſhould be reduced to the condi- 
„tion and fellowſhip of the beaſts of the field, and 
« feed upon graſs like a bullock: that his kingdom 
« nevertheleſs ſhould be preſerved for him, and he 
« ſhould re-poſſeſs his throne, when he ſhould have 
« learnt to Sees and acknowledge, that all power 
« is from above, and cometh from heaven. After 
« this he exhorted him to break off his ſins by righte- 
„ ouſneſs, and his iniquities by ſhowing mercy to the 
poor.“ 

"All theſe things came to paſs upon Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of 
twelve months, as he was walking in his palace, 
and admiring the beauty and magnificence of his build- 
ings, he ſaid, „Is not this great Babylon which I 
* have built for the houſe of the kingdom by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my 
* majeſty ??? ould a ſecret impulſe of complacency 
and vanity in a prince, at the fight of ſuch noble 
ItmAures, erected by. himſelf, appear to us ſo ve 
criminal? - and yet, hardly were the words out of his 
mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and 
pronounced this ſentence; © In the ſame hour his 

Vor. II. L under - 
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« underſtanding went from him; he was driven ſom 
men, and did eat graſs like oxen, and his body was 
« wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were 
« grown like eagles feathers and his nails like birds 
« claws.” 

Aiter the expiration of the appointed time he re. 
covered his ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding: 
« He liſted up his eyes unto heaven (ſays the ſcrip. 
« ture) and bleſſed the moſt high; he praiſed and liv. 
„ noured him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion 
„is an everlalting* dominion, and his kingdom is 
« from generation to gencration:“ confeſſing, That 
« all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing be— 
« fore him, and that he docth according to his will, 
„ in the army of heaven, and among the inhabi— 
« tants of the earth, and none can ſtay his hand or 
„ ſay unto him, What doſt thou?“ Now he rccover- 
ed his-former countenance and form. His courtiers 
went out to ſeek him; he was reſtored to his throne, 
and became greater and more powerful than ever, 
Being affected with the heartieſt gratitude he cauſed 
by a ſolemn edict to be publithed, through the whole 
extent of his dominions, what aſtoniſhing and mira- 
culous things God had wrought in his perſon. 

One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having 
reigned torty-three years, reckoning from the death ot 
his father. He was one of the greateſt monarchs that 
ever reigned in the eaſt, He was ſucceeded by his lon, 

(r) Evit-MERoDACH. As ſoon as he was ſetticd 
in the throne, he releaſed Jachonias, d of Judah, 
out of priſon, where he had been confined near ſeven 
and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laſted 
but two years the learned place, Daniel's detection of 
the frauds practiſed by the prieſts of Bel; the inno- 
cent artifice, by which he contrived to kill the dra- 
gon, which was worſhiped as a god; and the miraculous 

deliverance 


'r) A. M. 3441. Ant. J. C. 563. 2 Kings xxv. 2730. 
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de' verance of the ſame prophet ont of the den of lions, 
where he had victuals brought him by the prophet 
Habakkuk. 

() Evil-Merodach rendered himſelf fo odious by 
his debauchery, and other cxtravagances, that his own 
relations conſpired againſt him, and put him to death. 

(%) NERIGLISSAR, his ſiſter's huſtand, and one of 
the chief conſpirators, reigned in his itcad, 

Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown he 
made great preparations for war againſt the Medes, 
which made Cyaxares fend for Cyrus out of Perſia to 
his aſſiſtance. This ſtory will be more particularly 
related by and by, where we ſhall find that this-prince 
was {lain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 

(% LABOROSOARCHOD, his ſon, ſucceeded to the 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Being born 
with the moſt vicious inclinations he indulged them 
without reſtraint when he came to the crown; as if he 
liad been inveſted with ſovereign power, only to have the 
privilege of committing with 5 * the moſt infa- 
mous and barbarous actions. e reigned but nine 
months; his own ſubjects, conſpiring againſt him, put 
him to death. His ſucceſſor was 

(x) LaByniT or NABONID. This prince had like— 
wile other names, and in ſcripture that of Belſhazzar. 
t is reaſonably ſuppoſed that he was the ſor of Evil- 
Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and conſequently 
zrandſon to Nebuchadnezzar, to whom, according to 
Je-emiah's propheſy, the nations of the caſt were to 
be vor ts as alſo to his ſon, and his grandſon after 
im; )) Al nations ſhall ſerve him, and his ſon, and 
is ſon's ſon, until the very time of his land ſhall came. 

2) Nitocris is that queen who raiſed ſo many noble 
alihces in Babylon, ſhe cauſed her own monument 
o be placed over one of the molt remarkable gates of 
te city, with an inſcription, difſvading her ſucceſſors 

| L 2 8 from 

J Beroſ. Magaſthen, (7) A. M. 3444. Ant. J. C. 560. Cyrop. 1. ;. 


% A. M. 3448. Ant. J. C. 536. (x) A. M. 3449. Ant. J. C. 585 
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from touching the treaſures laid up in it, without the 
moſt urgent and indiſpenſible neceſſity. The tomb re- 
mained unopened till the reign of Ducks who, upon 
his breaking it open, inſtead of thoſe immenſe trea- 
ſures he had flattered himſelf with, found nothing but 
the following inſcription. 

IF THOU HADST NOT AN INSATIABLE THIRST 
AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICIOUs 
SOUL, THOU WOULDST NEVER HAVE BROKE OPEY 
THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

(a) In the fuſt year of Belſhazzar's reign Daniel 
had the viſion of the four beaſts, which repreſented 
the four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, which was to ſucceed them () In the third 
year of the ſame reign he had the viſion of the ram 
and the he-goat, which pre-figured the deſtruction of 
the Perſian empire T Alexander the Great, and the 
perſecution which Antiochus Ephiphancs, king of 
Syria, ſhould bring upon the Jews. I ſhall hereafter 
| make ſome reflections upon theſe prophecies, and give 
a larger account of them. - 

(c) Belihazzar, whilſt his enemies were beſieging 
Babylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole court, 
upon a certain teltival, which was annually celebrated 
with great rejoicing. The joy of this feaſt was greatly 
diſturbed by a viſion, and ſtill more ſo by the explica- 
tion which Daniel gave of it to the king. The ſen- 
tence written upon the wall imported, that his king- 
dom was taken from him, and given to the Medes 
and Perſians. That very night the city was taken, and 
Belſhazzar killed. 

d) Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
ſubſiſted two hundred and ten years from the deſtruc- 
tion of the great Aſſyrian empire. 

The particular circumſtances of the ſiege, and the 
taking of Babylon, ſhall be related in the hiſtory of Cyrus. 


— I_ 1m. _— —— _ = 
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| The hiſtory of the kingdom of the Medes. 

TOOK notice in ſpeaking of the deſtruction of the 
] ancient Allyrian empire, (e) that Arbaces, general of 
the Medes, was one of the chief authors of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Sardanapalus: And ſeveral writers be- 
lieve, that he then immediately became ſovereign maſ- 
ter of Media, and many other provinces, and aſſumed 
the title of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. 
| ſhall relate what that celebrated hiſtorian ſays upon 
the ſubject. 

(f) The Aſſyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Alta, began to decline in their power by the 
revolt of ſeveral nations. The Medes firit threw off 
their yoke, and maintained for ſome time the liberty 
they had acquired by their valour: But that liberty 
degencrating into licentiouſneſs, and their government 
not being well eſtabliſhed, they fell into a kind of 
anarchy, worle than their former ſubjection. Injuſtice, 
violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, becauſe 
there was nobody that had either power enough to 
reſtrain them, or ſuthcient authority to puniſh the of- 
fenders. But all theſe diſorders induced the people 
to ſettle a form of government, which rendered the 
ſtate more flouriſhing than ever it was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into 
tribes, Almoſt all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the ſon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erect- 
ed the ſtate into a monarchy. This perſon, ſeeing 


ving the great diſorders that prevailed throughout all Media, 
Sy reſolved to take advantage of thoſe troubles, and make 

them ſerve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He 
the had a great repu'ation in his own country, and paſ- 


ſed for a man, not only regular in his own conduct, 
but poſſeſſed of all the prudence and equity neceſſary 
for a governor. | 
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As ſoon as he had formed the defign of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities 
tat had becn obſerved in him more conſpicuous than 
cver: He ſucceeded fo well, that the inhabitants of 
the village where he lived made him their judge. In 
this office he acquitted himſelf with great prudence; 
and his cares had all the ſucceſs expected from them; 
for he brought the people of that village to a ſober 
and regular life. The inhabitants of other villages, 
whom perpetual diforders ſuffered not to live in quiet, 
obſerving the good order Dejoces had introduced in 
the place where he preſided as judge, began to ad. 
drels themſcives to him, and make him arbitrator 0 
their differences. T he fame of his equity daily increat- 
ing, all ſuch as had any affair of conſequence, brought 
it before him, expecting to find that equity in Dezocer, 
which they could meet with no where elſe. 

When he ound himſelf thus far advanced in his de— 
ſigns, he judged it a proper time to ſet his laſt en- 
g1ncS to work for the compaſling his point. He there- 
ore retired from buſineſs, pretending to be over ta- 
tigued with the multitude of people, that reſorted to 
him from all quarters; and would not exerciſe the of- 
hce of judge any longer, notwithſtanding all the im- 
portunity of ſuch as wiſhed well to the publick tran- 
quillity. Whenever any perſons addreſſed themlelves t9 
him, he told them, that his own domeſtick affairs would 
not allow him to attend thoſe of other people. 

The licentiouſncſs, which had been for ſome time 
reſtrained by the management of Dejoces, began ta 
prevail more than ever, as ſoon as he had withdrawn 
hiraſelf from the adminiſtration of affairs; and the ev! 
increaſed to ſuch a degree that the Medes were obligei 
to aſſemble, and deliberate upon the means of curing 
ſo dangerous a diſorder, 

There are different ſorts of ambition: Some violent 
and impetnous, carry every thing as it were by ſtonm, 
ſticking at no kind of cruelty or murder: Another 


ſort, more gentle, like that we are ſpeaking ol, P. 
C11 
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on an appearance of moderation and juſtice, working 
under ground (if I may uſe that expreſſion) and yet 
arrives at her point as ſurcly as the other. 

Dejoces, who ſaw things ſuccceding according to 
his with, fent his emiſſaries to the aſſembly, after hav- 
ing inſtructed them in the part they were to act. When 
expedients for ſtopping the courſe of the publick evils 
came to be propolcd, theſe emiſlaries, ſpeaking in their 
turn, repreſented, that unleſs the face of the republick 


vas entirely changed, their country would become une 
8 * 


inhabitable; that the only means to remedy the pre- 
ſent diſorders was to cleft a king, who ſhould have 
authority to reſtrain violence, and make laws for the 
government of the nation. Then cvery man could 
proſecute his own affairs in peace and ſafety; whereas 
the injuſtice, that now reigned in all parts, would 
uickly force the people to abandon the country. 

his opinion was generally approved; and the whole 
company was convinced, that no expedient could be 
deviſed more effectual for curing the preſent evil than 
that of converting the ſtate into a monarchy. The 
only thing then to be done, was to chooſe a king; and 
about this there deliberations were not long. They all 
agreed, there was not a man in Media fo capable of 
governing as Dejoces; fo that he was immediately with 
common conſent elected king. 

It we reflect in the leaſt on the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of kingdoms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall 
find that the maintenance of order, and the care of 
the publick good, was the original deſign of monar- 
chy. Indeed there would be no poſlibility of eſtabliſh- 
ing order and peace, if all men were reſolved to be in- 
dependent, and would not ſubmit to an authority, which 
takes from them a part of their liberty, in order to 
preſerve the reſt. Mankind muſt be perpetually at war 
it they will always be ſtriving for dominion over 
others, or refuſe to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. For the 
lake of their own peace and ſafety they muſt have a 
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a maſter, and muſt conſent to obey him. This is the 
human origin of government. (%) And the ſcripture 
teacheth us, that the divine providence has not on! 
allowed of the project, and the execution of it, but 
conſecrated it likewiſe by an immediate communica- 
ion of his own power. 

There 1s nothing certainly nobler or greater than 
to ſee a private perſon, eminent, for his merit and vir. 
tue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the higheſt 
employments, and yet through inclination and mo- 
deity preferring a lite of obſcurity and retirement; than 
to fee fuch a man ſincerely refuſe the offer made to 
| him of reigntng over a whole nation, and at laſt con- 
ſent to undergo the toil of government, upon no other 
motive than that of being ſerviceable to his fellow citi- 
zens. His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and conſequently 
with the dangers annexed to a ſovereign power, ſhows 
him to have a foul more elevated and great than great- 
neſs itſelf, or to ſpeak more juſtly, a foul ſuperior 
to all ambition: Nothing can ſhow him ſo pertc&ty 
| worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he 
| has of not his being ſo, and his fears of being unequal 
toit. But when he generouſly ſacrifices his own quict 
and ſatisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
publick, it is plain he underſtands what that fovercign 

ower has in it really good, or truly valuable; which 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 
defender of his country, of procuring it many advan- 
tages, and of redreſſing various evils; of cauſing law 
and juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of eſtabliſhing peace and plenty: 
And he comforts himſelf for the cares and troubles to 
| which he is expoſed, by the proſpect of the many be- 
naefits reſulting from them to the publick. Such a go- 
vernor was Numa at Rome, and ſuch have been ſome 
ether emperors whom the pcople have conſtraincd to 

accept the ſupreme power. 
It 
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It muſt be owned (I cannot help repeating it) that 


re there is nothing nobler or greater than ſuch a diſ- 
ly polition. But to put on the maſk of mo ſeſty and vir- 
ut tue, in order to ſatisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did; 
* to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not in- 
wardly; to retuſe for a time, and then accept with 
an a ſeeming repugnancy what a man earneſtly deſires, 
an and what he has becn labouring by ſecret under-hand 
wit practices to obtain; .this double-dealing has ſo much 
” meanneſ in it, that it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion 
an of the perſon, and extremely eclipſes his merit, be 
0 his talents at the ſame time never ſo extraordinary. 
n- ) Drioces reigned fifty- three years. When Dejo- 
cr ces had aſcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince 
u- the people, that they were not miſtaken in the choice 
lat | they had made of him, for reſtoring of order. At 
tly firlt he reſolved to have his dignity of king attended 
WS with all the marks that could inſpire an awe and re- 
* ſpect for his perſon. He obliged his ſubjects to build 
Or him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
ly This palace he ſtrongly fortified, and choſe out from 
he among his people ſuch perſons as he judged fitteſt to 
al be his guards. | 
It 


he applied himſelf to poliſh and civilize his ſubjects, who 


In having been accuſtomed to live in the country and in 
ch villages, almoſt without laws and without polity, had 
he contracted a ſavage diſpoſition. To this end he com- 
m- manded them to build a city, marking out himſelf the 
wn place and circumference of the walls. This city was 


ny | compalled about with ſeven diſtm& walls, all diſpoſed 
* in ſuch a manner, that the outermoſt did not hinder 


to the parapet of the ſecond from being feen, nor the 
e- ſecond that of the third, and ſo of all the reſt. The 
o- ſttuation of the place was extremely favourable ſor ſuch 
me a deſign, for it was a regular hill, whoſe aſcent was 
to equal on every fide. Within the laſt and ſmalleſt en- 
1 dlolure ſtood the king's palace, with all his treaſures : 


In 
(i) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. Her, I. i. c. 96— 101. 


After having thus provided for his own ſecurity, he 
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In the ſixth, which was next to that, there were ſexe— 
ral apartments for lodging the ofhicers of his houſhold; and 
the intermediate ſpaces, between the other walls, were ap- 
pointed for the habitation of the people: "The firſt ad 
ar geſt encloſure was about the bigneſs of Athens. The 
name of the city was Ecbatana. 

The proſpect of it was magnificent and beautiful ; for 
belides the diſpoſition of the walls, which formed a kind 
ot amphitheatre, the afferent colours wherewith the {cye- 
ral pzrape's were painted formed a delighttul variety, 

After the city was finiſhed, and Dejoces had obliged 
part of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned all his thougu1; 
to compoſing of laws for the good of the ſtate. But being 
perſuaded, that the majeſty of kings is moit reſpected atar 
off | major ex longinqus reverentta, Tacit. | he began to 
keep himſelf at a diſtance from his people; was almoit 
inacceſſible and inviſible to his ſubjects, not ſuffering them 
to {peak, or communicate their affairs to him, but only by 
petitions, and the interpolition of his ofhcers. And even 
thoſc that had the privilege of approaching him, might 

either laugh nor ſpit in his preſence. 

This great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in or- 
der the better to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
crown. For having to deal with men yet uncivililes, 
and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid that 
too great a familtarity with him might induce contempt, 
and occaſion plots and conſpiracies againſt growing powe!, 
Which is gencrally looked upon with invidious and difcon- 
tented eyes. But by keeping himſelf thus concealed from 
the eyes of the people, and making himſelf known oniy 
by the wiſe laws he made, and the ſtrict juſtice he too: 
care to adminiſter to ev-1y one, he acquired the reſpect and 
eſteem of all his ſubjects. 

It is ſaid, that from the innermoſt part of his palace he 
ſawy every thing that was done in his dominions, by mans 
of his emiflaries, who brought him accounts, and informal 
him of all tranſactions. By this means no crime eſcup- 
either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of 112 
law ; and the puniſhment treading upon the heels 2 the 
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cFence, kept the wicked in awe, and Rappel the courſe 
or violence and injuſtice. 

Things might po{libly paſs in this manner to a certain 
degree du ring his adminiſtration: But there is nothing 
more obvious than the great inconveniencies neceſſarily re- 
ſulting from the cus {tom introduced by Deioces, and where- 
in kc has been imitated by the reſt of the Eaſtern poten- 
tatcs; the cuſtom, I mean, of lit ing concealed in his pa- 
lace, of governing by ſpies, diſperſed throug hout his Kiny- 
do ns of rc lying lotely upon their ſincerity for the truth of 
tacts; of not ſuffering truth, the complaints of the op- 
preſſe ed, and the juſt reaſons of innocent perſons to be con- 
veyed to him any other way than through torcign channels, 
that is by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men 
that opped up all avenues to remonſtrances, or the repa- 
paration of injuries, and that were capable of doing the 
orcatelt injuſtice themlelves, with ſo much the more eaſe 
and aſſurance, as their iniquity remained undiſcovered, 
ard conſequently un. puniſhed. But beſides all this, me- 
thinks, that very affectation in princes of being inviſible, 
ſhows them to be conſcious of their ſlender merit, which 
ſhuns the light, and dares not ſtand the teſt of a near exz-- 
mination. 

Dejoces was fo wholly taken up in humaniſing and 
ſoftening the manners, and in making laws for the good 
9 overnment of his people, that he never engaged in any 
enterpriſe againſt his neighbours, though his reign was ve- 
ry long, for he did not die till after having reigned fifty- 
three years. . 

% PHRAORTES reigned twen y- two years. Aſter the 
death of Dejoces, his "ſon Phraortes, called otherwiſe * 
Aphraartes, ſucceeded. The ſole affinity between theſe 
wo names, would make one believe, that this is the king 
called in ſcripture Arphaxad : But that opinion has many 
other ſubſtantial reaſons to ſupport it, as may be ſeen in 
tather Montfancon's learned diflertation, ot which I have 

L 6 | made 
(&) A. M. 3347. Ant. J. C. 637. Her. e. 103. 


b * He is called ſo by Eiſebius, Chron, Grac. and by Geor, Synael. 
Judith 1. 1. 
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made great uſe in this treatiſe. The paſſage in Judith, 
1hat Arphaxad built u very jirang city, and called it He- 
batana, has deceived molt authors, and made them he. 
lieve, that Arphaxad muſt be Dejoces, who was cer- 
tainly the founder of that city. But the Greek text 
of Judith, which the vulgar tranſlation renders «if 
cavit, ſays only, () That Arphaxad added new buildings 
to Ecbatara. And what can be more natural, than that 
the father, not having entirely perfected fo conſiderable 
a work, the fon ſhould put the laſt hand to it, and 
make ſuch additions as were wanting. 

(1) Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and 
not contented with the kingdom of Media, leſt him 
by his father, attacked the Perſians ; and, defeating them 
in a deciſive battle, brought them under ſubjection to his 
empire. Then ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of their 
troops, he attacked other neighbouring nations, one aſter 
another, till he made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the 
Upper Afia, which comprehends all that lies north of 
mount Taurus, from Media, as far as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good ſucceſs, he ventured to turn his 
arms againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed weakened 
thro ugh the revolt of everal nations, but yet very power- 
ful in themfelves. Nabuchodonofor, their king, other- 
wiſe called Saſoduchinus, raiſed a great army in his own 
country, and“ {ent ambaſſadors to ſeveral other nations of 
the eaſt, o require their aſſiſtance. They all refuſed him 
with contempt, and ignominiouſly treated his amballadors, 
letting him ſee, that they no longer dreaded that empire, 
which had formerly kept the greateſt part of them in a lla- 
viih ſubjection. 

The king, highly enraged at fuch infolent treatment, 
ſwore by his throne and his reign, that he would be reven- 

d of all thoſe nations, and put them every one to the 
iword. He then 1 for battle, with what forces he 
had, in the plain of Kagau. A great battle enſued there, 
which proved fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his 

cavairy 
(4) "Em xc%unce tm *ExCarte ,) Judith, Text, Gr. Her. I. i. e. 102, 
» The Greek text places theſe embalſſes before tos baile, 
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cavalry fled, his chariots were overturned and put into diſ- 
order, and Nabuchodonolor gained a complete victory. 
hen taking advantage of the defeat and confuſion of the 
Medes, he entered their country, took their cities, puſhed 
on his conquelts even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and 
the walls by ſtorm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his 
ſoldiers, who plundered it, and ſtripped it of all its orna- 
ments. | 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had eſcaped into the 
mountains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands of Nabu- 
chodonoſor, who cruelly cauſed him to be ſhot to death 
with darts. After that he returned to Nineveh with all 
his army, which was ſtill very numerous, and for four 
months together did nothing but feaſt and divert himſelf 
with thoſe that had accompanied him in this expedi- 
tion. 

In Judith we read that the king of Aſſyria ſent Holo- 
phernes, with a powerful army, to revenge himſelf of thoſe 
that had refuſed him ſuccours; the progreſs and cruelty of 
that commander, the general conſternation of all the peo- 
ple, the courageous reſolution of the Iſraelites to withitand 
him, in hopes that their God would defend them, the ex- 
tzemity to which Bethulia and the whole nation was re- 
duced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the cou- 
rage and conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete 
overthrow of the Allyrian army, are all related in the 
{ame book. 

n CYAXARES I. reigned forty years. This prince 
ſucceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 
death. He was a very brave enterpriſing prince, and knew 
how to make his advantage of the late overthrow by the 
Aſſyrian army. He firſt ſettled himſelf well in his king- 
dom of Media, and then conquered all Upper Aſia. Put 
what he had moſt at heart was, to go and attack Nineveh, 
to revenge the death of his father by the deſtructiou of that 
great City. | 

The Aﬀyrians came out to meet him, having only the 
mains of that great army, which was deſtroyed before 

Bethulia, 

.m) A.M, 3369. Ant, J. C. 635. Herod. |. i, c. 103. 106. 
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A battle enſued, wherein the Aflyrians were 
Cyaxares, purſy. 
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Bethulia. 
defeated and driven back to Nineveh. 
ing his victory, laid ſiege to the city, which was upon the 
point of falling inevitably into his hands, but that the 
time was not yet come when God deſigned to punith 
that city for her crimes, and for the calamities ſhe had 


brought upon his people as well as other nations. It was 
delivered from its preſent danger in the following man. 
ner. | 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbour. 
hood of the Palus Mzxotis, had driven the Cimmerians out 
of Europe, and was ſtill marching under the conduct of 
king Madyes in purſuit of them. The Cimmerians had 
found means to eſcape from the Scythians, who were ad- 
vancing into Media. Cyaxares, hearing of this eruption, 
raiſed the ſiege from before Nineveh, and marched with 
all his forces againſt that mighty army, which, like an 
impetuous torrent, was going to over-run all Aſia. The 
two armies engaged, and the Medes were vanquiſhed, 
The Barbarians, finding no other obſtacle in their way, 
overſpread not only Media, but almoſt all Aſia. Alter 
that they marched towards Egypt, from whence Pſam- 
miticus diverted their courſe by preſents. They then re- 
turned into Paleſtine, where ſome of them plundered the 
temple of Venus at Aſcalon, the molt ancient temple 
dedicated to that goddeſs. Some of theſe Scythians ſct. 
tled at Betſhean, a city in the tribe of Manaſſeh, on ti! 
ſide Jordan, which from them was afterwards called Scy- 
thopolis. | 

'The Scythians for the ſpace of twenty-eight years were 
maſters of the Upper 4fta, namely, the two Armenias, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; during which 
time they ſpræad deſolation wherever they came. The 
Medes had no wey of getting rid of them, but by 
a treacherous ſtratagem. Under pretence of cultivating 
and ſtrengthening the alliance they had made together, 
they invited the greateſt part of them to 2 general feali, 
which was made in every family. Each maſter of the 
tealt made his gneits drunk, and in that condition were the 
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C-vthians maſſacred. The Medes then repoſſeſſed them- 
{.lves of the provinces they had loſt, and once more ex- 
tended their empire to the banks of the Halys, which 
was their ancient boundary weltward. 

u) The remaining Scythians Who were not at the ban- 
quets, having heard of the maſlacre of their countrymen, 
ned into Lydia to king Halyattes, who received them with 
creat humanity. This occaſioned a war between thoſe 
o princes. Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the 
fronticrs oi Lydia. Many battles were fought during the 
{pace of five years with almolt equal advantage on both 
likes. The battle fought in the ſixth year was very re- 
markable, on account of an eclipſe of the ſun, which hap- 
pencd during the engagement, whei: on a ſudden the da 
was turned into a dark night. Thales, the Mileſian, had 
forctold this eclipſe. The Medes and Lydians, who were 
then in the heat of the battle, equally terrihed with this 
unforcſeen event, which they looked upon as a ſign 
of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both 
ſides, and wade peace. Sienneſis, king of Cilicia *, and 
Nabuchodonoſor, king of Babylon, were the mediators. 
1o render the fricndthip more firm and inviolable, the 
two princes agrecd to ſtrengthen it by the tie of marriage, 
and agreed, that Halyattes ſhould give his daughter Arye- 
11s, to Aſtyages, cldcit ſon of Cyaxares. 

Ihe manner theſe people had of contracting alliance 
with one another is very remarkable. Beſides other cere- 
monies, which they had in common with the Greeks, 
they had this in particular; the two contracting parties 
made themſelves inciſions in the arms, and licked one ano- 
ther's blood. 

Cyaxares's firſt care, as ſoon as he found himſelf 
gain in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Nineveh; Which 
e eruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raiſe. 
Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately 
contracted a particular alliance, joined with him in the 
Wage againit the Affyrians. Having therefore united 

thczr 
(2) He i. c. 74. (e A. M. 3378. Her. I. i. e. 206. 
* In flerodoius be is called Labynetus, 


a 
* 
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their forces, they beſieged Nineveh, took it, killed $z. | 
racus the king, and utterly deſtroyed that mighty city, 


She 1 
8 (hc 1 
the 11 


God had foretold by his prophets above an hundred WE folvec 
ears before, that he would bring vengeance upon that be br 
impious city for the blood of his ſervants, wherewith WE voice 


the kings thereof had gorged themſclves, like ravenous 
lions; that he himſelf would march at the head of 
the troops that ſhould come to beſiege it; that he 
would cauſe conſternation and terror to go before them; 
that he would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their 
children, into the mercileſs hands of the ſoldiers ; that all 
the treaſures of the city ſhould fall into the hands of 
rapacious and inſatiable plunderers ; and that the cit 
it{elf ſhould be fo totally and utterly deſtroyed, that nth 
much as a footſtep of it ſhould be left; and that the people 
ſhould aſk tony to Where did the proud city of Nine- 
veh ftand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themſclyes: 
{þ) Woe to the bloody city (cries . it is all full 
of lies and robbery; (4) he that daſheth in pieces is 
come up before thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the 
cruelties done to Jacob and to Ifracl. (xr) I hear already 
the noiſe of the whip, and the noiſe of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horſes, and of the bounding 
chariots. The horſeman liſteth up the bright ſword and 
the glittering ſpear. (s) The ſhield of his mighty men 
is made red; the valiant men are in ſcarlet. They thall 
feem like torches, they ſhall run like the lightning. “ 
God is jealous ; the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The 
mountains quake at him and che hills melt, and the carth 
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is burnt at his preſence : Who can ſtand before his indig- Wi callec 

nation? And who can abide in the fierceneſs of his anger! 

(% Behold I am againſt thee, faith the Lord of Hoſts: I x. 

will {trip thee of all thy ornaments. (x) Take ye the 

fpoil of filver, take the ſpoil of gold ; for there is no end * The 

of the {tore and glory out of all the pleaſant — Se 
(p) Nahum iii. 1. (9) it, 1, 2. (r) inn. 2, 3. * 


(*) ii. 3, 4. (.) i. 2,5, 6. (u)] iii. 85. (x) ii. 9, 0. 
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dhe is empty, and void, and waſte. Nineveh is deſtroyed ; 
ſhe is overthrown ; ſhe is deſolate. ()) The gates of 
E the rivers ſhall be opened, and the“ palace ſhall be diſ- 


ed WE folved. And Huzzab hall be led away captive ; ſhe ſhall 
hat be brought up, and her maids ſhall lead her as with the 
ih voice oi doves taboring upon their breaſts. (z) J ſee a mul- 


ous titude of flain, and a great number of caicaſſes; and there 
of WT is no end of their corpſes; they {tumble upon their 
he corpſes. f (4) Where is the dwelling of the lions, and 
m; the feeding- place of the young lions, where the lion, even 
heir the old lion walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made 
tal thein afraid: Where the lion did tear in pieces enough for 
; of lis whelps, and ſtrangled for his lioneſles, and nlled his 
cit holes with prey, and his dens with rapine: (4) The 


2 lo Lord ſhall deſtroy Aſſur. He ſhall depopulate that city, 


ople which was fo beautiful, and turn it into a land where 
ine- ro man cometh, and into a deſert. It thall be a dwell- 
ing-place for wild beaſts, and the birds of night ſhall 
ves! lurk therein. Behold, it ſhall be ſaid, ſee that proud city 
full Which was fo ſtately, and ſo exalted : which ſaid in her 
es is art, I am the only city, and beſides me there is no 
e the ther. All they that paſs by her ſhall ſcoff at her, and 
ready all infult her with hiflings and contemptuous geitures. 
f the The two armies enriched themſclves with the ſpoils of 
ding aneveh ; and Cyaxares, proſecuting his victories, made 
| and imelf maſter of all the cities of the kingdom of Aſ- 
men ia, except Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to 
(hal! NNabopolaſſar. 
Alter this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his domi- 
The ions to his ſon Aſtyages. 
carth ©) ASTYAGES reigned thirty-five years. This prince 
ndig- WP <alled in ſcripture Ahaſuerus. Though his reign was 
ger; very 
ts : I Nahum ji, 6. (2) in. 3. (a) ii. 17, 12. (8) Zephan. il. 13—i5- 
2 the (e) A. M. 3409. Ant. J. C. 595. 
10 end x The author in this place ren- cruel auarice of the Aſſyrian kings 
uune. 4 oy _ REG is deſtroyed to the who pillaged and plundered all their 
She | on. ut I have choſen te neighbouring nations, eſpecially Ju- 


| » our Engliſh bible, though in deu, and carried away the ſpoils of 
| _ it is templum, them to Nineveh, 
% 1s @ noble image of the 


— 
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very long, no leſs than thirty-five years, yet we have 1; RF 
particulars recorded of it in hiſtory. He had two cli. Www > 
dren, whoſe names are famous, namely, Cyaxarcs, lr | 


his wite Aryenis, and Mandana, by a former marriage. C 
In his father's life-time he married Mandana to Can. Wot o 
byſes, the fon of Achemenes, king of Perſia : From ts fon 


marriage ſprung a yrus, who was born but one year af; cther 
the birth of his uncle Cyaxares, The latter tuccce(c! is 
his father in the kingdom of the Medes. Gen 


CyAxARES II. This is che prince whom the ſcrip. 
turc calls Darius the Mede. 
Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with hs 


Was I 
Wille 
10 ui! 


uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. Atter th Mut n. 
death of his uncle, and his father Cambyfes, he united \ 
kingdoms of the Medes and the Perſians into one: Ine 
ſequel therefore of this diſcourſe they will be con rp tre 
only as one empire. I fhall begin the hiltory of tere 


nt 
TLMC; 
hare. 


empire with the reign of Cyrus; which will inchutz 
allo what is known of the reigns of his two predzc. 
ſors, Cyaxares and Aſtyages. But I thall previoully gir 


ſome account of the kingdom of Lydia, becauſe C er 
its king, has a conſiderable ſhare in the events of which g 
am to {peak, wn d 

CHION 


and b. 


ueen, 


ae 


ö , alled 

The hiſtzry of the LyDIAX«s. wed 

() HE kings, who firſt reigned over the Lydir wa 

are by Herodotus called Atyades, that 18, 0 443 

ſcendants from Atys. Theſe he tells us, derived te bo, 

origin from Lydus, the fon of Atys ; and Lydus ge, 5 

name of J.ydians to that people, who before iis ty 

were called Moconians. _ 

Theſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclidæ, ct 3 

ſcendants of Hercules, who poſſeſſed this Kingdom ddt Contes 
ſpace of five hundred and five years. ; ; 

Nv 


[c) Herod, I. i. c. 7 13. 
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Ao, great grandſon of Alcæus, ſon of Hercules, 


wh IM the firſt of the Herachdes who reigned in Lydia. 

«by Ihe laſt was 5 | 
rn, CAN DAULES: This prince was married to a 0 
Can. Who! cxquilite beauty; and, being infatuated by his pal- 
1 thie Iſion for her, was perpetually boalting of her charms to 
r af: cchers. Nothing would ſerve him, but Gyges, one of 
cds chief officers, ſhould ſce, and judge ot them by his 

en cyes *; as if the huſband's own knowledge of them 
ness not ſuſhcient for his happineſs, or the beauty of his 
e would have been impaired by his filence. 1 he king 
neuss end placed Gyges lecretly in a convenient place; 
tor th (but notwichttanding that precaution, the queen perceived 
cd te Bn when he retired, yet took no manner of notice of it; 
juin, as the hiſtorian repreſents it, that the molt valua- 
cl ircalure of a woman is her modeſty, the ittudicd a ſig- 
of th al revenge. for the injury the had received; and to 
inch the fault of her huſband, committed a ſtill greater 
rede imme. Poflibly a ſecret paſlion for Gyges had as great 
if), eiae in that action, as her reſentment for the ditho- 

Coolio done her. Be that as it will, ſhe ſent for Gyges, 
xlich d obliged him to expiate his crime either by his 

wn death, or the king's, at his own option. After ſome 
emonlirances to no purpoſe, he reſolved upon the latter, 
and by the murther of Candaules, became matter of his 
ueen and his throne. (e) By this means the kingdom 
altedt from the family of the Heraclidz into that of the 
Hermnades. 

Lydia Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as He- 
ar is, bes informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of Gyges 
I n his poems. 

f cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is 
S Ce : | 
lis td by Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and 

mau all other Barbarians, it was reckoned thametul 
1x, ofl 1d infamous, even for a man to appear naked. Theſe 

— vtteps Ot modeſty, which are met with amongſt pagans, 
ought 

A0 7) A. M. 2781. Ant. J. C. 1223. (e) A. M. 2386. Ant. J. C. 918. 


a contentus voluptatum ſua- fileatium damnum pulchritudinis eſ- 
e conſcientla-prorſus quali ſet, Juſtin i. c. 7. 
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ought to be reckoned valuable. * We are aſſured, that 


among the Romans, a ſon, who was come to the age of Ne p. 


maturity, never went into the baths with his father, no: Wi Hry 
even a ſon-in-law with his father-in-law ; and this modelty i hich 
and decency were looked upon by them as a law of nature, urge P 
the violation whereof was criminal. It is aſtonithing Wy pF 
that amonglt us our magiſtrates take no care to prevent nſwer 
this diſorder, which, in the midſt of Paris, at the ſeaſon ons fi 
of bathing, is openly committed with impunity ; a di- 3 
order fo viſibly contrary to the rules of common decency, ght tf 
ſo dangerous to young perſons of both ſexes, and ſo le- As { 
verely condemned by paganiſm itſelf. | wer 
Y Plato relates the ſtory of Gyges in a different man- * 
ner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gyges wore nn 
ring, the {tone of which, when turned towards him, ren- Fas ſuc 
dered him inviſible ; ſo that he had the advantage of lecing (b) f 
others, without being ſeen himſelf; and that by means of, © ol 
this ring, with the concurrence of the queen, he deprived paar 
Candaules of his life and throne. This probably ſignifes, bog 
that, in order to compaſs his criminal deſign, he uſed al 0.8 
the tricks and ſtratagems, the world calls ſubtle and refined 3 
olicy, which ; M8) | 
policy, penetrates into the molt ſecret purpoſes of! Wh, 
others, without making the leaſt diſcovery of its own. 19 75 
This ſtory thus explained carries in it a greater appearance n: * 
of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. _ 
Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges'sfa 0 L 
mous ring, adds, Þ that if a wiſe man had fuch a fing, [ i % 
he would not uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; becauſe vir 2 
tue conſiders what is honourable and juſt, and has no 2 
occaſion for darkneſs. fle 
(eg) Gos reigned thirty-eight years. The murthe r E 
of Candaules raiſed a ſedition among the Lydians. The c 
Wh efollo 
(f ) Plato de Rep. 1. ii. p. 359 (g) Her: I. i. e. 13, 14. ved fi 
: * Noſftro quidem more cum paren Val. Max. |. ii. cap. 1. Ito the 
tibus puberes filii, cum ſoceris generi, + Hunc ipſum annulum fi hadeal lus, tn 
non lavantur. Retinenda eſt igitur ſapiens, nihilo plus ſibi licere putt 
hujus generis verecundia, pr.eſertim peccare, quam ſi non haberet, He 
natura ipſa magiſtra & duce. Cic, neſta enim bonis viris, non occult b) 
I. i. de fc. n. 129. quæruntur. Lib. iii. de offic, u. 3%, . * 
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No parties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed to re- 
er the matter to the deciſion of the Delphick oracle, 


hich declared in favour of Gyges. The king made 


arge preſents to the temple at Delphos, which undoubt- 
ly preceded, and had no little influence upon the oracle's 
ner. Among other things of value Herodotus men- 
ons ſix golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting 
o near a million of French money, which is about forty- 


ght thouſand pounds ſterling. 
"As ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 


de mode war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, 
hree powerful cities belonging to the neighbouring ſtates. 


After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and 


vas ſucceeded by his fon, 


% ARDYS reigned forty-nine years. It was in the 
ion of this _ that the Cimmerians, driven out of 
heir country by the Scythæ Nomades, went into Aſia, 

d took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

(!) SADYATTES reigned twelve years. 'This prince 
eclared war againſt the Mileſians, and laid ſiege to their 
ity, In thoſe days the ſieges, which were generally no- 
ung more than blockades, were carried on very ſlowly, 
d laſted many years. This king died before he had 
niſhed that of Miletos, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. 

(.) HALYATTES reigned fifty-ſeven years. This is 

e prince who made war againſt Cyaxares, king of 
ledia. He likewiſe drove the Cimmerians out of Aſia, 

eattacked, and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazo- 

enæ. He vigorouſly proſecuted the war againſt the 
lleſians, begun by his father; and continued the ſiege 
| their city, which had laſted fix years under his father, 

d continued as many under him. It ended at length in 

e following manner: Halyattes, upon an anſwer he re- 

aved from the Delphick oracle, had ſent an ambaſſador 

Ito the city, to propoſe a truce for ſome months. Thraſy- 

lus, tyrant of Miletos, having notice of his coming, 
ordered 


(i) A. M. 3373. 
(*) A. M. 3385. Ant. J. C. 619, 


(b) A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680, Her. I. i. e. 15. 
N.] C. 631. Ibid, c. 16, 22. 
. c. al, A2, 
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9 ordered all the corn, and other proviſions, aſſembled hy vet 
. him and his ſubjects for their ſupport, to be brought into His 
| ; the publick market; and commanded the citizens, at the lear 
vi ſight of a ſignal that ſhould be given, to be all in a gene- by * 
ig ral humour of ſeaſting and jollity. The thing was «xe. 0 
| cuted according to his orders. | he Lydian amballador WF aitc1 
K at his arrival was in the utmolt ſurpriſe to ſee ſuch a plenty mig 
13 in the market, and ſuch chearfulneſs in the city. His time 
* maſter, to whom he gave an account of what he had feen, N ceiv: 
1 concluding that his project of reducing the place by famin: man 
X would never ſucceed, preferred peace to ſo fruitleſs a war, pear 
a and immediately raiſed the ſiege. molt 
F+ (1) CRotsus. His very name, which is become 2 with 
#3 proverb, carries in it an idea of immenſe riches. Ihe the n 
wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the preſents he w 
k he made to the temple of Delphos, muſt have been -. WI whic 
| | ceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were {till to be contr 
J ſeen in the time of Herodotus, and were worth ſeveral Wh 1115 be 
millions. ( We may partly account for the treaſures an 
0 of this prince, from certain mines that he had, ſituate ar. hat 
| cording to Strabo, between Pergamus and Atarnes ; as and 1 
| alſo from the little river Pactolus, the ſand of which was no fas 
| gold. But in Strabo's time this river had not the ſame He 
* , party 
\ (u) This uncommon affluence, which is a thing exi- s it 
| ordinary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage of Croefus, Niamo 
1 He thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend his time in Pher's 
þ idleneſs and pleaſure. For his part he was perpetually in Mud it 
| '' arms, made ſeyeral conqueſts, and enlarged his dominions the wa 
15 by the addition of all the contiguons provinces, as Phi, f ma 
* Myſia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all de erh, 
8 country of the Carians, Ionians, Dorians, and /£olians. o 
K Herodotus obſerves, that he was the firſt conqueror of te the 
x Greeks, who till then had never been ſubjeCt to a forcig? Fretch 
f power. Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks, {ettles n Wh 
Aſia Minor. Ng. 
| x But what is ſtill more extraordinary in thus prince, * 
kb though he was ſo immenſely rich, and ſo great a Warri, cl] 
| | vet 


() A. M. 3442. Ant. J. C. 562. (m) Strab. I. xiii, p. 625. & l. 1. 


(2) Her. J. 1. c. 26—28. 
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yet his chief delight was in literature and the ſciences. 


A. His court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe famous 
( the learned men, ſo revered by antiquity, and diſtinguiſhed 
no. by the name of the ſeven wife men of Greece. 

2 7) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, 
or WY alter having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought he 
l-nty might abſent himſelt for ſome years, and improve that 


Lis WM time by travelling. He went to Sardis where he was re- 
ſcen, ceived in a manner ſuitable to the reputation of ſo great a 
min; mm. The king, attended with a numerous court, ap- 
war, ¶ peared in all his regal pomp and ſplendour, dreſſed in the 
moſt magnificent apparel, which was all over enriched 

ne z vich gold, and glittered with diamonds. Notwithſtanding 
e che novelty of this ſpectacle to Solon, it did not appear that 
dens he was the lealt moved at it, or that he uttered a word 
n Wovbich diſcovered the leaſt ſurpriſe or admiration ; on the 
| to by WM contrary, people of ſenſe might ſuthciently diſcern from 
ſever WY 11s behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp, 
firs s an indication of a little mind, which knows not in 
what true greatneſs and dignity conſiſts, This coldneſs 


te ac- 
5 and indifference in Solon's tirit approach, gave the king 
ch us no favourable opinion of his new gueſt. 
e ſame He afterwards ordered all his treaſures, his magnificent 
apartments, and coltly furniture ſhould be ſhowed him; 
„ext. as gif he expected by the multitude of his fine veſſels, 
r. Niamonds, ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer the philoſo- 
time in WP"<r's indifference. But theſe things were not the king; 
ually in nd it was the king that Solon was come to viſit, and not 
minions be walls or chambers of his palace. He had no notion 
Phrvgin of making a judgement of the king, or an eſtimate of his 
all the North, by theſe outward appendages, but by himſelf and 
Rolians is own perſonal qualities. Were we to judge at preſent 
r of the the fame rule, we ſhould find many of our great men 
forcieaetchedly naked and deſolate. 
+116 a When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to the 
ing. Croeſus then aſked him, which of mankind in all 
. pine i. avels he had found the moſt truely happy. “ One 
ol Tellus (replied Solon) a citizen of Athens, a very honeſt 


yet « and 
3. K . Vit (% Her, I. i, c. 29—33. Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 94. 
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« and good man, who had lived all his days without in. 
« digence, had always ſeen his country in a flourifhing 
« condition, had children that were univerſally eſteemed, 
« with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe children's children, 
« andat laſtdied gloriouſly in fighting for his country,” 

Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and ſilver were 
accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Croefus to argue a ſtrange 
ignorance and ſtupidity. However, as he flattered him. 
ſelf of being ranked in the ſecond degree of happineſs, he 
aſked him, Who of all thoſe he had ſeen, was the next 
« jn felicity to Tellus.“ Solon anſwered, “ Cleobis and 
« Briton, of an. two brothers *, who had left behind 
« them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, and of 
« the reſpect due from children to their parents. Upon a 
« ſolemn feſtival, when their mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, 
« was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw 
« her not being ready, the two ſons put themſelves to the 
« yoke, and drew their mother's chariot thither, which 
« was above five miles diſtant. All the mothers of the 
« place, raviſhed with admiration, congratulated the Cr. 
« prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons. She in tranſports of ll 
* hes joy and thankfulneſs earneſtly intreated the goddels Wi 
* to reward her children with the beſt thing that heaven He W 
« can give to man. Her prayers were heard. When the 
« ſacrifice was over, her two ſons fell afleep in the very WI We 
« temple, and there Þ died in a ſoft and peaceful ſlumber, 
« Tn honour of their piety, the people of Argos conſe- 
« crated ſtatues to them in the temple of Delphos.“ 

« What then (ſays Croeſus, in a tone that ſhowed his 
« diſcontent) you do not reckon me in the number of the 
« happy?” Solon, who was not willing either to flatter, 
or exaſperate him any further, replied calmly : “ King 


« of Lydia, beſides many other advantages, the gods have Ink tl 
« given us Grecians a irie of moderation and reſerve, WO 
« which has produced amongſt us a plain, popular kind ol ielted 
« philoſophy, accompanied with a certain generous fre- a 
« dom, void of pride or oſtentation, and therefore _ 5 x 
« ye % twig 

3 


* datnps; gpnounTlCag Na ꝙιονντον ̈ A ð 
+ The fatigue of drawing the chariot might be the cauſe of its 
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„well ſuited to the courts of kings: This philoſophy, 


« conlidering what an infinite number of viciſſitudes and ac - 
« .cidents the life of man is liable to, docs not allow us cither 
« toglory in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to admi e 
« happineſs in others, which perhaps may prove on'y 
« tranſient or ſuperficial.” From hence he took occation 
to repreſent to him further, "That the life of man ſel- 
dom exceeds ſeventy years, which make up in all ſix 
« thonſand two hundred and fifty days, of which two are 
« not exactly alike ; fo that the time to come is nothin 
« but a ſeries of various accidents which cannot be fore- 
« ſcen. Therefore, in our opinion (continued he) no man 
can be eſteemed happy, but he whoſe happineſs God 
« continues to the end of his life: As for others, who 
« are perpetually expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we ac- 
« count their happineſs as uncertain, as the crown is to 
* a perſon that is ſtill engaged in battle, and has not yet 
« obtained the victory.” Solon retired, when he had 
ſpoken theſe words, * which ſerved only to mortify 
Crœi w, but not to reform him. 

lop, the author of the fables was then at the court of 
his prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. 
He was concerned at the unhandſome treatment Solon re- 
ceived, and faid to him by way of advice; “ Solon, 


ue muſt either not come near princes at all, or ſpeak . 


things that are agreeable to them. Say rather (reply'd 
Solon) that we ſhould either never come near them at 
' allr elſe ſpeak ſuch things as may be for their good.“ 

In Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were of opi- 
jon, that this interview between Solon and Crœſus did 
vt agree with the dates of chronology. But as thoſe 
ates are very uncertain, that judicious author did not 
nk this objection ought to prevail againſt the authority 


[ _ creditable writers, by whom this ſtory 1s 
Lieſted, | 
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What we have now related of Crœſus is a very naturg] 
picture of the behaviour of Kings and great men, who 
for the moſt part are ſeduced by tlattery ; and ſhews us at 


the ſame time the two ſources from whence that blindneſs 


generally proceeds. The one is, a ſecret inclination which 
all men have, but eſpecially the great, of receiving praiſe 
without any precaution, and of judging favourably of al 
that admire them, or ſhew an unlimited ſubmiſſion and 
complaiſance to their humours. The other 1s, the great 
reſemblance there is between flattery and a ſincere aifec- 
tion, or a reaſonable reſpect; which is ſometimes coun- 
terfeited ſo exactly, that the wiſeſt may be deceived, if 
they are not very much upon their guard. | 
Groekus, if we judge of him by the charaCter he bears 
in hiſtory, was a very good prince, and worthy of eſtecm 
in many reſpects. He had a great deal of good-nature, 
affability, and humanity. His palace was a receptacle for 
men of wit and learning; which ſhews, that he himlclt 
was a perſon of learning, and had a taſte for the ſciences. 
His weakneſs was, that he laid a great ſtreſs upon riches 
and magnificence, thought himſelf great and happy in 
roportion to his poſſeſſions, miſtook regal pomp and 
plendour for true and ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity 
with the exceſſive ſubmiſſions of thoſe, that ſtood in a kind 
.of adoration before him. 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits and other courtiers 
that ſurrounded this prince, eat at his table, pe 
his pleaſures, ſhared his confidence, and enriched them 
ſelves by his bounty and liberality, took care not to difi 
from the prince's taſte, and never thought of undece1viny 
him, with reſpect to his errors, or falſe ideas. On tit 
contrary, they made it their buſineſs to cheriſh and fort 
them in him, extolling him perpetually as the molt opU 
lent prince of his age, and never fpeaking of his weall 
or the magnificence of his palace, but in terms of adm 
ration and rapture ; becauſe they knew this was the ſu 
way to pleaſe him, and to ſccure his favour. For flatte 
is nothing elſe but a commerce of falſhood and hi 
founded upon intereſt on one ſide, and vanity on the 1 | 
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tural The flatterer deſires to advance himſelf, and make his for- 
who tune; the prince to be praiſed and admired, becauſe he is 
us at his own firlt flatterer, and carries within hiniſelf a more 
_ ſubtle and better prepared poiſon than any adulation gives 
V IC * a 
praiſe e ſaying of /Eſop, who had formerly been a flave, 
of all Wi and {till retained ſomewhat of the ſpirit and character of 


ans {lavery, tho" he had varniſhed it over with the addreſs of 
gen Tan artful courtier, that ſaying of his, I ſay, to Solon, 
atlec- Wi « That we ſhould either not come near kings, or ſay what 


coun- Wh © is agreeable to them,“ ſhews us with what kind of men 
ved, it i Crxſus had filled his court, and by what means he had 


baniſhed all ſincerity, integrity, and duty, from his pre- 


e bear ſence. Therefore we ſee he could not bear that noble 


195 . . 4 . 
elteem and generous freedom in the philoſopher, upon which he 
mature on:ght to have ſet an infinite value; as he would have done, 
ow * had he but underſtood the worth of a friend, who, at- 
imſe 


taching himſelf to the perſon, and not to the fortune of a 
prince, has the courage to tell him difagreeable truths; 
tths unpalatable, and bitter to ſelf-love at the preſent, 


Cienccs. 
n riches 


app) 4 but that may prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable for the 
mp aui future. Dec his, non quod vilunt audire, = quod autlſe 
IS my ſemper volent. Theſe are Seneca's words, where he is 
nas! 


cndcavouring to ſhew, of what great uſe a faithful and 
incere friend may be to a prince: and what he adds fur- 


COUrtier ter ſeems to be writ on purpoſe for Crœſus: * D Give 


artook 0 
ed them 
© to difie 
deceiving 

On th 
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is weall 


once reach thoſe ears, which are perpetually fed and 
entertained with flattery. You'll aſk me, what ſervice 
can be done to a perfon arrived at the higheſt pitch of 
felicity ? It will teach him not to truſt in his proſperity; 
it will remove that vain confidence he has in his power 
and greatneſs, as if they were to endure for ever; 


| : | 

5 * to and depends upon fortune, is as unitabie as herſelf; 
aS ws M 2 « and 
( a 1 1 6 » ” 2 
a. win * Plenas aures adulationibus ali ſurz ſemper potenti:e excuſſeris, do- 
and Uu 11do vera vox intret; da conſilium cueriſque mobilia eſſe quæ dedit caſus; 
the othel We, Quzris, quid felici præſtare ac fxpe inter fortunam maximam & 

Th Jas? Effice, ne felicitati ſuz ultimam nihil intereſſe, Ser, de 


Mat. Parum in illum contuleris, 


. bene op = 6. Cc ; 5 og 
al ſemel ſtultam fiduciam perman- F 


* lim (ſays he) wholeſome advice. Let a word of truth 


make him underſtand, that every-thing, which belongs 
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-* and that there is often but the ſpace of a moment be- 
-«« tween the higheſt elevation and the molt unhappy down. 

« fall.” | 
 (p) It was not any Breet Croeſus experienced the 
truth of what Solon had told him. He had two ſons; 
zone of which being dumb, was a perpetual ſubject qt 
affliction to him; the other, hee tys, was diltin- 
guiſhed by every good quality, and his great conſolation 
and delight. The father dream'd one night, which made 
a great impreſſion upon his mind, that this beloved ſon 
of his was to periſh by iron. This became a new ſource 
of anxiety and trouble, and care is taken to remove out 
of the young prince's way every thing made of iron, as 
partizans, lances, 2 Sc. No mention is made of 
armies, wars, or ſieges, before him. ut one day there 
was to be an extraordinary hunting- match, for the killing 
of a wild boar, which had committed great ravage in the 
neighbourhood. All the young lords of the court wereto 
'be at this hunting. - Atys very earneſtly importuned his 
father, that he would give him leave to be 3 at leal 
as a ſpectator. The 1 could not refuſe him that re- 
.queſt, but let him-go under the care.of a diſcreet young 
prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was named 
Adraſtus. And this very Adraſtus, as he was aiming to 
fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed As 
*T'is impoſſible to exprels either the affliction of the father 
when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappy 
rince, the innocent author of the murder, who cxplated 
Ia fault with his blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with 
his own ſword, upon the funcral-pile of the untortunat 

Atys. | 

| 7 Two years were ſpent on this occaſion in dee 
mourning, the afflifted father's thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loſs he had ſuſtained. But the growing 
reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who began i 
make himſelf known, rouzed him out of his lethargy 
He thought it behoved him to put a ſtop to the power d 
the Perſians, which was enlarging itfelf every day.“ 
he was very religious in his way, he would never ent 
Upon 


(p; Her. l. 1. c. 3445. 7 Herod, c. 46— 56. 
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tha that he might not act blindly, and to be able to form a' 

certain judgment of the anſwers he ſhould receive, he was 
d the willing to allure himſelf betore-hand of the truth of the 
_ oncles. For which purpoſe, he fent meſſengers to al! 
et of the moſt celebrated oracles both of Greece and Africa, 
dn. wich orders to enquire, every one at his reſpective oracle, 
ation hat Crœſus wWas doing on ſuch a day, and ſuch an hour, 
made! before agreed on. His orders were punctually obſerved; 
«4 and of all the oracles, none gave a true anſwer but that of 
lone Delphos. The anſwer was given in Greek hexameter- 
m_ Jverles, and was in ſubſtance as follows: I know the num- 
un. ber of the grams of ſund on the ſea-fhire, and the meaſure- 
de of the ocean's vaſt extent. I can hear the dumb, and him 
y there that has. not yet learnt to ſpeak, A flrong ſmell of a for- 
killing tarſe boiled in orefs, together with ſheep's fleſh, has reached 
ein the NY” til, braſs beneath, braſs above. And indeed the 
gere bing, thinking to invent ſomething that could not poſſibly 
ned his be guels'd at, had employed himfelf, on the day and hour 
at led ſet down, in boiling a tortoiſe and a lamb in a braſs pot, - 
hat re BY <2 had a braſs cover. St. Auſtin obſcrves- in ſeveral 
t young places, that God, to —— blindneſs of the Pagans, . 
- named bometimes permitted the devils to give anſwers conformable 
ming toi the truth. | 
d Ah. Crœſus, thus aſſured of the god's veracity, whom he 
e fuer esned to conſult, offered three thouſand victims to his 
wwhappf honour, and ordered an infinite number of veſſels, tripods, 
expiated nd golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
calt with "=" of gold, to the number of an hundred and ſeven- 
tunen, to augment the treaſures of the Delphic temple. 

Each of theſe ingots weighed at leaſt two talents ; belides 
in deep ich, he made ſeveral other preſents : amongſt others, 
- wholl Herodotus, mentions a golden lion, weighing ten talents, 
growing nd two veſſels of an extraordinary bigneſs, one of gold, 
began l | hich weighed eight talents and an halt and twelve minas; 
lethargy he other of ſilver, which contained ſix hundred of the 
power o calures called amphoras. All theſe preſents, and many 
Le] Dre, which for brevity's fake I omit, were to be ſeen 
vcr ene the time of Herodotus. 
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The meſſengers were ordered to conſult the god upon 
two points; firſt, whether Crœ ſus ſhould undertake a war 
againtt the Perſians; ſccondly, if he did, whether hs 
ſhould require the ſuccour of any auxiliary troops. Ihe 
oracle antwered upon the firſt article, that if he carried his 
arms againſt the Pertians, he would ſubvert a great em. 
pire; upon the ſecond, that he would do well to make 
alliances With the imoſt powerful ſtates of Greece, IIe 
contulted the oracle again, to know how long the duraticn 
of his empire would be. The anſwer was; it ſhould 
ſi. blitt till a mule came to polſeſs the throne of Media; 
which he conſtrued to ſignify the perpetual duration oi 
his kingdom. 

Purſuant to the dire cion of the oracle, Crœſus enter'd 
into alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had 
Pititratus at their head, and with the Lacedemoniais, 
who were indifputably the two molt powerful Rates ot 
Greecc. 

(] A certain Lycian, much eſteemed for his prudence, 
gave Crocſus on this occaſion very judicious advice. 0 
« prince, (ſays he to him) why do you think of turning 
„your arms againſt ſuch a people as the Perſians, who, 
„ being born in a wild, rugged country, are inur'd from 
«© their infancy to every kind of hardſhip and fatigue, who 

being coarſcly clad, and coarſely fed, can content them- 
% fqves with bread and water; who are abſolute ſtrangers 
„ to all the delicacies and conveniencies of life; who, in 
« a word, have nothing to loſe, if you conquer them, 


and every thing to gain, if they conquer you; and 


« whom it would be very difficult to drive out of out 
« country, if they ſhould once come to taſte the ſwects 
« and advantages of it? So far therefore from thinking d 
« beginning a war againſt them, *tis my opinion ve 
« ought to thank the gods, that they have never put |! 
„ jnto the heads of the Perſians to come and attack the 


. « Lydians.” But Crœſus had taken his reſolution, aul 


would not be diverted from it. 
What remains of the hiſtory of Crœſus will be found 
in that of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. 
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40 The hiftory of Cyrus; 
m— 18 HE hiſtory of this prince is differently related by 
15 1 Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as 
* judging him infinitely more worthy of credit in this re- 

els 0 ſpec than the former, As to thoſe facts wherein they 
þ OY differ, I ſhall briefly relate what Herodotus ſays of them. 
my 'Tis well known, that Xenophon ſerved a long time under 
\ w 1 Cyrus the younger, who had in his troops a great number 
—_ ol Perſian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly this writer, 
1 . E. conſidering how curious he was, did often converſe, that 
- „ he might acquaint himſelf by their means with the man- 
1 | ners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, with their conqueſts in 
king general, but more particularly with thoſe of the prince, 
ion ky who had founded their monarchy, and whoſe hiſtory he 
| bt Fo propored to write. This he tells us himſelf, in the be- 
ac i ginning of his Cyropædia: “Having always looked upon 
MN, a « this great man as worthy of admiration, I took a 6,00 
7 ſure to inform myſelf of his birth, his natural temper, 


- and education, that I might know by what means he 


| OR M4 became 
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«« became ſo great a prince: and herein I advance nothing 
« but what has been told me.“ ” 

As to what Cicero ſays, in his firſt letter to his brother 

uintus, 'T hat * Xenophon's deſign, in writing the 
« hiſtory of Cyrus, was not ſo much to follow truth, as 
to give a model of a juſt government ;** this ought not 
to letlen the authority of that judicious hiſtorian, or make 
us give the leſs credit to what he relates. All that can be 
| inferred from thence is, that the deſign of Xenophon, who 
was a great philoſopher, as well as a great captain, was 
not merely to write Cyrus's hiſtory, but to repreſent him 
as a model and example to princes, for their inſtruction 
in the arts of reigning, and, of gaining the love of their 
ſubjects, notwithitanding the pomp and elevation of their 
{tations. With this view he may poſſibly have lent his 
Hero ſome thoughts, ſome ſentiments, or difcourſcs ot his 
own. But the ſubſtance of the facts and events he relates 
are to be deemed true ; and of this their conformity with 
the holy ſcripture is of itſelf a ſufficient proof. The rea- 
der may fee the difſertation of the abbot Banier upon this 
ſubject, in the (s) Memoirs of the academy of polite lite- 
rature. 

For the greater clearneſs, I divide the hiſtory of Cyrus 
into three parts. The firſt will reach from his birth to 
the ſiege of Babylon: The ſecond will comprehend the 
deſcription of the ſiege, and the taking of that city, with 
every thing elſe that relates to that great event: The thud 
will contain that prince's hiſtory, from the taking ot 
Babylon to his death. | 


i ARITIICLE I. 
The hiſlary of Cyrus from his infancy to the ſiege of 
abylon. 
T* HIS interval, beſides his education, and the jour- 
ney he made to his grand- father Aſtyages in Media, 


includes the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the important 


expeditions ſublequent to them. | 
SECT. I. 
(5) Vol. 6. p. 400. : : 
* Cyrus ille a Xenophonte, non ad Hiſtoriæ tidem ſcriptus, ſed ad effigiem 
juſti imperii, 
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SECT. I. Cyrus's education. 


7 $i was the ſon of Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 

and of Mandana, daughter to Aſtyages, king of 
the Medes. (½¼ He was born one year after his uncle 
Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana. 

The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, 
and inhabited only one province of that vaſt country, 
which has ſince borne the name of Perſia, and were not in 
all above an hundred and twenty thouſand men. But this 
people having afterwards, thro* the wiſdom and valour of 
Cyrus, acquir'd the empire of the eaſt, the name of Perſia 
extended itſelf with their conqueſts and fortune, and com- 
prehended all that vaſt tract of land, which reaches from 
caſt to weſt, from the river Indus to the Tigris; and from 
north to ſouth, from the Caſpian ſea to the ocean. And 
{till to this day the country of Perſia has the ſame extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more lovely 
for the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, full of -good-nature and humanity, had a great de- 
fire to learn, and a noble ardor for glory. He was never 
afraid of any danger, or diſcouraged by any hardſhip or 
difficulty, where honour was to be acquired. He was 
brought up according to the laws and cuſtoms of the Per- 
ſans, which were excellent in thoſe days, with reſpect to 
education. x 

(x) The public good, the common benefit of the na- 
tion, was the only principle and end of all-their laws. 
The education of children was look'd upon as the moſt 
umportant duty, and the moſt eſſential part of government: 
It was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, whoſe 
blind affection and fondneſs often render them incapable 
of that office ; but the ſtate took it upon themſelves. 
Boys were all brought up in common, after one uniform 
nanncr ; where every-thing was regulated, the place and 
length of their exerciſes, the times of eating, the quality 
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of their meat and drink, and their diterent kinds of 
puniſhment. The only food allowed ether the children, 
or the young men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for 
their-delign was to accultom them early to temperance 
and ſobriety : Beſides, they conſider'd, that a plain fru- 

al diet, without any mixture of ſauces or ragoos, woul] 
ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a foundation of health, 
as would enable them to undergo the hardſhips aud 
atigues of war to a good old age. 

Here boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to learn arts and ſciences ; and the 
crime moſt ſeverely puniſh'd amongſt them, was in- 
gratitude, + 

The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regula- 
tions, was to prevent evil, being convinced how much 
better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh them: And 
whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are ſatisfied with 
eſtabliſhing puniſhments for criminals, the Perſians en— 
deavoured lo to order it, as to have no criminals among 
them. | | 
Till ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age the boys remained 
in the claſs of children; and here it was they learnt to 
draw the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin; after which 
they were received into the claſs of young men. Tn this 
they were more narrowly watch'd, and kept under, than 
betore, becauſe that age requires the narrowelt inſpection, 
and has the greateſt need of reſtraint. Here they te- 
mained ten years; during which time they palled all their 
nights in keeping guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, 
as to inure them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited 
upon their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 
king when he went a hunting, or improved themſelves in 
their exerciſes. | | | 

The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, and formed; 
and in this they remained five and twenty years. Out ot 
theſe all the officers that were to command in the troops, 
and all ſuch as were to fill the different poſts and employ- 
ments in the ſtate, were chofen. When they were turned 
of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their 
own country. , 
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Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
whence men ot the greatelt wiſdom and experience were 
choſen, for forming the publick council, and preſiding in 
the courts of judicature. 

By theſe means every citizen might aſpire at the chicf 
polts in ethe government; but not one could arrive at 
them, till he had paſſed through all theſe ſeveral claſles, 
and made himſelf capable of them by all theſe exerciſes. 
The claſſes were open to all; but generally ſuch only, as 
were rich enough to maintain their children without 
working, ſent them thither. 

(y) Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and 


ſurpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, 


but in courage and addreſs in exccuting whatever he 
undertook. 


SECT. II. Cyrus's journey to his grandfather Aſtyages, 


and his return into Perſia. 


WA HAN Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 
Mandana took him with her into Media, to his 
grandfather Aſtyages, who, from the many things he had 
heard ſaid in favour of that young prince, had a great de- 
lire to ſee him. In this court young Cyrus found very 
different manners from thoſe of his own country. Pride, 
luxury, and magnificence reigned here — 4 Aſty- 
ages himſelf was richly clothed, had his * eyes colour'd, 
his face painted, and his hair embelliſh'd with artificial 
locks. þ or the Medes affected an effeminate life, to be 
dreſt in ſcarlet, and to wear necklaces and þracclets ; 


M 6 whereas 
(y) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 8-12; | 


De ancients, in order to ſet Tezebel; Depinxit oculos ſuos ſti- 
of the beauty of the face, and to bio, 2 Kings 1x. 30. This drug bad 
g'v” more life ty their complexions, an aſtringent quality, which hunt 
10% tn form "their eye-brows into up the eye-lids, and made the eyes , 
perfect arches, and to colour them appear the larger, which at that 
with black. To give the greater time was reckoned a beauty, Plin. 
Injire to their eyes, they ak their l. 33. c. 6. From hence comes that 
Cye-laſhes of the ſame blackneſs. epithet, which Homer fo often gives 
[hj, artifice was much in uſe a- to his god:/effes ; BoxTs; Her greatd 
meng the Hebrews, "Tis ald of 9˙⁴ Juno. 
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whereas the habits of the Perſians were very plain and 
courſe, All this finery did not affect Cyrus, who, with- 
out criticiſing or condemning what he ſaw, was contentcd 
to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the 
principles he had imbibed from his infancy. He charmed 
his grandfather with his ſprightlineſs and wit, and gained 
every-body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 


I ſhall only mention one inſtance, whereby we may judge 


of the reſt. | 

Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which there 
was a vaſt plenty, and profuſion of every thing that was 
nice and delicate. All this exquiſite cheer and magnifi- 
cent preparation Cyrus look*d upon with great indifference; 
at which, obſerving Aſtyages to be ſurpriſed : © The Per- 
© fſians (fays he to the king) inſtead of going ſuch a 
% round-about way to appeaſe their hunger, have a much 
« ſhorter to the ſame end; a little — and creſſes with 
« them anſwer the purpoſe.” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus 
to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, the latter 
immediately diſtributed them to the Fing's officers in 
waiting; to one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to ano- 
ther, becauſe he waited well upon his grandfather ; and 
to a third, becauſe he took great gare of his mother. 
Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the only perſon to 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the poſt of 
cup-bearer, had that likewife of introducing hot: who 
were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not 


- poſlibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he deſired it, 


he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took 
this occaſion to ſhew his refentment. Aſtyages teſtifying 
ſome concern at the neglect of thts officer, tor wham he 


had a particular conſideration, and who deſerved it, as he 


ſaid, on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he 
ſerved him: © Is that all, papa? (replied Cyrus) if that 
« be ſufficient to merit your favour, you ſhall fee I'll 
« quickly obtain it; for I'll take npon me to ferve you 


better than he.“ Immediately Cyrus is equip'd as a 


cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a ſerious counte- 
aance, 
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nance, a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup 
nicely with three of his fingers, he preſented it to the kin 
with a dexterity and a grace, that charmed both Aſtyages 
and Mandana. When he had done, he flung himſelf 
upon his grandfather's neck, and kiffing him, cry'd out 
with great joy; * © O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art un- 
„done; I ſhall have thy place.“ Aſtyages embraced him 
with great fondneſs, and ſaid:“ I am mighty well pleaſed, 
« my dear child: nobody can ſerve with a better grace : 
« but you have forgot one eſſential ceremony, which is 
« that of taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed 
to pour ſome of the liquor into his left-hand, and to taſte 
it, before he preſented it to the king. No (reply'd 
« Cyrus) it was not through forgetfulneſs that I omitted 
« that ceremony. Why then (lays Aſtyages) for what 
« reaſon did you do it? Becauſe I apprehended there was 
« poiſon in the liquor. Poiſon, child ? how could you 
« think ſo? Yes; poiſon, papa : for not long ago, at an 
« entertainment you * to the lords of your court, after 
« the gueſts had drank a little of that liquor, I perceived 
« all their heads were turned : they ſung, made a noiſe, 
« andtalked they did not know what : you yourſelf ſeemed 
« to have forgot you were king, and they that they were 
« ſubjects ; and when you would have danced, you could 
« not ſtand upon your legs. Why, (lays Aſtyages) have 
« you never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your father ? 
« No, never (ſays Cyrus.) What then? how is it with 
« him when he drinks? Why, when he has drank, his 
« thirſt is quenched ; and that's all.“ 
We cannot too much admire the {kill of the hiſtorian, 
in his giving. ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in this 
ſtory. He might have done it in a ſerious, grave way, 
and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſopher : for Xeno- 
phon, as much a warrior as he was, yet was he as ex- 
ccllent a philoſopher as his maſter Socrates. But inſtead 
of that, he puts the inſtruction into the mouth of a child, 
and conceals it under the veil of a ftory, which in the 
angina is told with all the wit and agreeableneſs imagin- 
able. 
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whereas the habits of the Perfians were very plain and 
courſe. All this finery did not affect Cyrus, who, with- 
out criticiſing or condemning what he ſaw, was contented 
to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the 
principles he had imbibed from his infancy. He charmed 
his grandfather with his ſprightlineſs and wit, and gained 
every-body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 


I ſhall only mention one inſtance, whereby we may judge 


of the reſt. | 

Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which there 
was a vaſt plenty, and profuſion of every thing that was 
nice and delicate. All this exquiſite cheer and magnifi- 
cent preparation Cyrus look*d upon with great indifference; 
at which, obſerving Aſtyages to be ſurpriſed : © The Per- 
„ fans (fays he to the king) inſtead of going ſuch a 
% round- about way to appeaſe their hunger, have a much 
« ſhorter to the ſame end; a little bread and crefles with 
« them anſwer the purpole.” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus 
to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, the latter 
immediately diſtributed them to the Line's officers in 
waiting; to one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to ano- 
ther, becauſe he waited well upon his grandfather ; and 
to a third, becauſe he took great gare of his mother, 
Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the only perſon to 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the poſt of 
cup-bearer, had that likewife of introducing thot: who 
were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not 


poſſibly grant that favour to Cyrus as oiten as he deſired it 


he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took 
this occaſion to ſhew his refentment. 
ſome concern at the neglect of this officer, tor wham he 
had a particular conſideration, and who deſerved it, as he 
ſaid, on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he 
ſerved him: © Is that all, papa? (replied Cyrus) if that 
« be ſufficient to merit your favour, you ſhall ſee Il 
« quickly obtain it; for I'll take pon me to ferve yo 
Immediately Cyrus is equip'd as 1 
cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a ſerious counte- 
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nance, a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup 
nicely with three of his fingers, he preſented it to the king 
with a dexterity and a grace, that charmed both Aityages 
and Mandana. When he had done, he flung himſelf 
upon his grandfather's neck, and kiſſing him, cry'd out 
with great joy; “ O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art un- 
„done; I ſhall have thy place.” Aſtyages embraced him 
with great fondneſs, and ſaid: I am mighty well pleaſed, 
« my dear child: nobody can ſerve with a better grace: 
« but you have forgot one eſſential ceremony, which is 
« that of taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed 
to pour ſome of the liquor into his left-hand, and to taſte 
it, before he preſented it to the king. No (reply'd 
« Cyrus) it was not through forgetfulneſs that I omitted 
« that ceremony. Why then (lays Aſtyages) for what 
« reaſon did you do it? Becauſe I apprehended there was 
« poiſon in the liquor. Poiſon, child? how could you 
« think ſo? Yes; poiſon, papa: for not long ago, at an 
« entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after 
« the gueſts had drank alittle of that liquor, I percerved 
« all their heads were turned: they ſung, made a noiſe, 
« andtalked they did not know what : you yourſelf ſeemed 
to have forgot you were king, and they that they were 
« ſubjects ; and when you would have danced, you could 
not ſtand upon your legs. Why, (ſays Aſtyages) have 
you never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your father? 
No, never (ſays Cyrus.) What then? how is it with 
him when he drinks? Why, when he has drank, his 
« thirſt is quenched ; and that's all.“ 

We cannot too much admire the kill of the hiſtorian, 


in his giving fuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in this 


ſtory. He might have done it in a ſerious, grave way, 
and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſopher : for Xeno- 
phon, as much a warrior as. he was, yet was he as ex- 
ccllent a philoſopher as his maſter Socrates. But inſtead 
of that, he puts the inſtruction into the mouth of a child, 
and conceals it under the veil of a ftory, which in the 
deiginal is told with all the wit and agreeableneſs imagin- 
abe. 
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Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perſia, 
Cyrus joytully comply'd with the repeated inſtances hi; 
18 had made to bim to ſtay in Media; being 

eſirous, as he ſaid, to perſect himſelt in the art of riding, 
which he was not yet maſter of, and which was not 
known in Perſia, where the barrenneſs of the country, 
and its craggy mountainous ſituation, rendered it unfit for 
the breeding of horſes. 

During the time of his reſidence at this court, his be- 
haviour procured him infinite love and eſteem. He was 
gentle, affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. When. 
ever the young lords had any favour to aſk of the king, 
_ was their ſollicitor. If the king had any ſubject 
of complaint againſt them, Cyrus was their mediator; 
their affairs became his; and he always managed them ſo 
well, that he obtained whatever he deſired. 

When Cyrus was about ſixteen years of age, the ſon 
of the king of the * Babylonians (this was Evilmerodach, 
ſon of Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting match a little be- 
fore his marriage, thought fit, in order to ſhew'his bra- 
very, to make an eruption into the territories of the 
Medes; which obliged Aſtyages to take the field, to op- 
poſe the invader. Here it was that Cyrus, having follow- 
ed his grandfather, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in war. He 
behaved himſelf ſo well on this occaſion, that the victory, 
which the Medes gained over the Babylonians, was chief 
owing to his valour. | | 

(z) The year after, his father recalling him, that he 
might accompliſh his time in the Pertian exerciſes, he 
| departed immediately from the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor his country might have any room to 
complain of his delay. This occaſion ſhewed how much 
he was beloved. At his departure he was accompanied ) 
all ſorts of people, young and old. Aſtyages hiniſclt con- 
ducted him a good part of his journey on horſe- back; and 


> when 
(z) A. M. 3421. Ant. J. C. 583. 

* In Xenophon this people are al- feund with thoſe of Niniveh, u boſe 
ways called Aſſyrians ; and in truth empire, as we have ſeen already, 
they are Afſyrians, but Afſyrians was utterly deftroyed by the ruin if 
of Babylon, whom wwe muſt net con= Niniveh, the capital tbereg. 
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when the ſad moment came, that they mult part, the 
whole company were bathed in tears, 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- 
entered the claſs of children, where he continued a year 
longer. His companions, after his long reſidence in fo 
voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, ex- 
pected to find a great change in his manners. But when 
they found that he was content with their ordinary table, 
and that, when he was preſent at any entertainment, he 
was more ſober and temperate than any of the company, 
they looked upon him with new admiration. 

| rom this firſt claſs he paſſed into the ſecond, which is 
the claſs of youths ; and there it quickly appeared, that 
he had not his equal in dexterity, addreſs, patience and 
obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men's claſs, 
wherein he remained thirteen years, till he ſet out at the 
head of the Perſian army, to go to the aid of his uncle 
Cyaxares. | 


SECT, III. The firſt campaign of Cyrus, who goes 10 
ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares againſt the Babylonians. 


(a) STYAGES, king of the Medes, dying, was 
A ſucceeded by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to Cy- 
rus's mother. Cyaxares was no — in the throne, but 
he was engaged in a terrible war. He was informed, 
that the king of the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was pre- 
paring a powerful army againſt him, and that he had al- 
ready engaged ſeveral princes on his fide, and among(t 
others Crœſus, king of Lydia; that he had likewiſe ſent 
embaſſadors to the king of India, to give him bad im- 
2 of the Medes and Perſians, by repreſenting to him 
ow dangerous a cloſer alliance and union between two 
nations already ſo powerful might be, ſince they could in 
the end ſubdue all the nations around them, if a vigorous 
Oppolition was not made to the progreſs of their power. 
Cyaxares therefore diſpatched embalſadors to Cambyſes, 


to 


(e) A. M. 3444, Ant. J. C. 560, Cytop. I. I. e. 2227s 
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to deſire ſuccours from him; and ordered them to bring ix 
about, that Cyrus ſhould have the command of the troo 


& ou 
« ty 


his father was to fend. This was readily granted, Az en 
ſoon as it was known, that Cyrus was to match at the ane 
head of the army, the joy was univerſal. The army « cul 
conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all infantry (for the Per. « in! 
ſians as yet had no cavalry) ; but they were all choſen men, (b) 
and ſuch as had been raiſed after a particular manner. but be 
Firſt of all Cyrus choſe out of the nobility two hundred try a 
of the braveſt officers, each of which was ordered to chooſe it fror 
out four more of the ſame ſort, which made a thouſand in terpri! 
all: and theſe were the officers that were called“ 'Ouru« aud in 
and who ſignalized themſelves afterwards ſo gloriouſſ WW Pim t 
upon all occaſions. Every one of this thouſand was ap- and th 
pointed to raiſe among the people ten light-armed pike. into f 
men, ten lingers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted needs 
in the whole to one and thirty thouſand men, as the 
Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought ft s pal 
to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, whom alter moſt « 
having highly praiſed for their courage, he inſpired with {iſ **<tio! 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of victory and fucceſs. © Do you oke 
« know (ſays he to them) the nature of the enemy you Car 
« have to deal with? they are ſoft, effeminate, enervated Perſia 
« men, already half conquered by their own luxury and cer 
os 2e pagan ns ; men not able to bear either hunger or thoug] 
« thirſt ; equally incapable of ſupporting either the toll buline 
« of war, or the ſight of danger: whereas you, that ar om t 
« ;jnured from your ivfancy to a ſober and hard way of ſl a! 
living; to you, I ſay, hunger and thirſt are but the tion 
« ſauce, and the only {auce to your meals; fatigues u. the 
« your pleaſure, dangers your delight, and the love d., Pro 
« your country and of glory your only paſſion. Beſides, . heal 
« the juſtice of our cauſe is another conſiderable advan- . de. 
« tage. They are the aggreſſors. *Tis the enemy that WL, © 
« attacks us, and *tis our friends and allies that require and 
« our aid. Can any thing be more juſt, than to repii points, 
© the injury they would bring upon us? Is there at) ＋ 


« thing more honourable, than to fly to the aſſiſtance d 
| | | « Ou 
Men of the ſame dignity. 
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our friends? But what ought to be the principal mo- 
tive of your confidence is, that I do not engage in this 


A. « expedition, without having firſt conſulted the gods, 
he and implored their protection: for you know 'tis my 
ny « cultom to begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, 


« jn that manner.“ 
) Soon after, Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time: 
but before his departure, he invoked the gods of the coun- 


red try a ſecond time. For his great maxim was, and he had 
\ofe it from his father, that a. man ought not to form any en- 
din terpriſe, great or ſmall, without conſulting the divinity, 
ru and imploring his protection. Cambyſes had often taught 
uſly him to conſider, that the prudence of men is very ſhort, 
ap- and their views very limited; that they cannot penetrate 
ike. into futurity ; and that many times what they think muſt 


nceds turn to their advantage, proves their ruin : Where- 
as the gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well 


t fi; ss paſt, and inſpire thoſe they love to undertake what is 
aſter moſt expedient for them; which is a favour and a pro- 
with ection they owe to no man, and grant only to thoſe that 
ö you invoke and conſult them. 

; you Cambyſes accompanied his ſon as far as the fronties of 
vated WY Perſia; and in the way gave him excellent inſtructions 


concerning the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus 
thought himſelf ignorant of nothing, that related to the 
bulineſs of war, after the many leſſons he had received 
at ae rom the moſt able maſters of that time. Have your 
Tl þ maſters (ſays Camby ſes to him) given you any initruc- 
at the WY £19115 concerning QEconomy, that is to ſay, concerning 
es ar “ the manner of ſupplying an army with all neceſſary 


ve dM proviſions, of preventing ſickneſs, and preſerving the 
ofides, “ health of the ſoldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 
\dvan- WS quent exerciſes, of exciting a generous emulation 
yy tha ' amongſt them, of making yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed 


and beloved by your ſoldiers ?”* Upon each of theſe 


* wire : j ; 

| * points, and upon ſeveral others mentioned by the king, 
re am \rus owned he had never heard one word ſpoken, and 
nce dit was all entirely new to him. “ What is it then 


« gut os your 


(5) A. M. 3445. Aat. J. C. 559. 
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to deſire ſuccours from him; and ordered them to bring it 4 ou 
about, that Cyrus ſhould have the command of the troops th 
his father was to fend. This was readily granted, A; 6 
ſoon as it was known, that Cyrus was to march at the an 
head of the army, the joy was univerſal. The army WW © cu 
conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all infantry (for the Per. in 
ſians as yet had no cavalry) ; but they were all choſen men, (b) 


and ſuch as had been raiſed after a particular manner, but b. 
Firſt of all Cyrus choſe out of the nobility two hundred WW try a 
of the braveſt officers, each of which was ordered to chooſe it fro 
out four more of the ſame ſort, which made a thouſand in ¶ terpri 
all: and theſe were the officers that were called“ *O5ru« and in 
and who ſignalized themſelves afterwards ſo gloriouſy him t. 
upon all occaſions. Every one of this thouſand was ap. and th 


pointed to raiſe among the people ten light-armed pike. into fi 
men, ten ſlingers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted {Wnceds 
in the whole to one and thirty thouſand men. as the 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought ft N pal! 
to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, whom after {Wſ919it e 
having highly praiſed for their courage, he inſpired with Neectior 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of victory and fucceſs. © Do joke 
« know (ſays he to them) the nature of the enemy you Can 
% have to deal with? they are ſoft, effeminate, enervated Perſia 
« men, already half conquered by their own luxury and WF 2.cer! 
5 ee ; men not able to bear either hunger c ough 
« thirſt; equally incapable of ſupporting either the tine 
of war, or the ſight of danger: whereas you, that ar m t! 
« inured from your ivfancy to a ſober and hard way d alt 
living; to you, I ſay, hunger and thirſt are but te tons 
« ſauce, and the only ſauce to your meals; fatigues art the x 
« your pleaſure, dangers your delight, and the love da P 
«« your country and of glory your only paſſion. Beſides healt 
the juſtice of our cauſe is another conſiderable advan den 
tage. They are the aggreſſors. *Tis the enemy tha mor 
attacks us, and *tis our friends and allies that requir and | 
« our aid. Can any thing be more Juſt, than to repel , 
« the injury they would bring upon us? Is there e 
„thing more honourable, than to fly to the aſſiſtance 6 al tt v 
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« our friends? But what ought to be the principal mo- 
« tive of your confidence is, that I do not engage in this 
« expedition, Without having firſt conſulted the gods, 
« and implored their protection: for you know 'tis m 
« cultom to begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, 
in that manner.“ | 

%) Soon after, Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time: 
but before his departure, he invoked the gods of the coun- 
try a ſecond time. For his great maxim was, and-he had 
it from his father, that a. man ought not to form any en- 
terpriſe, great or ſmall, without conſulting the divinity, 
and imploring his protection. Cambyſes had often taught 
him to conſider, that the prudence of men is very ſhort, 
and their views very limited ; that they cannot penetrate 
into futurity ; and that many times what they think muſt 
nceds turn to their advantage, proves their ruin : Where- 
as the gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well 
as paſt, and inſpire thoſe they love to undertake what is 
moſt expedient for them; which is a favour and a pro- 
ection they owe to no man, and grant only to thoſe that 
invoke and conſult them. 

Cambyſes accompanied his fon as far as the fronties of 
Perſia; and in the way gave him excellent inſtructions 
oncerning the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus 
hought himſelf ignorant of nothing, that related to the 
uſineſs of war, after the many leflons he had received 
tom the moſt able maſters of that time. Have your 
* maſters (ſays Cambyſes to him) given you any initruc- 
tions concerning ¶Qconomy, that is to ſay, concerning 

the manner of ſupplying an army with all neceſſary 
proviſions, of preventing ſickneſs, and preſerving the 
health of the ſoldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 


amongſt them, of making yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed 
and beloved by your ſoldiers?” Upon each of theſe 
onts, and upon ſeveral others mentioned by the king, 
tus owned he had never heard one word ſpoken, and 
at it was all entirely new to him.“ What is it then 

| % qu 
(5) A. M. 3445. Aat, J. C. 559. 
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quent exerciſes, of exciting a generous emulation 
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your maſters have taught you? They have tanght 
« me to tence (replied the prince) to draw the boy, 
« to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, to dray 
* the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order 
« of battle, to review them, to ſee them march, fle 
« off, and encamp.” Cambyſes, ſmiling, gave his ſon 
-to underitand, that they had taught him nothing of what 
was moſt material and eſſential for a good officer, and 
an expert commander to know. And in one ſingle con- 
verſation, which certainly deſerves to be well ſtudied by all 
young gentlemen deſigned for the army, he taught him 
infinitely more than all his celebrated maſters ha done, 
in the courſe of ſeveral years. I ſhall give but one thort 
inſtance of his diſcourſe, which may ſerve to give th: 
reader an idea of the reſt. 

The queſtion was, what are the proper means of 
making the ſoldicrs obedient and. ſubmitlive ? © The 
« way to effect that (ſays Cyrus) ſeems to be very 
« ealy, and very certain ; it is only to praiſe and reward 
« thoſe that obey, to puniſh and itigmatiſe ſuch as fai 
« in their duty.” —* You ſay well (replied Cambyſes; 
« that is the way to make them obey you by force, but the 
* chief point is to make them obey you willingly and 
« freely. Now the ſure method of effecting this is, to 
« convince thoſe. you command, that you know better 
« what is for their advantage than they da themſelves; 
« for all mankind readily ſubmit to thoſe of whom they 
« have that opinion. This is the principle from whence 
that blind ſubmiſſion proceeds, which you ſes. ſick per. 
« ſons pay to their phyſician, travellers to their guide, and 
. « a ſhip's company to the pilot. "Their obedience is on 
« founded upon their perſuaſion, that the phyſician, the 
guide, and the pilot, are all more ſkilful and knowing 
in their reſpective callings, than themſelves.” —* But 
« what ſhall a man do, (ſays Cyrus to his father) ts 
« appear more ſkilful and exper than others?“ —9 He 
«« muſt really be fo (replied Cambyſes ;) and in order i 
« be fo, he muſt: apply himſelf cloſely to his proſe 


« ſon, diligently ſtudy all the rules of it, conſult thei 
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w « moſt able and experienced malters, neglect no circum- 


\ « {tance that may contribute to the ſucceſs of his en- 
* priſes; and, above all, he muſt have recourſe to the 
er protection of the gods, from whom alone we receive 
ie „all our wiſdom, and all our ſucceſs.” 

= (c) As ſoon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the firſt 
* thing he did, after the uſual compliments had pailed, 
nd was to inform himſelf of the quality and number of the 
* forces on both ſides. It appeared by the computation 
al made of them, that the enemy's army amounted to two 
"A hundred thouſand foot, and ſixty thouſand horſe ; and that 
* the united armies of the Medes and Perſians ſcarce 
A a nounted to half the number of foot; and as to the ca- 


valry, the Medes had not ſo many by a third, "This great 
inequality put Cyaxares in terrible tears and perplexities. 


15 He could think of no other expedient, than to ſend for 
he another body of troops from Perſia, more numerous than 
U_ that already arrived. But this expedient, beſides that it 
ant would have taken too much time, appeared in itſelf im- 
fa practicable. Cyrus immediately propoſed another, more 
= lure and more expeditious, which was, that his Perſian 


ſoldiers ſhould change their arms. As they chiefly uſed 


and the bow and the javelin, and conſequently their mannerof 
A. bghting was at a diſtance, in which kind of engagement 
ves; 


the greater number was eaſily wn. 17m to the leſſer, 
Cyrus was of opinion, that they ſhould be armed with ſuch 
weapons, as ſhould oblige them to come to blows with the 
enemy immediately, and by that means render the _— 
ority of their numbers uſeleſs. This project was mightily 
approved, and inſtantly put in execution. 

) Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the troops, 
and infpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation by the re- 
wards he promiſed, and by his obliging and engaging de- 


9 
\ * pytment-towards all. As for money, the only value he ſet 
"Us upon it was to give it away. He was continually making 
oF nts to one or other, according to their rank or their 
ofa merit; to one 2 buckler, to another a ſword or ſomething 
oel [ : 8 
the al the ſame kind equally acceptable. By this generoſity, 


tis greatneſs of ſoul, and beneficent diſpolition, he 
| thought 
(©) yrop. I. ii. p. 38—4% (d) Cyrop. I. ü. p. 44. 
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thought a general ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and pte 
by the luxury. of his table, or the-: richneſs of his 
clothes, and ſtill leſs by his haughtineſs and imperious de- 
meanour.. (e) A commander could not (he ſaid) give 
actual proofs of his munificence to every body, and for 
* that very reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to con- 
« vince every body of his inclination and good-will; for: 
« though a prince might exhauſt his treaſures by mal:ing 
«« preſents, yet he could not injure himſelf by benevolence 
and humanity ; by being ſincerely concerned in the good 
« or evil that happens to others, and by making it ap- 
« pear that he is ſo.“ 3 

J) One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, ameſ- 


ſenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him that 


ſome ambaſſadors being arrived from the king of the In- 
dies, he deſired his preſence immediateſy. “ For that 
« purpoſe (ſays hc) I have brought you a rich garment, 
„ for the king deſires you would appear magnificent 


« dreſſed before the Indians, to do the nation honour,” 


Cyrus loſt not a moment's time, but inſtantly ſet out with 
his troops, io wait upon the king; though withont chang- 
ing his dieſs, which was very plain, after the Perſian 
faihion, and not (as the “ Greek text has it) polluted or 
fpoiled with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares oma at 
rſt a little dilpfeaſed at it:“ If I had dreſſed myſelt in 
« purple (ſays Cyrus) and loaded myſelf with bracclets 
* and chains of gold, and with all that had been longer 
in coming, ſhould I have done you more honour, than 
« I do now, by my expedition, and the ſweat of my face, 
and by letting all the world fee with what promp- 

4 titude and diſpatch your orders are obeyed?“ | 
Cyaxares, ſatisfied with this anſwer, ordered the Indian 
ambaſſadors to be introduced. The purport of their ſpecch 
was, that they were ſent by the king their maſter, 
to learn the cauſe of the war between the Medes and 
the Babylonians, and that they: had orders, as ſoon 2 a 
| | car 


{e ) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 207. V Ibid. p. 56. 
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heard what the Medes ſhould ſay, to proceed to the court 
-of Babylon, to know what motives they had to al- 
ledge on their part; to the end that the king their maſ- 


7 ter, after having examined the reaſons on both ſides, 
= might take part with thoſe, who had right and juſtice 
* on their ſide. This is making a noble and glorious 


uſe of great power. To be influenced only by juſtice, 
to conſult no advantage from the diviſion of neighbours, 
but to declare openly againſt the unjuſt aggreſſor, in 
favour of the injured party. Cyaxares and Cyrus an- 
ſwered, they had given the Babylonians no ſubject of 
complaint, and that they willingly accepted the media- 
tiou of the king of India. It appears in the ſequel, that 
he declared for the Medes. 


* g) The king of Armenia, who was a vaſſal to the 
| Medes, looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed + 
. up by the formidable league formed againſt them, thought fit 
9 to lay hold on this occation to ſhake off their yoke. Ac- 
wy cordingly he refuſed to pay them the accuſtomed tribute, and 
— to ſend them the number of troops he was obliged to fur- 
5 niſh in time of war. This highly embarraſſed Cyaxares, 
Foe: who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies 
ud upon his hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians 
bin to execute their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed him- 
* ſelf exactly of the ſtrength and ſituation of the country, un- 
1 dertook the affair. The important point was to keep his 
wy deſign ſecret, without which 1t was not likely to ſucceed. 
a: He therefore appointed a great hunting-match on that ſide 
y of the country ; for it was his cuſtom to ride out that way, 

y and frequently to hunt with the King's ſon, and the young 
Jian noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he [et out 
we" with a numerous retinue. The troops followed at a diſ- 
yi tance, and were not to appear, till a ſignal was given. 
—_ After ſome days hunting, when they were come pretty 
* near to the palace where the court reſided, Cyrus commu- 
6. nicated his deſign to his officers; and ſent Chryſanthes 
with a detachment, ordering them, to make themſelves 
3 : maſters 


1050 A. M. 3447. Ant. J. C. 557. Cyrop. 1. ii, p. 58—61. aud 
« WU, p. 62— 70. IM 
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maſters of a certain ſteep eminence, where he knew tl; 
king uſed to retire, in cafe of an alarm, with his family 
and his treaſure. 

This being done, he ſends an herald to the king of 
Armenia, to ſummon him to perform the treaty, and in 
the mean tune ordered his troops to advance. Never waz 
court in greater ſurpriſe and perplexity. The king was 
conſcious of the wrong he had done ; and was not in a con- 
dition to ſupport it. However he did what he could tg 
aſſemble his forces together from all quarters; and in the 
mean time diſpatched his youngeſt ſon, called Sabaris, into 
the mountains, with his din he daughters, and whatever 
was moſt precious and valuable. But when he was inform- 
ed by his ſcouts, that Cyrus was coming upon their 
heels, he entirely loſt all courage, and all thoughts of 
making a defence. The Armemans following his exam- 
ple; ran away, every one where he could, to 1 what 
was deareſt to him. Cyrus, ſeeing the country covered 
with people, that were endeavouring to make their eſcape, 
ſent them word, that no harm ſhould be done them, if 
they ftaid in their houfes ; but as many as were taken 
running away, ſhould be treated as enemies. This nude 
them all retire to their habitations, excepting a few that 
followed the king. | 

On the other hand, tkey that were conducting the prin- 
ceſſes to the mountains, tell into the ambuſh Chryſanthc 
had laid for them, and were moſt of them taken priſoners 
The queen, the king's ſon, his daughters, his eldeſt ſon's 
Wife, and his treaſures, all fell into the hands of the Per- 
ſians. | 
The king, hearing this melancholy news and not know- 
ing what would become of him, retired to a little eminence; 
where he was preſently inveſted by the Perſian army, and 
obliged to furrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his 12- 
mily, to be brought to the midſt of the army. 
that very inſtant arrived Tigranes, the king's eldeſt fon, 
who was juſt returned from a journey. At ſo moving 
ſpectacle he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addi 
flag himſelf to him, ſaid ; © Prince, you are come t 
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« ſeaſonably to be preſent at the trial of your father.“ 
And immediately he aſſembled the captains of the Perſi- 
ans and Medes; and called in alſo the _ men of Ar- 
menia. 

this aſſembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave 
them full liberty to hear and ſee all that 


Nor did he ſo much as exclude the ladies from 


paſſed. 
When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded ſi- 


lence, he began with requiring of the king, that in all 
the queſtions he was going to propoſe to him, he would 
anſwer ſincerely, becauſe nothing could be more unwor- 
thy a perſon of his rank, than to uſe diſſimulation or 
falſehood. The king promiſed he would. Then Cyrus 
alked him, but at different times, propoſing each article 
ſeparately and 1n order, -whether it was not true, that he 
had made war againſt Aſtyages, king of the Medes, his 
grandtather ; whether he had not been overcome in that 
war, and in conſequence of his defeat had concluded 
a treaty with Aſtyages; whether by virtue of that treaty 
he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to furniſh a 
certain number of troops, and not to keep any fortified 
place in his country ? 
deny any of theſe facts, which were all publick and 
notorious. 
% have you violated the treaty in every artiele?“ “ For 
no other (replied the king) than becauſe I thought it 
a glorious thing to ſhake off a yoke, to live free, 
and to leave my children in the fame condition.“ 
« It is really glorious {anſwered Cyrus) to fight in 
defence of liberty: But if any one, after he is redu- 
* ced to ſervitude, ſhould attempt to run away from 
his maſter, what would you do with him? .! I muſt 


t was impoſſible for the king to 


« For what reaſon then (continued Cyrus) 


* confeſs ſays (the king) I would puniſh him?” And 
* 1t-you had given a government to one of your ſubjects, 
and he ſhould be found to commit e yerohen would 
you continue him in his poſt ?'—©« No, certainly; I. 
* would put another in his place. —“ And if he had 
” amalſcd great riches by his unjuſt practices? —“ I 
* would ſtrip him of them.” —< But, which is {till worſe, 
if he Lad held intelligence with your enemies, mw 
vrou 
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% would you treat him? “ Though I ſhould paſs ſen. 
« tence upon myſelf (replied the king) I mult declare the 
« truth: I would put him to death.” At theſe words 
Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his gar- 
ments: The women burſt out into lamentations and 
outcries, as it ſentence had aCtually paſſed _ him, 
Cyrus having again commanded ſilence, Tigranes ad. 
dreſſed himſelf to the prince to this effect: “ Great 
prince, can you think it conſiſtent with your wiſdom 
« to put my father to death, even againſt your own 
« intereſt? — How againſt my intereſt ?”* (replies Cy- 
rus). © Becauſe he never was ſo capable of doing you ſcr. 
« vice.“ — How do you make that appear? do the 
« faults we commit enhance our merit, and give us a 
« new title to conſideration and favour ?''—*« They 
certainly do, provided, they ſerve to make us wiſer, 
1% For of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : Are either riches, 
«« courage, or addreſs, to be compared to it ?—Now it is 
evident, this ſingle day's experience has infinitely im- 
« proved my father's wiſdom. He knows how dear the 
« violation of his word has coſt him. He has proved 
« and felt how much you are ſuperior to him in all re- 
« ſpects. He has not been able to ſucceed in any of his 
« deſigns ; but you have happily accompliſhed all yours; 
« and with that expedition and ſecrecy, that he has found 
« himſelf ſurrounded, and taken, before he expected to 
be attacked; and the very place of his retreat has ſerved 
« only to enſnare him.“ “ But Jour father (replied 
« Cyrus) has yet undergone no ſuffermgs that can have 
taught him wiſdom.” ! The fear of evils (anſwered 
«« Tigranes) when it is ſo well founded as this is, has 2 
« much ſharper ſting, and is more capable of piercipg the 
« ſoul, than the evil itſelf. Beſides, permit me to {ay 
« that gratitude is a ſtronger, and more prevailing 
« motive, than any whatever: And there can be no obl!- 
« gations in the world of a higher nature, than thoſe you 
« will lay upon my father. His fortune, liberty, ſcepttt 
« Jife, wives, and children, all reſtored to him with ſucha 
« generoſity: Where can you find, illuſtrious prince, p 
on 
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« one ſingle perſon, ſo many ſtrong and powerful ties to 
« attach him to your ſervice.” 

« Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) if 
« | ſhould yield to your ſon's entreaties, with what 
number of men, and what ſum of money, will you aſ- 
« fiſt us in the war againſt the Babylonians?“ . My 
troops and treaſures (ſays the Armenian king) are no 
« longer mine; they are entirely yours. I can raiſe 
« forty thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe ; and as to 
money, I reckon, including the treaſure which my fa- 
« ther left me, there are about three thouſand talents rea- 
« dy money. All theſe are wholly at your diſpoſal.” 
Cyrus e half the number of the troops, and left the 
king the other half, for the defence of the country againſt 
the * Chaldeans, with whom he was at war. The annual 
tribute which was due to the Medes he doubled, and in- 
ſtead of fifty talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed 
the like ſum over and above in his own name. © Put 
« what would you give me (added Cyrus) for the ranſom 
« of your wives? —“ All that IT have in the world,“ 
(anſwered the king.) “ And for the ranſom of your 
children?“ Ihe ſame thing.” —< From this time 


then you are indebted to me the double of all your.pof- 


ſeſſions. . And you, Tigranes, at what price would 
«.you redeem the liberty of your lady? Now he had 
but lately married her, and was paſſionately fond of her. 
At the price (ſays he) of a thouſand lives if I had 
* them ?” Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, 
and entertained them at ſupper. Tt is eafy to imagine 
hat tranſports of joy there muſt have been on this oc- 
£a:10n, ; 

After ſupper, as they were diſcourſing upon various 
ſubjects, Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become of a 
governor he had often ſeen hunting with him, and for 
whom he had a particular eſteem. © Alas, (ſays Ti- 
* granes) he is no more; and I dare not tell you by what 


* Xerophon never calls the prople l. xvi. p. 739. fiile them fo. The 
of Balylonia Chaldeans. But Ee. C. "FLO 2 this ate were 


dotus, 1, vii, ©, 63. and Straho, a people adjoining to Armenia, 
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*« would you treat him? “ Though I ſhould paſs ſcn. 
« tence upon myſelf (replied the king) I mult declare th 
« truth: I would put him to death.” At theſe words 
Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his gar- 
ments: The women burſt out into lamentations and 
outcries, as it ſentence had actually paſſed upon him. 
Cyrus having again commanded ſilence, 1 ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the prince to this effect: *“ Great 
prince, can you think it conſiſtent with your wiſdom 
„ to put my father to death, even againſt your own 
« intereſt?' “ How againſt my intereſt”? (replies Cy- 
rus). © Becauſe he never was ſo capable of doing you ſcr. 
„vice.“ — How do you make that appear? do the 
« faults we commit enhance our merit, and give us a 
« ncw title to conſideration and favour ?''—*« They 
« certainly do, provided, they ſerve to make us wilcr, 
« For of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : Are either riches, 
courage, or addreſs, to be compared to it? No it is 
evident, this ſingle day's experience has infinitely im- 
« proved my father's wiſdom. He knows how dear the 
„violation of his word has coſt him. He has proved 
« and felt how much you are ſuperior to him in all re- 
« ſpects. He has not been able to ſucceed in any of his 
« deſigns ; but you have happily accompliſhed all yours; 
and with that expedition and ſecrecy, that he has found 
« himſelf ſurrounded, and taken, a Ack he expected to 
be attacked; and the very place of his retreat has ſerved 
« only to enſnare him.”—* But your father (replies 
« Cyrus) has yet undergone no ſuffermgs that can have 
taught him wiſdom.” —© The fear of evils (an{wercd 
« T:granes) when it is ſo well founded as this is, has 
« much ſharper ſting, and is more capable of piercing tht 
« ſoul, than the evil itſelf. Beſides, permit me to lay, 
« that gratitude is a ſtronger, and more prevailing 
« motive, than any Whatever: And there can be no obl!- 
« gations in the world of a ener nature, than thoſe yo! 
« will lay upon my father. His fortune, liberty, ſcepirt, 


« life, wives, and children, all reſtored to him with ſuc} 


« generoſity: Where can you find, illuſtrious prince, i 
ole 
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« one ſingle perſon, ſo many ſtrong and powerful tics to 


« attach him to your ſervice.” 


« Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) if 
« | ſhould yield to your ſon's entreaties, with what 
number of men, and what ſum of money, will you al- 
« fiſt us in the war againſt the Babylonians ?”—« My 
troops and treaſures (ſays the Armenian king) are no 
« longer mine; they are entirely yours. I can raiſe 
« forty thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe; and as to 
« money, I reckon, including the treaſure which my fa- 
« ther left mc, there are about three thouſand talents rea- 
« dy money. All theſe are wholly at your diſpoſal.” 
Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, and left the 
king the other half, for the defence of the country againſt 
the“ Chaldeans, with whom he was at war. The annual 
tribute which was due to the Medes he doubled, and in- 
ſtead of fifty talents exacted an hundred, and borrowe:! 
the like ſum over and above in his own name. © Put 
« what would you give me (added Cyrus) for the ranſony 
« of your wives? —““ Al] that I have in the world,” 
(anſwered the king.) * And for the ranſom of your 
children? “ Ihe ſame thing.“ From this time 
* then you are indebted to me the double of all your pot- 
* {efſions.” —* And you, Ligranes, at what price would 
« you redeem the liberty of your lady?“ Now he had 
but lately married her, and was paſſionately fond of her. 
At the price (ſays he) of a thouſand lives if I had 
them?“ Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, 
and entertained them at ſupper. It is eaſy to imagine 
n tranſports of joy there muſt have been on this o- 
caſion. | 

After ſupper, as they were diſcourſing upon various 
ſubjects, Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become of a 
governor he had often ſecn hunting with him, and for 
whom he had a particular eſteem. © Alas, (ſays Ti- 
" granes) he is no more; and J dare not tell you by what 


* Veraphon never calls the prople l. xvi. p. 739. ile them fo. The 
of Balyl:nia Chaldears. But Hale. ( Lalde ams mant in tl i; 250 CIC 
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accident I loſt him.” Cyrus preſſing him to tel 
him; “ My father, (continued Tigranes) ſeeing I had 
« a very tender affection for this governor, and that! 
«« was extremely attached to him, was jealous it might 
« be of ſome ill conſequence, and put him to death, 
« But he was ſo honeſt a man, that, as he was ready to 
« expire, he ſent for me, and ſpoke to me in theſe words; 
« Trgranes, let not my death occaſion any diſaffeftim 
« in you towards the king your father. What he has 
« done to me did not proceed from malice, but only fun 
« prejudice, and a Jae notion wherewith he was unhap- 
*« pily blinded.” —< O the excellent man! (cried Cyrus 
« never forget the laſt advice he gave you.” 

When the converſation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted, embraced them all, as in token of a perfect recon- 
ciliation. This done, they got into their chariots, with 
their wives, and went home full of gratitude and admi- 
ration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole 
way; ſome extolling his wiſdom, others his valour; ſome 


admiring the ſweetneſs of his temper, others praiſing the 


beauty of his 5 — and the majeſty of his mien. « And 
« you (ſays Tigranes, addreſſing himſelf to his lady) 
„ what do you think of Cyrus's aſpect and deport- 
% ment.?“ I do not know (replied the lady) I did not 
% obſerve him. Upon what object then did you fix 
„your eyes? Upon him that ſaid he would givea 
« thouſand lives to ranſom my liberty.“ 

The next day, the king of Armenia ſent preſents to 
Cyrus, and refreſhments for his whole army, and brought 
him double the ſum of money he was required to furniſh, 
But Cyrus took only what had been ſtipulated, and re- 
ſtored him the reſt. The Armenian troops were ordered 
to be ready in three days time, and Tigranes deſired to 
command them. | 

F have thought proper, for ſeveral reaſons, to give 6 
circumſtantial an account of this affair; though I hare 
ſo far abridged it, that it is not above a quarter of whit 
we find of it in Xenophon. | 
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ell In the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a no- 
ad tion of the {tile of that excellent hiſtorian, and excite 
tl his curioſity to conſult the original, whoſe natural and un- 
ght affected beauties are ſufficient to juſtify the ſingular eſteem, 
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rus) 


which perſons of good taſte have ever had tor the noble 
ſimplicity of that author. To mention but one inſtance ; 
what an idea of chaſtity and modeſty, and at the ſame 
time, what a wonderful ſimplicity and delicacy of thought 
are there, in the anfwer of Tigranes's wife, who has no 
eyes but for her huſband ! 

In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, cloſe and preſſing in- 
terrogations, 4 of which demanded a direct, preciſe an- 
ſwer, from the king of Armenia, diſcover the diſciple and 
ſcholar of Socrates, and. ſhew in what manner he retained 
the taſte of his maſter. ;+ © 


they 


On- 


with Beſides this relation will give us ſome idea of the judg- 
mi- ment that ought to be formed of Xenophon's Cyropedia: 
hole the ſubſtance of which is true, though it is embelliſhed 
ſome with ſeveral circumſtances, added by the author, and in- 


the Nuoduced expreſsly to grace his inſtructive leſſons, and 
And the excellent rules he lays down upon government. Thus 
lady) much therefore in the event we are treating of is real. 
port- 


The king of Armenia having refuſed to pay the Medes 
d not ¶ the tribute he owed them, Cyrus — him ſuddenly, 
u fix end before he ſuſpected any deſigns were formed againit 
zivea im, made himſelf maſter of the only fortreſs he had, 
nd took his family priſoners ; obliged him to pay the 
ſual tribute, and to furniſh his quota of troops; and 
alter all ſo won upon him by his humanity, and courteous | 
dehaviour, that he rendered him one of the faithfulleſt and 


nts to 
ought 


rniſh. 


aſcribed to the hiſtorian than to hiſtory itſelf. 

| I ſhould never have found out myſelf, what the ſtory of i 

he governor's being put to death by Tigranes's father ſig- | 

thed, though I was very ſenſible it was a kind of enigma, 

nd figurative of ſomething elſe. * A perſon of quality, 

ne of the greateſt wits _ fineſt ſpeakers of he laſt age, 
2 | who 


1d re- Noſt affectionate allies the Medes ever had. The reſt is 
rdered Vnſerted only by way of embelliſhment, and is rather to \ 
red to 1 
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ing of that! enigma. 
it as a picture of the death of his maſter Socrates, whom 


their deſigns. 
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who was perfectly well acquainted with the Greek au- 
thors, explained it to me many years ago, which J haxe 
not forgot, and which I take to be the true mean- 
He ſuppoſed Xenophon intended 


the ſtate of Athens became jealous of, on account of the 
extraordinary attachment all the youth of the city had to 
him; which at laſt gave occaſion to that philoſopher's con- 


clemnation and death, which he ſuffered without murmur 


or complaint. | 
In the laſt place, T thought it p not to miſs this 
rtunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my hero, as are 
not always to be met with in perſons of his rank; ſuch as, 
by rendering them- infinitely more valuable than all their 
military virtues, would molt contribute to the ſucceſs of 
In moſt conquerors we find courage, reſo- 
Jution, intrepidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and 
all fuch talents as make a noiſe in the world, and ar 
apt to dazzle people by their glaring outſide : But an 
inward ſtock o goodneſs, compaſſion, and gentleneſs to- 
wards the unhappy, an air of moderation and reſerve, 
even in proſperity and victory, an inſinuating and per- 
ſuaſive behaviour, the art of gaming people's hearts, and 
attaching them to him more by affection than intereſt; 


à conſtant and unalterable care abways to have right 


on his ſide, and to imprint ſuch a character of juſtice and 
equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies are forced 


to revere; and laſtly ſuch a clemency, as to diſtinguiſh thoſe 


who offend through imprudence rather than malice, and 


to leave room for their repentance, by * them an op- 
: eie 


portunity to return to their duty are qualities 
rarely found in the moſt celebrated conquerors of antiquity, 
but ſhone out moſt conſpicuouſly in Cyrus. | 
% To return to my ſubject. Cyrus, before he quit 
ted t e king of Armenia, was willing to do him ſome 
ſignal ſervice. This king was then at war with the 
Cbaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who contin 
ally harraſſed his country by their inroads, and by thi 
: meals 


(5 Cyrop. 1, iii, p. 70—76. 
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| OF CYFRUS 269 
cans hindered a great part of his lands from being cul- 
vated, Cyrus, after having exactly informed himſelf 
of their character, ſtrength, and the ſituation of their 
ſtrong holds, marched againſt them. On the firlt intel- 
ligence of his approach, the Chaldeans poſſeſſed themlelves 
of the eminences to which they were accuſtomed to re- 
treat. Cyrus left them no time to aſſemble all their forces 
there, but marched to attack them directly. The Ar- 
menians, whom he had made his advanced guard, were 
nmediately put to thght. Cyrus expected no other from 
them, and had only placed them there, to bring the 
enemy the ſooner to an engagement. And, indeed, when. 
the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perſians, they were 
not able to ſtand their ground, but were entirely de- 
frated. A great number were taken priſoners, and the 
reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, Cyrus himſelf ſpoke 
to the priſoners, aſſuring them he was not come to in- 
jure them, or to ravage their country, but to grant them- 

ce upon reaſonable terms, and to ſet them at liberty. 
Date were immediately ſent to him, and a peace was 
concluded. For the better ſecurity of both nations, and: 


with their common conſent, Cyrus cauſed a fortreſs to 


be built upon an eminence, which commanded the whole 
country ; and left a good garriſon in it, which was to de- 
clare againſt either of the two nations that ſhould vio- 
late the treaty. 

Cyrus underſtanding that there was frequent commerce 
and communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, 
geſired that the latter would ſend perſons to accompany 


and conduct his ambaſſador, whom he was preparing 


to ſend to the king of India. The purport of this 
embally was, to delire ſome ſuccours in money, from 
that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the 
levying of troops in Perſia, and promiſed that if the gods 
crowned his deſigns with ſucceſs, that potentate ſhould. 
have no reaſon to repent of having aſſiſted him. He was 
gad to find the Chaldeans ready to ſecond his requeſt, 
which they could do the more advantages ily, by cularg: 
ing upon the character and «xploitsof yy 'The amt a- 
N 3 | ſador 
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ſador ſet out the next day, accompanied with ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable perſons of Chaldea, who were directed 
by their maſter to act with all poſſible dextcrity, aud 9 
do Cyrus's merit all poſſible juſtice. : 

The expedition againſt the Armenians being happily 
ended, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. Four 
thouſand Chaldeans, the braveſt of the nation, atte:d4 
him ; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered 
trom his encmies, augmented the number of troops he 
had promiſed him : So that he arrived in Media, with a 
great tical of money, and a much more numerous army, 
than he had when he left it. . 


SecrT. IV. The expeditian of CYAXARES and Cyxrs 
againſt the Babylontans; The firſt battie. 


(:) B OTH parties had been employed three years advat 


that victory did not ſo much depend upon the number, Bi the 
as the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his p xx. , 

ofal. 
: As ſoon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were of. p. 
fered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name d Tner 
the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the empire; Wl emu. 
beſceching them to be favourable to them in the exp an a4 
tion they had undertaken, to accompany them, condud 


them, fight for them, inſpire them with ſuch a men 
0 


' 


ws . CY | armi. 
5 together in forming their alliances, and making The 
it preparations for war. Cyrus, — their troops ful —— 
5 of ardor, and ready for action, prope ed to Cyaxares his Wc... 
„ leading them againſt Aſſyria. is reaſons for it were, * 
. that he thought it his duty to eaſe him as ſoon as f- d l 
ble, of the care and expence of maintaining two ares; 1 
0 that it was better they ſhould eat up the enemy's com N e 
[ than Media; that ſo bold a ſtep, as that of going toi wr 
i} the Aſſyrians, might be capable of ſpreading a terra in il fſervir 
. their army, and at the ſame time inſpire their own with Aſſyr 
i the greater confidence; that, laſtly, it was a maxim ui with 
1 him, as it had always been with Cambyſes, his fathe, with 
1 
1 
| 
|) 
| 


(i) A. M. 3448, Ant. J. C. 556, Cyrop. 1. iii. p. 78—$7. 
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of courage and prudence as was neceſſary, and, in ſhort, 
to bleſs their arms with proſperity and ſucceſs, In acting 
thus, Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice his fa- 
ther had given him, of beginning and ending all his ac- 
tions, and all his enterpriſes, with prayer : And indeed he 
never failed, either before or after an engagement, ta 
acquit himſelf, in the preſencc of the whole army, of 
this religious duty. When they were arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Atlyria, it was ſtill their firſt care to pay their 
homage to the gods of the country, and to implore 
their protection and ſuccour: After which, they began, 
to make incurſions into the country, and carried off a 
great deal of ſpoil. 

Cyrus, underſtanding that the enemy's army was about 
ten days journey from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to 
advance forwards, and march up to them. hen the 
armies came within ſight, both * prepared for battle. 
The Aſſyrians were encamped in the open country; and, 
according to their cuſtom, which the Romans imitated 
afterwards, had encompaſſed and fortified their camp with 
a large ditch. Cyrus on the contrary, who was glad to 
deprive the enemy, as much as poſſible, of the ſight and 
knowledge of the ſmallneſs of their army, covered his 
troops with ſeveral little hills and villages. Several days 
nothing was done on either ſide, but looking at and ob- 
ſerving one another. At length a numerous body of the 
Aſſyrians moving firſt out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet them. But before they came 
within reach of the enemy, he gave the word for rallying 
the men, which was, * Jupiter proteftor & conductor. 
He then cauſed the ordinary hymn to be ſounded, in 
honour of Caſtor and Pollux, to which the ſoldiers, full 
ot religious ardor {Yeooe6a;) anſwered with a loud voice. 

ere was nothing in Cyrus's army but chearfulneſs, 
emulation, courage, mutual exhortations to bravery, and 
an univerſal zeal to execute whatever their leader thould 
N 4 com- 


* I do not know whether Xeno- Perſian god's & h | 
do 1s by the names of the gods 
phon, in this place, does not call the of biz — country, 9 
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command. For it is obſervable (ſays the hiſtorian) in 
this place, that on theſe occaſions, thoſe that fear the 
« deity molt, are the leaſt afraid of men.” On the {ide 
of the Aſſyrians, the troops armed with bows, ſlings, and 
darts, made thier diſcharges, before their enemies were 
within reach. But the 2 animated by the pre- 
ſence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to cloſe 
fight with the enemy, and broke through their firlt bat. 
talions. The Aflyrians, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
uſed by Croeſus, and their own king, to encourage them, 
were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock, but immediately 
fied. At the ſame time the cavalry of the Medes ad- 
vanced to attack the enemy's horſe, which was likewiſe 
preſently routed. The former warmly purſued them to 
the very camp, made a terrible ſlaughter, and the king of 
the Babylonians (Neriglitſor) was killed in the action. 
Cyrus, not thinking himſelf in a condition to force their 
entrenchments, ſounded a retreat. ; 
| (#) The Aliyrians, in the mean time, their king being 
killed, and the flower of their army loſt; were in a dread- 
ful conſternation. (/) As ſoon as Crœſus found them in 
ſo great a diſorder, he fled, and left them to ſhift for 
themſelves. The other allies likewiſe, ſeeing their affairs 
in fo hopeleſs a condition; thought nothing but taking 
advantage of the night to make their eſcape. ; 
Cyrus, who had foreſeen this, prepared to purſue them 
cloſely. But this could not be effected without cavalry ; 
and, as we have already obſerved, the Perſrans had none, 
He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 
his deſign. Cyaxares was extremely averſe to it, and re- 
preſented to him, how dangerous it was to drive ſo power- 
ful an army to extremities, whom deſpair would probably 
inſpire with courage; that it was a part of wiſdom to 
uſe good fortune with moderation, and not loſe the fruit 
of victory by too much vivacity : Moreover, that he did not 
care to compel the Medes, or to refuſe them that repole, 
to which their behaviour had Juſt'y entitled them. Cyrus, 


upon this, deſired his permiſſion only to take as man) 9 
the 
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(&) Cyrop. lib. iv. p. $7, 104. ) Ibid, I. vi. p. 160. 
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in the horſe as were willing to follow him. Cyaxares rea- | 
the dily conſented to this, and thought of nothing elſe now, if 
ide but of paſting his time with his officers in fcaſting and if 
md mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory he had juſt '$ 
ere obtained. 1 
re- Cyrus marched away in purſuit of the enemy, and was | 
loſe followed by the greateſt part of the Median ſoldiers. 
Yate Upon the way he met ſome couriers, that were coming 
orts to him from the * Hyrcanians, who ferved in the enemy's 
em, army, to aſſure him, that as ſoon as ever he appeared, 
tely thoſe Hyrcanians would come over to him ; which in 
ad- eſtect they did. Cyrus made the beſt uſe of his time, 
wiſe and having marched all night, came up with the Ailyri- 
n to ans. Croeſus had ſent away his wives in the night-time 
got for coolneſs (for it was the ſuramer ſeaſon) and followed 
ion. chem himſelf with a body of cavalry. When the Ailyri- 
heir ans ſaw the enemy ſo near them, they were in the utmoſt io 
confuſion and deſolation. Many of thofe that ran away, it 
eing being warmly purſued, were killed; all that ſtaid in the 7 
cad- camp, furrendered ; the victory was compleat, and the | 
m in ſpoil immenſe. Cyrus reſerved all the horſes they took Þ 
for in the camp for himſelf, refolving now to form a body. 1 
fairs of cavalr for the Perſian army, which hitherto had none. 1 
king The richeſt and moſt valuable part. of the booty he ſet 15 
- WH part for Cyaxares; and for the priſoners, he gave them: * 
mem all their liberty to go home to their own country, without | 
alry ar any other condition upon them, than that they 
zone. and their countrymen ſhould deliver up their arms, and 
wü en no more in war; Cyrus taking it upon himſelf to 
de- Leiend them againſt their enemies, and to put them into. 
wer- a condition of cultivating their lands with entire ſecurity. | 
bab . Whilſt th Medes and the Hyrcanians were (till purtu- j 
m % hl ng the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have 1 
fru:ts a repaſt, and even baths prepared for them ; that at their RB 
d not return they might have nothing to do, but to fit down | 
pole, a N 5 and 4 
65 of * Theſe are not the Hyrcan'ans the Hyreanians here meant were, F 1 
U ty the Caſpian ſea. \ From obſerving about four or fav? Agys Journey ſouth. 3 1 
(18 Crus encampment: in Babylonia, of Ba. | ; 
ene wich d be apt {9 ce Niet ve, that 1 | 
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and refreſh themſelves. He likewiſe thought fit to defe ad 1 
the diſtribution of the ſpoil till then. It was on this 


next 
occaſion this general, whoſe thoughts nothing eſcaped, riſe 
exhorted his Perſian ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh themſelves by MY Tine 
their generoſity, in regard to their allies, from whom Wl an e 
they had already received great ſervices, and of whom ſever 
they might expect ſtill greater. He deſired they would WF Thi: 
wait their return, both for the refreſhments, and the diyi. in re 
ſion. of the ſpoil ; and that they would ſhew a preference i he « 
of their intereſts and conveniencies before their own; giv. juſti 
ing them to underſtand, that this would be a ſure means m 
of attaching the allies to them for ever, and of ſecuring 1 with 
new harveſt of victories to them over the enemy, which WM time 


would procure them all the advantages they could wiſh, 
and make them an ample amends for the voluntary loſſes C 
they might ſuſtain, for the ſake of winning the affeQtian 
of the allies. They all came into his opinion. Wha the 
the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from purſuing \, 14 
the enemy, Cyrus made them fit down to the repaſt k 
had prepared for them, deſiring them to ſend nothiꝶ to ſ. 
but bread to the Perſians, who were ſufficiently provide 


(he ſaid) with all they wanted, either for their ragoos WM from 
or their drinking. — was their only ragoo, aud () 7 
water from the river their only drink. For that was te an ef 
way of living, to which they had been accuſtomed fron it wa 
their infancy. . LEY befor 
The next morning came on the divifion of the ſpo love, 
Cyrus in the firſt place ordered the Magi to be call « ſtr 
and commanded them to chooſe out of all the booty w ſhoul 
was propereſt to be offered to the gods on ſuch an occult 11,01 
Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour a yo 
dividing all that remained amongſt the whole am cuſto 
They earneſtly defired, that the Perſians might preſice! but p 
the diſtribution ; but the Perſians - abſolutely: refuſed i ſelf. 
ſo that they were 28 to accept of the office, as C the (: 
had ordered; and the diſtribution was made to the genes « ha 


ſatisfaction of all parties. | | 
(1) The very night that Cyrus marched to purſue th 
enemy, Cyaxares had paſſed in feaſting and jollity, & 


(1) Cyrog, I. iv. p. 104-108. 
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ad made himſelf drunk with his principal officers. The 


next morning when he awaked, he was ſtrangely ſur- 

riſed to find himſelf almoſt alone, and without troops. 
| omediately, full of reſentment and rage, he diſpatched 
an expreſs to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus 
her and to bring back the Medes without any delay. 
This unreaſonable proceeding did not diſmay Cyrus, who 
in return writ him a reſpectful letter; in which however 
he expreſſed himſelf with a generous and noble freedom, 


juſtified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the 


permiſſion he had given him of taking as, many Medes 
with him, as were willing to follow him. At the ſame 
time Cyrus ſent into Perlia, for an augmentation of his 
troops, deſigning to puſh his conqueſts (till farther. 

(n) Amongſt the priſoners of war they had taken, there 
was a young princeſs of molt exquiſite beauty, which 
they reſerved for Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the 
wie of Abradates, king of Suſiana. Upon the report 
made to Cyrus, of her extraordinary beauty, he refuſed 
to ſee her; for fear (as he ſaid) ſuch an object might 
engage his affection more than he deſired, and divert him 
from the proſecution of the great deſigns he had in view. 
(-) This ſingular moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly 
an effect of the excellent education he had received: For 
It was a principle among the Perſians, never to ſpeak 


before young people of any thing that tended or related to 


love, leſt their natural inclination to pleaſure, which is 
ſo ſtrong and violent at that age of levity and indiſcretion, 


| ſhould be awakened and excited by ſuch diſcourſes, and 


ſhould hurry them into follies and debaiicheries. Araſpes, 
a young nobleman of Media, who had the lady in his 
cultody, had not the ſame diſtruſt of his own weaknels, 
but pretended, that a man may be always maſter of him- 
ſelf, Cyrus committed the princeſs to his care, and at 
the ſame time gave him a very prudent admonition, I 
have ſeen a great many perſons (ſays he) that have 
thought themſelves very ſtrohg, wretchedly overcome 


(x) Tb1d, J. v. p. 113, 117. & I. vi. p. 153, 155. (e) Lib. i. p. 34. 
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* by that violent paſſion, in ſpite of all their reſolution; 
*« who have owned afterwards, with ſhame and griel, 
that their pafſion was a bondage and ſlavery, from 
«« which they had not the power to redeem themſelves; 
an incurable diſtemper, out of the reach of all remedies 
and human efforts; a kind of * bond or neceſlity, 
% more difficult to force than the ſtrongeſt chains of iron.” 
„ Fear nothing (replied Araſpes) I am ſure of myſelf, 
and I will anſwer with my life, I ſhall do nothing 
« contrary to my ae Nevertheleſs his paſlion for this 
oung princeſs increaſed, and by degrees grew to ſuch a 
ight, that finding her invincibly averſe to his deſires, he 
was upon the point of uſing violence with her. The 
princeſs at length made Cyrus acquainted with his con- 
duct, who immediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with 
orders to admoniſh nd reprove him in his name. This 
officer executed his orders in the harſheſt manner, up- 
braiding him with his fault in the moſt bitter terms, and 
with ſuch rigorous ſeverity, as was enough to throw him 
into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck to the ſoul with grief and 
anguiſh, burſt into a flood of tears; and being overwhelm- 
ed with ſhame and fear, thinking himſelf undone, had 
not a word to ſay for himſelf. Some days aſterwards, Cy- 
rus ſent for him, He went to the prince in fear and trem- 
bling. Cyrus took him aſide, and, inſtead of reproaching 
him with feverity as he expected, ſpoke gently to him; 
acknowledging, that he himſelf was to blame, for having 
imprudently expoſed him to ſo formidable an enemy. 
By fuch an unexpected kindneſs the young nobleman 
recovered both TE and ſpeech. But his contuſion, joy, 
and gratitude, expreſſed themſelves firſt in a torrent o 
tears. Alas! 7 wa he) now I am come to the know- 
« ledge of myſelf, and find moſt plainly, that 1 have 
« two ſouls; one, that inclines me to good ; another, 
« that incites me to evil. The former prevails, when 
« you ſpeak to me, and come to my relief: When | 
« am alone, and left to myſelf, I give way to and am 
* overpowered by the latter.” Araſpes mad: an advan- 
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tagcous amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus con- 
ſiderable ſervice, by retiring among the Allyrians, under 
the pretence of diicontent, and by giving intelligence of 
their meaſures and deſigns, 

% The loſs of ſo brave an officer, whom. diſcontent 
was ſuppoſed to have engaged inthe enemy's party, cauſed 
a great conceru in the whole army. Panthea, who had 
occaſioned it, promiſed Cyrus to ſupply his place with an 
officer of equal merit; whereby ſhe meant her huſband 
Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing to him, he repair- 
ed to the camp of the Perſians, and was directly carricd 
to Panthea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how 
kindly and handſomely the had been treated by the gene- 
rous conqueror. © And how (cried out Abradates) ſhall 
« ] be able to acknowledge to important a ſervice ?” 
« By behaving towards him (replied Panthea) as he hath 
« done towards me. Whereupon he waited immediately 
upon Cyrus, and paying his reſpects to ſo great a bene- 
factor: * You ſee before you (lays he to him) the tender- 
« eſt friend, the moſt devoted fervant, and the faithfulleſt 
« ally you ever had; who, not being able otherwiſe to 
« acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himſelf 
« entirely to your ſervice.” Cyrus received him with 
ſuch a noble and generous air, and withal with ſo much 
tenderneſs and hutnanity, as fully convinced him, that 
whatever Panthea had ſaid of the wonderful cha- 


rater of that great prince, was abundantly ſhort of the 


truth. | 

(o Two Aſſyrian noblemen, likewiſe, who deſigned, 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves under his pro- 
tection, rendered him extraordinary ſervice. The one 
was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable both on ac- 
count of his age and his virtue. The king of Aflyria, 


lately dead, who was well acquainted with his merit, and 


had a very particular regard for him, had reſolved to give 
his daughter in marriage to —_— ſon, and for that 
reaſon had ſent for him to court. his young nobleman, 
at a match of hunting, to which he had been invited, 
happened 
% Cyrop. 1, vi. p. 155, 156. (g) Ibid. J. iv. p. 111, 113. 
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happened to Fug a wild beaſt with his dart, which the 
king's ſon had miſſed. The latter, who was of a paſſion- 
ate and ſavage nature, immediately ſtruck the gentleman 
with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him 
dead upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought Cyrus to avenge 
ſo unfortunate a father, and to take his family under his 
rotection; and the rather, becauſe he had no children 
left now but an only daughter, who had long been de- 
ſigned for a wife to the young king, but could not bear 
the thought of marrying the murderer of her brother. (r) 
This young king was called Laboroſoarchod: He reign- 
ed only nine months, and was ſucceeded by Nabonid, 
called alſo Labynit and Balthaſar, who reigned ſeventeen 
ears. | | 

(s) The other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Gadates : 
He was prince of a numerous and powerful people. The 
king then reigning had treated him in a very cruel man- 
ner, after he came to the throne ; becauſe one of his con- 
cubines had mentioned him as a handfome man, and 
ſpoken advantageouſly of the happineſs of that woman, 
whom he ſhould chooſe for a wife. 

t) The expectation of this double ſuccour was a ſtrorg 
inducement to Cyrus, and made him determine to pene- 
trate into the heart of the enemy's country. As Babylon, 
the capital city of the empire, he deſigned to conquer, 
was the chief object of his expedition, he turned his views 


and his march that way, not to attack that city immedi- 


ately in form, but only to take a view of it, and make 
himſelf acquainted with it; to draw off as many allics a 
he could from that prince's party, and to make previous 
diſpoſitions and preparations for the ſiege he meditated. 
He ſet out 3 with his troops, and firſt marched to 
the territories of Gobryas. The fortreſs he lived in ſeemed 
to be an impregnable place, ſo advantageouſly was 1 
ſituated, and ſo ſtrongly fortified on all fides. Thi 
— — came out to meet him, and ordered refreſhments t 
e brought for his whole army. He then conducted C. 

ä rus 


(r) A.M, 3449. Ant. . E, ss. (s) Cyrop. 1. v. p. 123, 134 
() Lib. v. p. 119, 123. 
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rus into his palace, and there laid an infinite number of 
filver and golden cups, and other veſſels, at his feet, to- 

ether with a multitude of purſes, full of the golden coin 
of the country: Then ſending for his daughter, who was 
of a majeſtick ſhape and exquiſite beauty, which the 
mourning habit ſhe wore for her brother's death ſeemed 
ſtill to enhance, he preſented her to Cyrus, deſiring him to 
take her under his protection, and to accept thoſe marks 
of his acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer 
him. © I willingly accept your gold and ſilver (ſays Cy- 
« rus) and I make a preſent of it to your daughter, to 
« augment her portion. Doubt not, but amongſt the 
« nobles of my court, you will find a match ſuitable for 
« her, It will neither be their own riches nor yours, 
« which they will ſet their eſteem upon. I can aſſure 
« you, there are many amongſt them, that would make 
„no account of all the treaſures of Babylon, if they 
« were unattended with merit and virtue. It is their only 
glory, I dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, to ap- 
« prove themſelves faithful to their friends, formidable to 
their enemies, and reſpectful to the gods.” Gobryas 
preſſed him to take a =P with him ;n bis houſe, but he 
ſtedfaſtly refuſed it, and returned into his camp with Go- 
bryas, who ſtaid and eat with him and his officers. The 
ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was all the 
beds and couches they had; and it is to be ſuppoſed the 
whole entertainment was ſuitable. Gobryas, who was a 


perſon of good ſenſe, was convinced how much that 


noble ſimplicity was ſuperior to his vain magnificence; 
and declared, that the Aſſyrians had the art of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves by pride, and the Perſians by merit ; and 
above all things he admired the ingenious vein of humour, 
and the innocent chearfulneſs, that reigned throughout 
= 185 entertainment. | 

u) Cyrus, always intent upon his great deſign, pro- 
ceeded with 88 8 A of 94 
which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of 
this there was a ſtrong citadel, which commanded the 


5 country 


(s) Cyrop. l, Va. P«:124== 149, 
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country of the “ Sacz and the Caduſians, where a goyer. 
nor for the king of Babylon reſided, to keep thoſe peo- 
ple in awe, Cyrus made a feint of attacking the citadel, 
Gadates, whoſe intelligence with the Perſians was not 
yet known, by Cyrus's advice, offered himſelf to the go- 
vernor of it, to join with him in the defence of that im- 
portant place. Accordingly he was admitted with all his 
troops, and immediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The 
poſſeſſion of this citadel made him maſter of the Sacx 
and the Caduſians; and as he treated thoſe people with 
great kindneſs and lenity, they remained inviolably at- 
tached to his ſervice. he Caduſians raiſed an army of 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe; and the 
Sicz furniſhed ten thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe 
archers. 

The king of Aſſyria took the field, in order to puniſh 
Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and de- 
feated him, making a great ſlaughter of his troops, and 
obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After which ex- 
ploit this conqueror employed ſome time in.ravaging the 
enemy's country. His kind treatment of the — of 
war, in giving them all their liberty to go home to their 
habitations, had ſpread the fame of his clemency wherever 
he came. Num 
him, and very much augmented his army. Then ad- 
yancing near the city of Babylon, he ſent the king of 
Aſfyria a perſonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by 
a ſingle combat: But his challenge was not accepted. In 
order to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies du- 


with the king of Aſſyria, by which it was agreed on both 


ſhould have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 
the fruits of their labour. "Therefore, after having view- 
ed the country,. examined the ſituation of- Babylon, ac- 
quired' a conſiderable number of friends and allies, 
and greatly augmented his cavalry, he marched away on 
his return to Media. | = 

825 len 


* Net tha Saca of Sebi 


of people voluntarily ſurrendered to 


ring his abſence, he made a kind of a truce, or. treaty, 


fides, that the huſbandmen ſhould not be moleſted, but 
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„ When he came near the frontiers, he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit ſo great an army into his country; and 
an army, that was ſtill going to receive an augmentation 
of forty thouſand men, juſt arrived from Perſia, He 
therefore ſet out the next day with what cavalry he had 
left, to join Cyrus; who likewiſe advanced forwards to 
mect him with his cavalry, that was very fine and nu- 
merous. The ſight of thoſe troops re-kindled the 
jealouſy and diſſatisfaction of Cyaxares. He received 
his nephew in a very cold manner, turned away his face 
from rag to avoid the receiving of his ſalute, and even 
wept through vexation. Cyrus commanded all the 
company to retire, and entered into a converſation with 
his uncle, for explaining himſelf with more ſreedom. 
He ſpoke to him with ſo much temper, ſubmithon, and 
reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong proofs of his integrity, 
reſpect, and inviolable attachment to his perſon and in- 
tereſt, that in a moment he diſpelled all his ſuſpicions, 
and perfectly recovered his favour and good opinion. 
They embraced one another, and tears were ſhed on both 
fidess How great the joy of the Perſians and Medes 
was, who waited the event of this interview with anxiety 
and trembling, is not to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus immediately remounted their horſes ; and then 
all the Medes ranged themſelves in the train of Cyaxares, 
according to the ſign given them by Cyrus. The Perſians 
followed Cyrus, and the men ot each other nation their 
particular prince. When they arrived at the camp they 
conducted Cyaxeres to the tent prepared for him. He 
was preſently viſited by almoſt all the Medes who came to 
ſolute him, and to bring him preſents; ſome of their own 
accord, and others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares was 
extremely touched at this proceeding, and began to find 
mat Cyrus had not corrupted his ſubjects, and that 
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= Medes had the ſame affection for him as be. 
... | 

(y) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition 
againſt Croeſus and the Babylonians. 
held the next day in the preſence of Cyaxares, and al 
the officers, it was reſolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date, that preciſely fixes 
the years, wherein the ſeveral events he relates happened, 
I ſuppoſe with Uſher, though Xenophon's relation does 
not ſeem to favour this notion, that between the two 
battles againſt Crœſus and the Babylonians, ſeveral year 
paſſed, during which all neceſſary preparations were made 
on both ſides, for carrying on the important war which 
was begun, and within this interval I place the marriage 
of Cyrus | 

(z) Cyrus then about this time had thought of making 
a tour into his-own country, about {ſix or ſeven year 
after his departure, at the head of che 
Cyaxares on this occaſion gave- him a ſignal teſtimony 
of the value he had for his merit. 
and but one daughter, he offered her in marriage“ to 
Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the kingdom of Media for 
her portion 
tageous offer, and expreſſed the warmeſt acknowledgments 
of it; but thought himſelf not at liberty to accept it, til 


O) Cyrop. I. i p. 148—151 


* Xenophen places this marriage 


fer the taking of Babylon. But as 
* 


rus at that time was above fixty 
years of age, and the princeſs not much 
tefs, and as it is improbable, that 
either of them ſhould wait till that 
ages before they thought of matrimony, 
thought proper to. give this fact 

a more early date, Beſides, at that 
rate, Cambyſes would have been but 
even yeare old when he came to the 
throne, and but fourteen or fifteen 


reconciled with the expeditions be 


when be died; which cannot be J. 
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he had the conſent of his father and mather; leavi 
therein a rare exainple to all future ages, of the reſpectful 
ſubmilſivn and entire dependence, which all children 
ought to ſhew to their params on the like occaſion, of 
what age ſoever toy be, or to whatever degree of power 
and greatneſs they may have arrived. Cyrus married 
this princeſs on his ;-(urn from Perſia. 

When the marriage ſolcmnity was over, Cyrus returned 
to his camp, and iinproving the time he had to ſpare, 
in ſecuring his new conquelts, and taking a!l proper 
meaſures with his allies tor accomplithing the great detigi 
he had formed. | 

(a) Foreſeeing (!+y5 Xenoplion) that the, preparations 
for war might tak a great deal of time, he pitched 
his camp in a ve comnyuntont and healthy place, and 
fortined it extren He there kept his troops to the 
ſane diſcipline and c:uriiſe, as if the enemy had been 
always in led. 

They underito ly dcſerters, and by the priſoners 
brought every day the camp, that the King of Babylon 
was gone into Ly, d had carried with him vaſt ſums 
of gold and filo 17:2 common ſoldiers immediately 
concluded, that i: Gr which made him remove his 
treaiures. But Cys mdged he had undertaken this jour- 
ney, only to raue up eme new enemy againſt him; and 
therefore he labonred with indefatigable application in 
preparing for a ſecond battle, 

bove all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen his 
Perſian cavalry, and to have great number of chariots of 
war, built after a new form, having found great incon- 
veniencies in the old ones, the falkion of which came 
from Troy, and had continued in uſe till that time 
throughout all Aſia. | 
(5) In this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from the king 
of India, with a large ſum of money for Cyrus, from 
the king their maſter, who had alſo ordered them to 
allure him, that he was very glad he had acquainted him 


% Cyrop, 1, vi. p. 151, (3) Ibid, p. 156, 157, 


* 


With 


2% THE HISTORY 
with what he wanted; that he was willing to be his 
friend and ally; and, if he ſtill wanted more money, he 
had nothing to do but to let him know ; and that in 
ſhort, he had ordered his embaſſadors to pay him the 
Jame abſolute obedience, as to himſelf. Cyrus received Wh (:.4;, 
theſe obliging offers with all poſſible dignity and gratitude, and « 
He treated the ambaſladors with the utmoſt regard, and 0% 
made them noble preſents; and taking advantage of their I dean 
good diſpoſition, deſired them to depute three of their own WM Cra 
body to the enemy, as envoys ſrom the king of India, on Wil (| 1 
retence of propoſing an alliance with the king of Aſſyria, BM firnit 
— in effect to diſcover his deſigns, and give Cyrus troop 
an account of them. The Indians undertook this em. (:1ves 
ployment with joy, and acquitted themſelves of it with conti 
great ability. | anoth 
l do not find in this laſt circumſtance the upright con- cians, 
duct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, Paphl 
that it was an open violation of the laws of nations to Wl cc... 
ſend ſpies to an enemy's court, under the title of embaſſa- ¶ come 
dors; which is a character, that will not ſuffer thoſe in- Kol 
veſted with it to act ſo mean a part, or to be guilty of been 
fuch treachery ? ſent te 
(e) Cyrus prepared for the -pproaching battle, like 2 of all 
man who had nothing but great projects in view. He pacto 
not only took care of every thing that had been reſolved which 
in council, but took pleaſure in exciting a noble emulas This 
tion amongſt his officers, who ſhould have the fineſt arms, by the 
be the beſt mounted, fling a dart, or ſhoot an arrow the (e) 
moſt dextrouſly, or who ſhould undergo toil and fatige at p 
with the greateſt patience. This he brought about Y to the 
taking them along with him a hunting, and by conſtant troops 
rewarding theſe that diſtinguiſhed themſelves mol. their e 
Wherever he perceived, that the captains took a particula 7 
care of their men, he praiſed them publickly, and hewed BW ould 
them all poſſible favour for their encouragement. Wren Bl. rders, 
A made them any feaſt, he never propoſed any obe Bl .. - 


excit 
word 
nay, 
walk 


diverſions than military exerciſes, and always gave co. o an 


 fiderable prizes to the conquerors, by which — engtl., 


Ce Cyrop, I. vi. p. 457. o 
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» his excited an univerſal ardour throughout his army. In a 
» he word, he was a general, who in repoſe, as well as action, 
at in nay, even, in his pleaſures, his meals, converſations and 
the 


walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the 
cived Wi ſervice. It is by ſuch methods a man becomes an able 
tude, and compleat warrior. a 
and (4) In the mean time, the Indian embaſſadors, being 
their Wi returned from the enemy's camp, brought word, that 
own Wl Crocſus was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; that all 
a, on Wl the kings and princes in their alliance had __ to 
Iyria, i furniſh the neceſſary ſums of _ for railing the 
-/ru3 oops; that the Thracians had already engaged them- 
em-. ſclves; that from Egypt a great ſuccour was marching, 
with conſiſting of an ts and twenty thouſand men ; that 
another army was expected from — — that the Cili- 
ou. cians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, 
Oran, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, 
ns 10 Bl were So arrived; that the Aſſyrians were likewiſe 
baſla- ¶ come up with the king of Babylon; that the Tomians, 
ſe in. Kolians, and moſt part of the Greeks living in Aſia, had 
ilty of been obliged to join them; that Crœſus had likewiſe 
{cnt to the Lacedæmonians, to bring them into a treaty 
Who! alliance; that the army was aſſembled near the river 
He Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbra, 


ſolves WW which was the place of rendezvous for all the troops. 
mule WI This relation was confirmed by accounts brought in, both 
arms by the priſoners and the ſpies. _ 

a the (e) (nh army was diſcouraged by this news, But 


at1ge BW hat prince having aſſembled his officers, and repreſented 
o them the infinite difference between the enemy's 

troops and theirs, ſoon diſpelled their fears, and revived 

heir courage | 

Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his army 

ould be provided with all neceſſaries; and had given 


vo orders, as well for their march, as for the battle he was 
' 000” lWreparing to ve, in the doing of which he deſcended 
"I 0 an altoniſhing detail, which Xenophon relates at 


ength, and which reached from the chief commanders 
down 
Y nog. I. vi, Pp. 178. (e) Pag. 159. (f) Pag. 158163. 
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with what he wanted; that he was willing to be hi; 
friend and ally; and, if he ſtill wanted more money, he 
had nothing to do but to let him know ; and that in 
ſhort, he had ordered his embaſſadors to pay him the 
ſame abſolute obedience, as to himſelf. Cyrus received 
theſe obliging offers with all poſſible dignity and gratitude, 
He treated the ambaſſadors with the utmoſt regard, and 
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made them noble preſents; and taking advantage of their By 
good difpoſition, deſired them to depute three of their own Wl Cra. 
body to the enemy, as envoys ſrom the king of India, on He 
retence of propoſing an alliance with the king of Aflyria, furnt 
— in effect to diſcover his deſigns, and give Cyrus troop 
an account of them. The Indians undertook this em- ves 
ployment with joy, and acquitted themſelves of it with WM conſit 
great ability. anoth 
I do not find in this laſt circumſtance the upright con- Cans 
duct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, Paph! 
that it was an open violation of the laws of nations to ucre 
ſend ſpies to an enemy's court, under the title of embaſſa- Wl come 
dors; which is a character, that will not ſuffer thoſe in- ol. 
veſted with it to act ſo mean a part, or to be guilty of been 
fuch treachery ? | ſent ti 
(e) Cyrus prepared for the »pproaching battle, like 2 Hof all 
man who had nothing but great projects in view. He pacto 
not only took care of every thing that had been reſolved which 
in council, but took pleaſure in exciting a noble emula- This 
tion amonglt his officers, who ſhould have the fineſt arms, Mby the 
be the beſt mounted, fling a dart, or ſhoot an arrow de 0) 
moſt dextroully, or who ſhould undergo toi! and fa'1gie that p 
with the greatc{t patience. This he brought about to the 
taking them along with him a hunting, and by conſtan ll. pe 
rewarding theſe that diſtinguithed themſelves mo'. WW... e 
Whereverhe perceived, that the captains took a particula 5 
care of their men, he praiſed them publickly, and ſnewed ſhoule 
them all poſſible favour for their encouragement. Wien WM... "th 
de made them any feaſt, he never propoſed any on Bl ... 
diverſions than military exerciſes, and always gave co an 
fiderable prizes to the conquerors, by Which meats te length. 
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excited an univerſal ardour throughout his army. In a 
word, he was a general, who in repoſe, as well as action, 
nay, even, in his pleaſures, his meals, converſations and 
walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the 
ſervice. It is by ſuch methods a man becomes an able 
and compleat warrior. 

% In the mean time, the Indian embaſſadors, being 
returned from the enemy's camp, brought word, that 
Crœſus was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; that all 
the kings and princes in their alliance had agreed to 
furniſh the neceſſary ſums of money for raiſing the 
troops; that the Thracians had already engaged them- 
ſclves; that from Egypt a great ſuccour was marching, 
conſiſting of an hundred and twenty thouſand men; that 
yprus ; that the Cili- 
cians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, 
were already arrived; that the Aſſyrians were hkewiſe 
come up with the king of Babylon; that the Ionians, 
Folians, and moſt part of the Greeks living in Aſia, had 
been obliged to join them; that Crœſus had likewiſe 
{cnt to the Lacedæmonians, to bring them into a treaty 
of alliance; that the army was aſſembled near the river 
Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbra, 
which was the place of rendezvous for all the troops. 
This relation was confirmed by accounts brought in, both 
by the priſoners and the ſpies. _ 

e) Cyrus's army was diſcouraged by this news, But 
that prince having aſſembled his officers, and repreſented 
to them the infinite difference between the enemy's 
troops and theirs, ſoon diſpelled their fears, and revived 
their courage 7 

Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his army 
ſhould be provided with all neceſſaries; and had given 
orders, as well for their march, as for the battle he was 


preparing to give; in the doing of which he deſcended 


0 an altoniſhing detail, which Xenophon relates at 
length, and which reached from the chief commanders 

down 
YP. 158-163» 
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down to the very loweſt ſub:lte:n officers ; for he knew 
very well, that upon ſuch precaiitions the ſucceſs of en- 
terpriſes depend, which often miſcarry through the neg. 
lect of the imalleit ;circumſtances ; in the fame manner, 
as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement 
ol the greateſt machines is ſtopped through the diſorder of 
one ſingle wheel though never fo ſmall. 

(g) This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
their names; ard making uſe of a low, but ſignificant 
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comparaiſon, he uſed to ſay, “ He thought it ſtrange WP"! br 
„that an artihcer ſhould know the names of all his ne 
« tools, and a general ſhould be ſo indifferent, as not to her, 
« know the names of all his captains, which are the in- pf wh 
« ſtruments he muſt make uſe of, in all his enterpriſes ume 
« and operations.” Beſides, he was perſuaded, that ſuch Nen 
attention had ſomething in it more honourable for the he gh 
officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them nkin 
to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe, they W'< © 
are both known and eſteemed by their general. han J 
(+) When all the preparations were finiſhed, Cyrus took booked 
leave of Cyaxares, who ſtaid in Media, with a third pan Ne © 
of his troops, that the country might not be left entircly WF?” th 
defenceleſs, n 
Cyrus, who underſtood how advantageous it is always e 
to make the enemy's country the ſeat of war, did not wait 10 [ 
tor the Babylonians coming to attack him in Media, but n nun 
marched forwards to meet them in their territories, that * 
he might both conſume their forage by his troops, and = < 
diſconcert their meaſures by his expedition, and the 1 rn 
boldneſs of his undertaking. After a very long march he “ 
came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, "Ip 
not far from Sardis, the capital of the country. They 15rd, 
did not imagine, this prince, with half the number 0 F 2 
forces they had, could think of coming to attack themin MI 
their own country ; and they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to mM | 
ſee him come, before they had time to lay up the provili- 2 ) 
ons neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of their numerous arm), . wr 
| of 


4 


g) Cyrop. I. v. p. 131, 132. (5) Ibid. 1, vi. p. 160, 161. 10 
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; to aſſemble all the forces they intended to bring into 


wer , Feld againſt him. 

en- 

neg-NPecr. V. The battle of Thymbra, between CV RUsS and 
nner, ROESUS, 


ment 


ker HIS battle 1s one of the moſt conſiderable anode in 


antiquity, ſince it decided the empire of Alia, be- 
ween the Aflyrians of Babylon and the Perſians. * It 


yh vas this conſideration, that induced Mr. Freret, one of 
range y brethren in the academy of polite literature, to exa- 
| hs ne kit with a particular Care and exactneſs; = 
10 % cher, as he obſerves, becauſe it is the firſt pitched battle 
ein. Ba! which we hear any full or particular account. I have 


priſes ſumed the privilege of making uſe of the labours and 


t ſuch 
Ir the 
them 


he glory, as alſo without denying myſelf the liberty of 
king ſuch alterations as I judge neceſſary. I thall 
ve a more ample and particular deſcription of this battle, 


» they han I uſually do of ſuch matters, becauſe Cyrus being 
- wok ooked upon as one of the greateſt captains of antiquity, 
4 par hoſe of the profeſſion may be glad to trace him in all his 


eps through this important action: Moreover the manner 
n which the ancients made war and fought battles is an 
llential part of their hiſtory. ; | 
„) In Cyrus's army the companies of foot conſiſted of 
n hundred men each, excluſively of the captain. Each 


itirely 


ways 
t wait 
2, but 


„ that empany was ſubdivided into four parts or platoons, which 
i ** onſiſted of four and twenty men each, not including the 
4 the ron that commanded the eſcouade. Each of theſe 
ch he bdiviſions was again divided into two files, conſiſting 
Lyda, conſequence of twelve men. Every ten companies 
They ad a particular ſuperior officer to command them, which 
ber of ulliciently anſwers to what we call a colonel; ahd ten 


! thoſe bodies again had another ſuperior commander, 
hich we may call a brigadier. | 5 

(#) I have already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he firſt 
ame at the head of the thirty — Perſians to the 
d of his uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable change in 


| | | the 
« i (i) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 167. (&) Thid, I. ii. p. 39, 40. 
Vol, VI. of the memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, pe 532. 
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the arms of his troops. 'T'wo-thirds of them till they 
only made uſe of javelins, or bows, and conſequently 
could only fight at a diſtance from the enemy. Inſtead 
of theſe, Cyrus armed the greateſt part of them with 
cuiraſſes, bucklers and ſwords, or battle-axes ; and leſt fey 
of his ſoldiers in light armour. 

(1) The Perſians did not know at that time what jt 
was to fight on horſeback. Cyrus, who was convinced, that 
nothing was of ſo great importance towards the gaining 
of a battle, as cavalry, was ſenſible of the great incon- 
venicnce he laboured under in that reſpect, and therefore 
took wiſe and early precautions to remedy that evil, 
He ſuccceded in his deſign, and by little and little formed 
a body of Perſian cavalry, which amounted to ten thou- 
ſand men, and were the beſt troops of his army. 

I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he introdu- 
ced, with reſpect to the chariots of war. It is now time 
for us to give the number of the troops of both armics, 
which cannot be fixed but by conjeCture, and by putting 
together ſeveral ſcattered paſſages of Xenophon, that 
anthor having omitted the material circumſtance of ac- 
me. us preciſely with their numbers; which appears 

urpriſing in a man ſo expert in military affairs as that 
hiſtorian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred 
and ninety -ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. Ot theſe 
there were ſeventy thouſand natural born Perſians, v2, 
ten thouſand cuiraſſiers of horſe, twenty thouſand cutral- 
ſters of foot, twenty thouſand pike-men, and twenty 
thouſand light-armed ſoldiers. The reſt of the army, to 
the number of an hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand mer, 
conſiſted of twenty-ſix thouſand Median, Armenian, and 
| Arabian horſe, and an hundred thouſand foot of the ſame 
nations. PSA 

n; Beſides theſe trocps, Cyrus had three hundred cha- 
riots of war, amed With ſcythes, each chariot drawn by 
four horſes a-breaſt, covercd with trappings that was 

| ſhot-proo!; 
(7) Cycrop, 1. iv, P. 99, 100. and I. v. P. 138. (n) Ibid, I. vi. P. 152 
1537157. | 
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hot- proof; as were alſo the horſes of the Perſian cuiraſ- 
+ 
1 * 


4 


C15. 
% He had likewiſe ordered a great number of chariots 
to be made of a large ſize, upon cach of iich was placed 
a tower of about cighteen or twenty feet high, in which 
were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn 
upon wheels by ſixteen oxen yoked in a breaſt. 
) There was moreover a conſiderable number of 
camels, upon each of which were two Arabian archers, 
back to back; ſo that one looked towards the head, and 
the other towards the tail of the camel. ; 
% Crœeſus's army was above twice as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, of which ſixty thouſand were ca- 
ralry. The troops conſiſted chiefly of Babylonians, Ly- 
dans, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of tlie nations about the 
Hclloſpont, and of Egyptians, to the number of three 
hundred and fixty thouſand men. The Egyptians alone 
mate a body of an hundred and twenty thouſand. They 
had bucklers, that covered them from head to foot, very . 
long pikes, and ſhort ſwords, but very broad. The reſt of | 
the army was made up of Cyprians, Cicilians, Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Tonians. 141 
(7) Croeſus's army ir order of battle was all ranged in, 
one line, the infantry in the center, and the cavalry on the 
two wings. All his troops, both foot and horſe, were 0 
# 


thirty men deep; but the Egyptians, who, as we have 
ken notice, were an hundred and twenty thouſand in " 
number, and who were the principal ſtrength of Croœſus's | 
ntantry, in the centre of which they were poſted, were | 
Gviced into twelve large bodies, or of ſquare battalions, of WI 
ten thouſand men each, which had an hundred men in the 4 

iront, and as many in depth, with an interval or ſpace | 
tween every battalion, that they might act and fight in- ll 
dependent of, and without interfering with one another. | 


Crozfus would gladly have perſuaded them to range hem k 
(») Cyrop. I. vi. Pag. 136 (e) Pag. 153, 158. (p) Pag. 550. [+ | 
(7) FP. 166. "0 | 

Vol. II, O ſelves | 
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ſelves in leſs depth, that they might make the wider frow. 
The armics were in an immenſe plain, which gave raun 
for the extending of their wings to right and left: A 
the deſign of Croefus, upon which alone he founded lis 
hopes of victory, was to lurround and hem in the enemy's 
army. But he could not prevail upon the Egyptians ty 
change the oraer of battle, to which they had been ac- 
His army, as it was thus drawn out into one 
line, took up near forty ſtadias, or five miles in length. 
Araſpes, who under the pretence of difcontent had re— 
tired to Crœſus's army, and had had particular orders from 
Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner ot that general's rans- 
ing his troops, returned to the Perſian camp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus in drawing up his army, governcd 
Himſelf by the diſpofition of the enemy, of which that 
young Median nobleman had given him an exact ac- 


cuſtomced. 


Count. 


(r) The Perſian troops had been generally uſed to en- 
gage four-and-twenty men in depth, but Cyrus thought 
fit to change that diſpoſition. 
to form as wide a front as poſſible, without too much 
weakening his Phalanx, to prevent his army's being en- 
His infantry was exccllent, and 
moſt advantageouſly armed with cuiraſſes, partizans, battlc- 
axes, and ſwords; and provided they could join the enemy 
in cloſz: fight, there was little reaſon to believe the Lydian 
phalanx, that were only armed with light bucklers and 
javelins. could ſupport the charge. Cyrus therefore thin- 
ed the files of his infantry one half, and ranged them 
only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn out on 
the two wings, the right commanded by Chryſantes, and 
che left by Hyſtaſpes. The whole front of the army took 
im but thirty-two ſtadias, or four miles in extent; and con- 
Fequently was at each end near four ſtadias, or half a mile 
Short of the enemy's front. 

- Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus placed 
the ſpear-men, and behind them the archers. | 
one and the other were covered by the ſoldiers in OS 


cloſed and hemmed in. 
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It was necellary for him 


( Cy r op. I, vi. Pag. 167. 
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rant, over whole heads they could fling their javclins, and 
ſhoot their arrows, at the enemy. 

Echind all theſe he termed another linc, to ſerve for the 
rear, which conhiſted cf the flower of his army. Their 
bulineſs was to have their eyes upon thoſe that were placed 
belore them, to encourage thoſe that did their duty, to 
ſultain and threaten thole that gave way, and even to kill 
thoſe as traitors that run away; by that means to keep the 
cowards in awe, and make them have as preat a terror of 


the troops in the rear, as they could poflibly have of the 


enemy. 
Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, 
whic h I have already deſcribed, 1 heſe formed e a line 


IVC to annoy the encmy by the ae dische wrgas of 
the archers that were in them, but might likew 0 be 
looked upon as a kind of raoveable forts, or cd pres 
under which the Perſian troops might rally, in cab th y 
vere broken and puſhed by the enemy. 

Juſt behind theſe towers were two other lines, y7itich 
allo were parallel and equal to the front of the army; t 2 
one was formed of the baggage, and the other of the 

chariots which carried the women, and ſuch other perſons 
as were unht for ſervice. 

„ To cloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from 
the inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of alF 
two thouſand infantry, two thouſand horſe, and the troop of 
Camels which V as pretty numerous. 

Cyrus's delign in forming two lines of the baggage, c. 
Was not only to make] his arg appear more num. Tores man 
it really was, but likcwiſe to oblige the enemy's, in cate 
they were reſolved to ſurround him, as he knew e vim 8 
«d, to make the longer circuit, and conſequently to weaken 
their line, by ſtretching it out ſo far. 

We have {tili the Perſian chariots of war armed with 
lcythcs to ſpeak of. "Theſe were divided into three bodies, 
ot an hundred each. One of theſe bodics, con Wnanded b 
Abradates, king of * Suſiana was placed in tlie front 

O 2 Of 
(7) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 168, Or Suſhar, 
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of the battle, and the other two upon the two flanks of 
the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they 
were drawn out and diſpoſed the day before the engage 
ment. 

(/) The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 
made a ſacrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refreſhment; and the ſoldiers, after having offered 
their libations to the gods, put on their armour, Never 
was fight more beautiful and magnificent: Coat-armours, 
cuiralles, bucklers, helmets, one could not tell which to 
adinire moſt: Men and horſes all finely equipped, and 
glittering in braſs and ſcarlet. 

(4) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his cui- 
raſs, which was only of quilted flax, according tothe faſhion 
of his country, his wife Panthea came and preſented him 
with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with 
a coat-armour of his own length, plaited at the bottom, 
and with a purple-coloured plume of feathers. She had 

ot all this armour prepared without her huſband's know- 
ledge, that the preſent might be more agreeable from 
ſurpriſe. In ſpite of all her endeavours to the contrary, 
when ſhe dreſſed him in this armour, ſhe. ſhed ſome tears, 
But notwithſtanding her tenderneſs for him, ſhe exhorted 
him to die with ſword in hand, rather than not ſignalize 
himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his birth, and the 1dea ſhe 
had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth, 
« Our obligations (ſays ſhe) to that prince are infinite) 
« great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was ſet apart 
&« for his pleaſure ; but when I came into his hands, ! 
« was ncither uſed like *aptive, nor had any diſhonour- 
« able conditions impoled on me for my freedom. He 
« treated me 2s V had beca his own brother's wife; and 
in return Ia. him, 5 d be capable of ac: 
« knowledging ſucu extraordinaz_'.goodneſs.**—* O Ju- 
« niter! (cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards 
* heaven) grant that on this occaſion I may approve my- 
« ſelf an huſband worthy of Panthea, and a friend woup 

_ | f 0 


(:) Cyrop, I. vi. p. 169. (%) Pag. 169, 170. 
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„aof ſo generous a benctafor,” Having ſaid this, he TH 
mounted his chariot. Panthea, not being able to embrace | | 
hin any longer, was ready to kiſs the chariot he rode in; 1 [94 
and w hen the had purſued him with her eyes, as far as {he ( | 
Pol ſfibly couid , ſhe retired, ' vi 
| r) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his ſacrifice, giving 1 
; L's othcers the necellary orders and initructions tor the {| 
| battle, and put them in mind ol paying the To" that ] 
[ x due to the gods, every man went to his polt. Some | 
q ot his officers brought him wine and victuals: 72 cat a 4 
) 8 without fitting down, and cauſed the reſt to be dil bt 


»ited amonglit thoſe who were about him. He took a 
ah wine likewiſe ; and poured out a part of it, as an 
6 ing 10 the gods, before he drank ; and all the compaus 


n ſt towed his example. After this he prayed again to th- 
n vol vi his Jathers, deſiring he would pleaſe to be his gui:\ 

h and come to his afliſtance ; he then mounted his Parſe, 
„ ad commanded them all to follow him. 

0 As he was conſidering on which ſide he ſhould direct 
his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and 


mn ll cried out“ * „ Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee.” And 
Ys that inſtant he ſet forwards, having Chryſantes on his 
right, who commanded the right wing of the horſe, and 


ed Arlamas on his left, who commanded the foot. He 
[lo warned them above all things to take care of the royal 
he tandard, and to advance equaily in a line. The ſtandard 
h. was a golden eagle at the end of a pike, with its wings 
ly Wi irerched out; the ſame was ever after uſed by the kings 
art of Perſia. He made his army halt three times before they 
| arrived at the enemy's army; and after having marched 
r- 


about twenty ſtadias, or two m. and a half, they came 
le in view of them. 


nd When the two arm*-> vere within b nt of each other, 
IC and the enemies had A how mu «ne front oi theirs 
u- cceded that of Cyrus, they made the center of their 
21 my halt, whillt the two wings advanced rojecting to 
2 tic right and left, with deſign to incloſe Cyrus S army. 
0 3 and 
: (x) Cyrop, I. vii. Pag. 170. (y) p. 172. 
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and to begin their attack on every ſide at the ſame time. ao, b 
this moyemenst did not at all alarm Cyrus, becaute he diatcly 
expected it, Having given the word for rallving the attack b 
troops, Fiber leader fn” protector, he left his right wing, them 1" 
promiting 0 rejoin them immediately and help them ty gccat (1 
conquer, if it was the will of the gods. the Lv« 

(z) He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, In th 
and to encourage the Toldiers ; ; and he, who on all other ing by t 
occaſions was 10 modeſt and lo far from the lcaſt air ot ncht, 
oltentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and lq1avtro! 
lpobe as if he was affured of victory : 40 Follow me, Cyrus ! 
« comrades, (lays he: ;) the victory is certainly ours; the this; ar 
« gods are ſor us.” £20 obſerved, that many of his of were ſc 
cers, and even Abradates hicaſelf. were unealy at th cannot 
motion, which the to wings of the Lydian army made, prance, 
in order to attack them on the two flanks: “ Thole troops ing the 
** alarm you (ſays he;) believe me thoſe are the very troops Whillt 
that will be the firit routed; and tozou, Abradates, [ give commat 
* that as 2 ſignal of the time, when you are to tall prevent 
„ upon tl ie enemy with your chariots. ”” In theevent the icythes 
thing juli © happened as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus routed, 
had given ſuch orders as he thought neceſſary every where (b) I 
he returned to the right wing of his army. bradates 

(a) When the two detached bodies of the Lydian dove li 
troops were ſufficiently extended, Crceſus gave the lignal Their ff 
to the main body of his army, to march up directly to the but gave 
front of the Perſiam army, whillt the two wings, that were I orerthre 
whecling round upon their flanks, advanced on cach fide; battalior 
fo that Cyrus s army was incloſed on three ſides, as if it marchin 
had had three great armies to engage with; and, as Xenv- room te 
_ favs, looked like a ſmall ſquare drawn within 2 trouble, 

eat one. tor the 


4 


In an infant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, his troops 
faced about on every fide, keeping a profound filence n 
expectation of the event. The prince now thought 
time to ling the hymn ot battle. The whole army an- 
{wered to it with loud thouts, and invocations of the g gl 
of war. Then Cyrus, at the head of ſome tro0ps of 

horle. 


) Cvrop, 1, vii. p +7 3—176, (2 Page 176. 
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. „e, briſkly followed by a body of the foot, fell imme— 
0 diate!) up on the © mem 'S forces, that were m. ching 210 
2 tack the right of his army in flank: And having at! Led 
7, Gem in flank, as they intended to go! him, put them uno 
00 gccat diſorder. "The chariots then d riwing turioully upon 
the Lvdians, completed their deleat, 
S, In the ſame moment the troops of the i ft tlank, Know- 
er ind by the noiſe that Cyrus had begun the battle on the 
of nicht, advanced to the enemy, Aud immediately the 
1d lt adron of camels was made to advance hkewtile, 28 
e, Cyrus had ordered. TI he enemy's cavalry did not expect 
he this; and their horſes at a diſtance, as ſoon as cver they 
He were ſenſible of the approa” hot thole animals {for hories 
he cannot . endure the fmcil of camels) began to ſnort and 
le, Wh prance, to run foul upon and overturn one another, throw- 
58 ing their riders, and treading them under their feet. 


ms Whillt ſt they were in this confuſion, a ſmall body of horſe 
e commanded by Artagetes, puſhed them very warmly, to 
prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots armed with 
he [cythes falling furiouſly upon them, they were entirely 
us routed, with a dreadful ſlaughter. 
2 (%) This being the ſignal, which Cyrus had given A- 
bradates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, he 
an Wl drove like lightening upon them with all his chariots. 


nal Their firſt ranks were not able to ſtand fo violent a charge 
he but gave way, and were diſperſed. Having broken and 
ere overthrown them, Abradates came up to the . gyptian 
e; battalions, which being covered with their bucklers, and. 
"It marching in ſuch cloſe order, that the chariots had not 
0 room” to pierce amongſt them, gave him much more 
1 trouble, aud would not have been broken, had it not been 

lor the violence of the horſes, that trod upon them. It 
18 was a moſt dreadful ſpectacle to ſee the heaps of men and 
iN horſes, overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the dire- 


i 1 effects of the ſharp ſcythes, which cut every thing in 
pieces that came in their way. But Abradates's gr a 
having the misfortune to be overturned, he and his men 
Were Killed, alter they had ſignalized their valour in an 
4 extraordinary 


(85) Cyrop. J. vii. p. 177, 


javelins, that were poured upon their heads {rom ther 
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extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then march 
forwards in cloſe order, and covered with their buche 
obliged the Perſian infantry to give way, and drove than, 
beyond their fourth line, as far as to their machites 
't here the Egyptians met with a freth ftorm of arrows ww 


* 
- 
i 


ing towers; and the batalions of the Perſian rear-1141, 
advancing {word in hand, hindered their archers and ſpcat. 
men from retreating any farther, and obliged them ts 7e- 
turn to the charge. 


his Perſiai troops had been forced to give way; and ric!) 
from gaining further ground, would be to attack them 
behind, he did ſo, and tell upon their rear: The cavalry 
came upat the fame time, and the enemy was puſhed with 
great fury. The Egyptians, being attacked on all fides, faced 
about every way, and defended themſclves with wonder— 
ful bravery. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger; his 
horſe, which a ſoldier had {tabbed in the belly, finking 
under him, he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here 
was an opportunity, fays Xenophon, of ſeeing how im- 
portant 1t is for a commander to have the affection of his 


ſoldiers. Oflicers and men, equally alarmed at the danger 


in which they ſaw their leader, run headlong into the wu 
foreſt of pikes, to refcue and. fave him. He quick'y 
mounted another horſe, and the battle became more 
bloody than'ever. At length Cyrus, admiring the vaiuur 
of the Egyptians, and being concerned to ſee fuch bra 
men perith, offered them honourable conditions, if the 
would ſurrender, letting them know, at the ſame ume, 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptian 
accepted the conditions, and, as they were no leſs emin-I 
in point of fidelity than in courage, they ſtipulated, tit 
they ſhould not be obliged to carry arms againſt Cra 


1 


c) Cyrop. l.. vii. p. 178. 
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u whoſe ſervice they had been engaged. From thence- 
forward they ferved in the Perſian army with inviolable 
fidelity. 

'{\ Xenophon obſerves, tha: Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Lariſſa and Cyllene, near Cums, upon the {ca- 
coalt, as alſo other inland places, which were inhabited 
I their deſcendants even in his time; and he adds, that 
theſe places were called the cities of the Egyptians. This 
obſervation of Xenophon's, as alſo many other in ſeveral 
parts of his Cyropedia, in order to prove the truth of the 
tings he advances, ſhews plainly, that he meant that 
work as a true hiſtory of Cyrus, at lenſt with reſpect to the 
main ſubſtance of it, and the greateſt par! of the facts and 
tranſactions. "This judicious reflection, Monſicur Freret 
niakes upon this paſſage. 

„ The battle laſted till evening. Crœſus retreated 
az faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The other 
nations in like manner that very night directed their courle 
cach to their own country, and made as long marches as 
they poſſibly could. The conquerors, after they had caten 
ſomething, and poſted the guards, went to reſt, 

In deſcribing this battle I have endeavoured exactly to 
follow the Greek text oi Xenophon, the Latin tranſlation 
ot which is not always faithful. Some perſons of the 
ſword, to whom I have communicated this deſcription, 
find a defect in the manner in which Cyrus diſpoſed of 
his troops in order of battle: as he placed no troops to 
cover his flanks, to ſuſtain his armed chariots, and to op- 
pole the two bodies of troops, which Croefus had de- 
tached, to fall upon the flanks of Cyrus's army. It is 
poſhble ſuch a circumſtance might eſcape Xenophon in de- 
leribing this battle. 

f) It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly 
owing to his Perſian cavalry, Which was a new eſtabliſli- 
ment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care and 
activity in forming his people, and perfecting them in a 
part of the military art, of. which till his time they had 
been utterly ignorant. The chariots armed with {cythes 

O 5 did 
(4) Cyrops J. viie Py 179. le) Page 180. (f) Ibis. 
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did good rice, and the uſe of them was ever a{tr- 
wards retained among the Perſians. The camel; ww 
were net wntceviceable in this battle, though Xenophon 
makes no great account of them, and obſerves, that jn 
his tirac they made no other uſe of them, than for carry- 
ing the baggage. 
do not undertake to write a panegyrick upon Cyrus, 
or to mogmiſy his merit. it is futhcient to take notice, 
that in its attair we fee all the qualities of a great gene- 
ral Mine out in him. Before the battle, an admirable 
ſagacuy and forchght in diſcovering and difconcertiny 
the enciny's meaſures; an infinite exaCtneſs in the dctiil 
of affatrs, in taking card that his army ſhouid be pro— 
vided with every thing nccellary, and all his orders punc— 
tually exccuted at the times fixed; x wonderful appli. 
cation to gain the hearts of his foldiers, and to inſbue 
them with confidence and ardour : In the heat of action, 
what a ſpirit and activity; what a preſence of mind in 
giving orders, as occalion requires; what courage and 
intrepidity, and at the ſame time what humanity-towaris 
the enemy, w hoſe valour he reſpects, and whoſe blu 
he is unwilling to ſhed! We ſhall ſee. by-and-by what 
uic he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me ſtill more remarkable, an] 
more worthy of admiration than all the reſt, is the con- 
{fant care he took, on all occaſions, to pay that homave 
and worſhip to the Deity, which he thought bclonged 
tohim. Doubtleſs the reader has been ſurpriſed to lee, 
in the relation J have given of this battle, how many 
times Cyrus, in fight of all his army, makes mention 
of the gods, offers ſacrifices and libations to them, 
addreſſes himſelf to them by prayer and invocation, 
and implores their ſuccour and protection. But in this 


I have added nothing to the original text of the hiſtorian, 


ho was alſo a military perſon himſelf, and who thong 


it no dill onour to himſelf or his profeſſion to relate the 
particular circumſtances. What a ſhame then and u. 
proach would it be to a chriſtian officer or gencral, It 


on a day of battle he ſhould bluſh to appear as reign 
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ad devot as a pagan prince; and if the Lord of hoſts, 

God of armies, whom he acknowledges as ſuch, 
I u make a lels impreſſion upon his mind, than a 
reſpect for the falle deitics of paganiim did upon the 
mind of Cyrus? 

As for Craefus, he makes no great figure in this ac- 
von; not one word is ſaid of him in the whole engage- | 
mon, Put that profound ſilence, which Xenophon obs | 
Krves in regard to him, tcems, in my opinion, to im- | 
a great deal, and gives us to underſtand that a man | 
n ay be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, without ö 
M117 a great Warrior. 

2 ” But let us return to the camp of the Perſians. It 
is caly to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the utmolt 
attic! _ and diſtrels, when the news was brought to 
her of Abradacs's death. Having cauſed his body to 
be 0 to her, and holding it upon her ROOT, qume 
out of hey ſenſes, wich her cycs {ted taitly fixed upon the 
m-lancholy object, the thought of nothing but feeding 
her grief and indulging her miſery with the liglit of 
that diſmal and bloody ſpe Ctacle. Cyrus being told 
what a condition ſhe was in, ran immediately to her, 
\mpathized with her affliction, and bewailed her un- 
navpy fate with tears of compafſion, doing all that he 
poilbly could to give her comtort, and ordering Cxtra- 
ordinary honours to be ſhewn to the brave dec eaſed Abra- 
dates. But no ſooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthca, 
0 crpowered with grief, ſtabbed hericlt with a dagger, 
and fell dead upon the body of her hutband. They 
were both buried in one common grave upon the very 
fot, and a monument was erected for th: n, Which was 
ſtanding in the time of Xenophon. 


Si.Cr, VI. The taking of SARDIS, and of CROESUS, 
5 


HE next day in the morning Cyrus marched 
towards Sardis. If we may belicve Herodo- 
ins, Crocſus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to ſluit 
him 4 Pin the city, and therefore marched out with His 
0 6 LUrcesy 


te) Cyrop.1, vii. p. 194186. (6) L. 1. c. 7-84. 
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forces, to meet him, and to give him batile. 


Accor, | ti4)\ 


ing to that hiſtorian, the Lydians were the brauen Gen: 
and mott warlike people of Aſia. "Their prin, 1 
ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to Ertl ach 
render that the lefs ſerviceable to them, made his cu. "I ath 
mels advance firſt, of which animals the horſe coll gs 
neither endure the ſight nor the ſmell, and therctyy; trial by 
immediately retired on their approach. Upon uch clared, 


the riders diſmounted, and came to the engagement 61 
foot, which was very obſtinately maintained on buth 
ſides; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were 
forced to retreat into the city; (i) which Cyrus quickly 
beſieged, cauſing his engines to be levelled againit the 


realon t 
t) knoV 
the ora 
fub{tand 
happind 


walls, and his ſcaling ladders to be prepared, as if he N 
intended to attack it by ſtorm. But whilſt he was amul- « l\lie\ 
ing the beſieged with theſe preparations, the night fol- « were 
lowing he made himſelf maſter of the citadel, by a pri- « from 
vate way that led thereto, which he was informed of by «of th 
a Perſian ſlave, who had been a ſervant to the governor gain 
of that place. At break of day he entered the city, „But r 
where he met with no reſiſtance. His firſt care was to «rin te 


preſerve it from being plundered; for he perceived the 
Chaldeans had quitted their ranks, and already begun 


« he ha 
«tC is 


to diſperſe themſelves in ſeveral places. To ſtop the touched 
rapacious hands of foreign ſoldiers, and tie them as it who ws: 
were by a ſingle command, in a city ſo abounding with and ad; 
riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by fortunc, 
ſo ſingular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. kindneſ; 


He gave all the citizens to underſtand, that their lives 
ſhould be ſpared, and neither their wives nor children 
touched, previded they brought him all their gold and 
ſilver. his condition they readily complied with; 
and Crœſus himſelf, whom Cyrus had ordered to be con- 
ducted to him, ſet them an example, by delivering up al 
his riches and treaſures to the conqueror. 

( When Cyrus had given all neceſſary orders con- 
cerning the city, he had a particular converſation uith 
the king, of whom he aſked, among other things, what 


U 
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(i) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 180, (4) Cyrop, I. vii. p. 181194, 


T 30 
nt thought of the oracle of Delphos, and of the 
mers given by the god that preſided there, for whom, 


t was laid, he had always had a great regard. Croeſus 


0 il acknowledged, that he had juitly incurred the in- 
x Hh cation of that god, for having thewn a diſtruſt of the 
(| nth of his anſrers, and for having put him to the 
0 rial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſtion ; and then de- 
h (lared, that notwitnitanding all this, he ſtill had no 
ll realon to complain of him; tor that having conſulted him, 
11 to know what he ſhould do in order to lead an happy lile, 
re the oracle had given him an anſwer, which implied in 
ly ſubſtance, that he ſhould enjoy a perſect and laſtin 

de happineſs, when he once came to the knowledge of him- 
i elt. „ For want of this knowledge (continued he) and 
{- « bh-lieving myſelf, through the exceſſive praiſes that 
|. « were laviſhed upon me, to be ſomething very different 


li- « from what I am, I accepted the title of generaliſſimo 
by «of the whole army, and unadviſedly engaged in a war 
or « 2vainlt a prince, infinitely my ſuperior in all reſpects. 
if « But now that I am inſtructed by my defeat, and be- 
10 «vin to know myſelf, I believe I am going to begin to 
he „be happy; and if you prove favourable to me (for my 
un ate is in your hands) I thall certainly be ſo,” Cyrus, 
he touched with compaſſion at the misfortune of the king, 
i who was fallen in a moment from ſo great an elevation, 
th and admiring his equanimity under ſuch a reverſe of 
by fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency and 
W. kindneſs, ſuffering him to enjoy both the title and au- 
cs thority of king, under the reſtriction of not having the 
cn power to make war; that is to ſay, he diſcharged him 
nd as Croeſus acknowledged himfelf) from all the buthen- 
h; lome part of regal power, and truly enabled him to lead 
n. an happy life, exempt from all care and diſquiet. From 
all menceforward he took him with him in all his ex- 


peditions, either out of eſteem for him, and to have 


n- tne benefit of his counſel, or out of policy, and to be 
ith the more ſecure of his perſon. 
i Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 


ory with the addition of ſome very remarkable cir- 
| cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, which I think it incumbent on me to men- 
tion, notwithſtanding they ſeem to be much more won. 
derful than true. f | 
() I have already obſerved, that the only ſon Crœſus 
had living was dumb. This young prince, ſceing a 
ſoldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the kin 
whom he did not know, a ſtroke upon the head with his 
ſcymitar, made ſuch a violent effort and ſtruggle, out 
of fear and tenderneſs for the life of his father, that he 


broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and cried out,. Soldier, 


ſpare the life of Crœ ſus. 

(n) Crœſus, being a priſoner, was condemned by the 
conqueror to be burnt alive. Accordingly the funeral 
pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, being laid 
thereon, and juſt upon the point of execution, recolleQ- 


ing the “ converſation he had formerly had. with Solon, 


was woefully convinced of the truth of that philoſopher”; 
admonition, and in remembrance thereof cried out aloud 
three times, Solon, Solon, Solon! Cyrus, Who with the 
chief officers of his court was preſent at this ſpeQacle, 
was curious to know why Crœſus pronounced that cele- 
brated philoſopher's name with ſo much vehemence in 
this extremity. Being told the reafon, and reflecting 
upon the uncertain ſtate of all ſublunary things, he 
was touched with commiſeration at the prince's misfor- 
tune, cauſed him to be taken from the pile, and treated 
him afterwards, as long as he lived, with honour and 
reſpect. Thus had Solon the glory with one ſingle 
word to ſave the life of one king, and give a wholeſome 
leſſon of inſtruction to another. | 
Iwo anſwers in particular, given by the Delphick 
oracle, had induced Crœſus to engage in the war, which 
proved ſo fatal to him. The one was, that he, Crœſus, 
was to believe himfelf in danger, when the Medes 
ſhould have a mule to reign over them: The other, that 
when he ſhould paſs the river Halys, to make war againlt 
the Medes, he would deſtroy a mighty empire. F ** 
e 


0) Her. I. i. c. 85. (5) Ibid. c. 86.— 91. Plut. in Solon; 


* This conwerſation is already re- Tv u dae, Toy Tt A altea; Tay 
lated, p. 105, 106. | | 
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the firſt of theſe oracular anſwers he concluded, con- 
ſidering the impoſſibility of the ng ſpoken of, that 
he had nothing to fear; and from the ſecond he conceived. 
hopes of ſubverting the empire of the Medes. When. 
ke found how things happened quite contrary to his ex- 
pectations, with Cyrus's leave he diſpatched meſſengers 
to Delphos, in order to make a preſent to the god in his 
name of a golden chain, and at the fame time to reproach 
him for having ſo baſely deceived him y his oracles,. 


notwithſtanding all the vaſt preſents and offerings he had. 


made him. he god was at no great pains to juſtify his 


anſwers. The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, 
who derived his extraction from two different nations, 
being a Perſian by the father's ſide, and a Mede by the 
mother's; and as to the great empire which Crœſus was 
to over;hrow, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, 
but his own. 3 

It was by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the father 
of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, impoſed 
upon mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance and dark- 
neſs, always giving his anſwers to thoſe that conſulted 
him, in ſuch ambiguous and doubtful terms, that let the 
event be what it would, they contained a relative mean- 
ing. | | 

0 When the people of Ionia and ZEolia were appriſed 
of Cyrus's having ſubdued the Lydians, they ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to him at Sardis, to deſire he would receive them 
as his ſubjects, upon the ſame conditions he had granted 
the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his victory had ſolicited 
them in vain to embrace his party, and was then in a 
condition to compel them to it by force, anſwered them 
only by a fable of a fiſherman, who having played upon 
his pipe, in order to make the fiſh come to him, in vain, 
found there was no way to catch them, but by throwing 
his net into the water. Failing in their hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding this way, they applied to the Lacedzmonians, 
and demanded their - fuccour. The Lacedæmonians 
wercupon ſent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know, 


that 


(+) Herod, J. i. L. 141, 152, 153. 
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that they would not ſuffer him to undertake any thing 


_ againſt the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed at ſuch a mel. der. 
ſage, and advertiſed them in his turn to take care, and ng | 
put themſelves into a condition to defend their own ter. in d. 
eee ofthe ifles hid gh h $ 
| e nations of the iſſes had nothing to apprehend fro 
Cyrus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued he Phoenician A 
nor had the Perſians any ſhipping. ag; 

i holy 1: 

A.ES1%- L8H it = 

. x. — Pa 

The hiftory of the beſieging and taking of Babylon by Cykus. ok 

(%0 C YRUS ſtaid in Aſia Minor, till he had entiry aer 

reduced all the nations that inhabited it into ſub- MI didion 

N from the AÆgean ſea to the river Euphrates. I. 77, 

rom thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which Sons 
he alſo ſubjected. After which he entered into Aflyria, 

and advanced towards Babylon, the only city of the ealt Goc 
that ſtood out againſt him. tivity, 
| The ſiege of this important place was no eaſy enter- WM for<to! 
priſe. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, and Wl 2 {et 
appeared to be inacceſſible, without mentioning the im- The tt 
menſe number of people within them for their defence, prom 
Beſides, the city was ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions able ar 
for twenty years. However, theſe difficulties did not the pl. 
diſcourage Cyrus from purſuing his deſign. But de-“ 
2 take the place by ſtorm, or aſſault, he made XXV. I 
them believe his deſign was to reduce it by famine. J 
To which end he cauſed a line of circumvallation to T1 
be drawn -quite round the city with, a large and deep 3 
ditch; and, that his troops might not be over fatigued, ds 

he divided his army into twelve bodies, and aſſigned Fi 
each of them its month for guarding the trenches, I he = ; 
beſieged, thinking themſelves out of all danger, by reaſon dee f 
of their ramparts and magazines, inſulted Cyrus from N n ; 
the top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, 2 l 
and all the trouble he gave himſelf, as ſo much unproft- 225 

able labour. * . 

SECT. | mini 
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(-) Her. I. i. © 177, Cop. I. vii. P. 186—188. 
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S&T. I. Predictions of the principal cireimſtunces relat- 
ing 1s the fiege and taking of Babylon, as they are ſet down 
in different places of the holy ſcriptures. 


ter- 
* A the taking of Babylon is one of the greateſt events 
* in ancient hiſtory, and as the principal circum- 
uances, with which it was attended, were foretold in the 
holy ſcriptures many years before it happened, I think 
it not improper, betore 1 give an account of what the 
prophane writers ſay of it, briefly to put together what 
dus, Ve find upon the ſame head in the ſacred pages, that the 
3 reader may be the more capable of comparing the pre- 
ſub- dictions and the accompliſhment of them together. 
r I. The prediction of the Jewiſh captivity at Babylon, and 
15 the time of its duration. 
4. God almighty was pleaſed not only to cauſe the cap- 
tivity, which his 1 were to ſuffer at Babylon, to k 
er. ßoretold a long time before it came to paſs, but likewiſe 
and bo ſet down the exact number of years it was to laſt, 
im- The term he fixed for it was 2 years, after which he 
nce, WJ promiſed he would deliver them, by bringing a remark- 
ons able and an eternal deſtruction upon the city of Babylon, 
not the place of their bondage and confinement. And theſe 
de- ens ſball ſerve the king of Babylon ſeventy years, Jer. 
ade NV. 11. | 
mw IT. The cauſes of God's wrath againſt Babylon. 
* That which kindfed the wrath of God * Babylon 
ved, was, 1. Her inſupportable pride; 2. Her inhuman cruelty 
er. rok the Jews; and, 3. The facrilegious impiety of 
er king. 
5 1. Her pride. * She believed herſelf to be invincible, 
rom be ſays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I 
p, (hall remain £6 for ever. I here is no power equal to 
oft. mine. All other powers are either ſubject or tributary 
1 E Dixiſti, In ſempiternum ero do- ſedeho vidua, & ignorabo th 
« by 1M1-—Dicis in corde tuo; Ego ſum, I/. xlvii. 7, 8. 


& aon elit prigter me amplius: non 
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ti me, or in alliance with me. I ſhall never know clijes 
arrenneis, or widowhood. Eternity is writ in my ſe— 
ſtiny, according to the obſervation of all thoſe that hae 
conſulted the {lars to know it, 
2. Her cruelty, It is God. himſelf that comnlains of 
it. *] was willing (ſays he) to puniſh my people in luch 
a manner, as a father chaſtifeth his children. I ſent them 


for a time into baniſhment at Babylon, with a defign to, 


recall them, as ſoon as they were become more thankful 
and more faithful. But Babylon and her prince hae 
converted my paternal chaſtifement into ſuch a cruel and 
inhuman treatment, as my clemency abhors. 'I hr 
deſign has been to deſtroy; mine was to ſave. The ba- 


niſhment they have turned into a ſevere bondage and 


captivity, and have ſhewn no compaſſion or regard either 
to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3 The ſacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride 
and cruelty of his predeceſſors, Baltazar added an im- 
piety that was peculiar to himſelf. He did not only 

refer his falſe divinities to the true and only God, but 
imagined himſelf. likewiſe to have vanquiſhed his power, 
becauſe he was poſſeſſed of the veſſels which had be- 
longed to his worſhip; and, as it he meant it to affront 
him, he affected to apply thoſe holy veſſels to prophane 
nſes. This was the provoking; circumſtance, that 
brought down the wrath of God upon him. 


Predie 


III. The decree pronounced agaiuft Babylon. 
tion of the calamities that were to fall upon her, and f 
her utter deftruftion. 


(?) Make bright the arraws, gather the. ſhields ; it isthe 


rophet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians. The Li 
th raiſed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Meder, fit 
his device is againſt Babylon to deſtroy it, becauſe it 1s the 
vengeance of the Laird, the vengeance of his temple. 


WW 


| (p* Jer. li. 17. 
Iratus ſum ſuper populum me- ſuper ſenem aggravaſti jugum turn 
um, & dedi eos in manu tua, Baby- valde. Veniet ſuper te malum, %. 
on. Non poſuiſti eis miſericordiam: xlvil, G. 7. 9 
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(1) Fnwl ye, for the day of the Land is at Hand, a day 


rue! bath with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land de— 
flute, (1) Behold, I will puniſh the king of Babylon and 
is lund, as I have puniſhed the king of * Afſyria. 

(s) Shoot againſt her round about. Recompenſe her ac- 
irding ie her work; according to all that ſhe hath done, da 


either 
y de- 
have 


ns of 


| luch 


them W's ber; and ſpare ye not her young men; dgſtrey ye utterly 
vn to / Jer haßt. (7) Every one that 1s found ſhall be thruft 
bb, and every one that is joined unto them ſhall fall 


have 
and 
| heir 
C ba- 
> and 
either 


by the ward. Their children alſo ſhall be diſbed 4 pieces 
befure their eyes, their houſes ſhall be ſpoiled, and their 
wives raviſhed. Behold, [ will flir up the Medes againſt 
them, who ſhall not regard filver ; and as for gold, they. 
ball not delight in it. Their bows alſo ſhall daſh the young. 
men lo pieces, and they ſhall bave no pity on the fruit of the 
womb ; thetr eye ſhall nat ſpare children. (u) O daughter 
of Balylin, who art to be deſtroyed, happy ſhall he be, 


pride 


im- rewardeth thee as thiu haſt ſerved us. Happy ſhall 
only WW be, that taketh thy children, and dafſheth them againſt 
„ but e ones. 

ower, (x) And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty 
be- he Chaldees excellency, ſhall be as when God overthrew 
front em and Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inhabited; neither 
phane Wha! it be dwelt in from generation' to generation ; neither 


that the Arabian pitch tent there; neither ſhall the ſhepherds 


make their fold there; but wild beaſts of the deſert ſhall 
e there, and their houſes ſhall be full of doleful creatures, 


rele- nd ls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs ſhall dance there: 
1d „ the wild beaſts of the 1fland ſhall cry in their deſolate - 


wufes, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces. () I will 


is the nate it 2 proſfeſfion for the bittern and pools of water: 
Lil ! will frveep it with the beſom of deſtructian, ſaith tbe 
„ , offs. The Lord of hefts hath: fevorn, ſaying, 
is e h a have thought, ſo ſhall it come to paſs; and as [ 


woe purpoſed fo ſhall at ftand.. 


Hm IV. Cyrus 
0 Ila. xiii, 6, 9. (7) Jer. I. 18. (5) Jer. I. 15, 29. and li. 3. 
p, ij {/ Ibid. Lv. 23, 24. 


* [In the defrutticn of Nineveh, 
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| noke | 

IV. Cyrus called to defiroy Babylon, and ts deliver tl; xy 7 
| Fetus. 05 

Cyrus, whom the divine providence was to make W. orc 
uſe of, as an inſtrument for the executing of his de- oe 
ſigns of goodneſs and mercy towards his peopie, was ot 
mentioned in the ſcripture by his name, above two hun- * pl 
dred years before he was born. And, that the wald uon 
might not be ſurpriſed at the prodigious rapidity of his 7 
conqueſts, God was pleaſed to declare, in very loſty and (c) for 
remarkable terms, that he himſelf would be his guide; 1 
that in all his expeditions he would lead him by wrath | 
the hand, and would ſubdue all the princes of the earth xp 
before him. (z) Thus faith the Lord ts his anzinied, 1 and th : 
Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have holden to ſubdue naliau ble, it 
before him; and I will looſe the loins of kings, to open lefon 1 * 
him the two leaved gates, and the gates ſhall not be ſhut, : * 
I will go before thee and make the crooked places ſiraight, Air 
I will break in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder ns of 
the bars of iron. And I will grve thee the Frere of \ © 
darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſecret places, that thi 3 
mayeſt know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy nan, ow 
am the God of Iſrael: For Facob my Os ſake, and ug : 
Iſrael mine ele, I have even called thee by thy name: l * 81 
Pave ſurnamed thee, though thou haſt not known me. rw 
V. Cod gives the ſignal lo the commanders, and to the tra, T4 


| to march againſt Babylon. f hoſt, 
(a) Lift ye up a banner, faith the Lord, upsn the high rom a 
mountain, that it may be ſeen afar off, and that all they 
who are to obey me may know my orders. xl {le 
woice unto them that are able to hear you. Shake the hand, But 
and make a ſign, to haſten the march of thoſe that ate 
too far off to diſtinguiſh another ſort af command. Let the 
officers of the troops ge into the gates of the nobles, into 
the pavilions of their kings. Let the pcople of cach 
pation range themſelves around their . ſovereign, * 
make 


(2) Iſa. xlv. 1-4. (a) Ibid. xiii, 2. 
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make haſte to offer him their ſervice, and to go unto his 
tent, which is already ſet up. 

(b) I have commanded my ſunctiſied ones; T have given 
my orders to tHoſe whom I have ſanctified for the exe- 
cution of my deſigns; and theſe kings are already march- 
ing to obey me, though they know me not. It is I that 
have placed them upon the throne, that have made ſeveral 
pations ſubject to them, in order to accompliſh my de- 
ſigns by their miniſtration. I have called my mighty ones 
(c) for mine anger. 1 have cauſed the mighty warriors 


and io come up, to be the miniſters and executioners of my 
nue wrath whe vengeance. From me they derive their cou- 
" nge, their martial abilities, their patience, their wiſdom, 
"1 Wand the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes. If they are invinci- 
* be, it is becauſe they ſerve me: Every thing gives way, 
end trembles before them, becauſe they are 1 miniſters 
% ee my wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for 
jþ ry ny glory, hey rejoice in my highneſs. The honour they 
5 4 have of being under my command, and of being ſent to 
ec iver a people that I love, inſpires them with ardour 
* and chearfulneſs: Behold, they triumph already in a 
"* Wcertain aſſurance of victory. * 
* The prophet, a e! in ſpirit of the orders that are 
* 7 juſt given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiftneſs, with which 
hey are executed by the princes and the people. I hear 
already, he cries out, (d) The noiſe of a multitude in the 
3 mountains, like as of a great people; a tumultuous noiſe 
“ the kingdoms F. nations gathered together. The Lord 
f hoſts muftereth the hoſt of the battle: (e) They come 
Ligh rom a far country, from the end of heaven, where the 
1 they Noce of God, their maſter and ſovereign, has reached 
alt tle Wir ears. 3 | V2 
hand, But it is not with the ſight of a formidable army, or 
at ue f the - of the earth, that I am now ſtruck; it is 
ct the Hod himſelf that J behold; all the reſt are but his re- 
„ into ue, and the miniſters of his juſtice. It is even the Lord 
each 4 the weapons of his indignation, to deſtroy the whole land. 
5 7 . A grievous 
ak | 


(5) Ifa, xiii, 3. (e) Lat verſ. in irs mea, Heb, in iram meam,  - 
4 Isa. xii. 4. le) Ibid, X11}, 5. e 
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(F) A grievous viſien is declared unto me: The * in 
pious Baltazar, king of Babylon, continues to act im- 
piouſſy; the treacherous dealer dealeth treacherouſly, and the 
ſpoiler ſpoileth. To put an end to theſe excelles, 90 up, 
thou prince of Perſia; go up, O Elam: And thou prince 
of the Medes, beſiege thou Babylon: Bęſiege, O Media; 
all the fighing, which ſhe was the cauſe of, have I made ty 


50d þ 


don. 

uſe « 
never 
an) th 
hall 1; 
paſſa 


ceaſe, That wicked city is taken and pillaged; he . / 
power 1s at an end, and my people is delivered. ball b 

| the 
VI. Particular circumſtances ſet dewn, relating to the ſa ¶ P accet 


and the tuking of Babylon. 


There is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper 
to raiſe a profound reverence, in us for religion, and to 
give us a great idea of the Deity, than to obſerve with 
what exactneſs he reveals to his prophets the principd 
circumſtances of the beſieging and taking of Babylon, 
not only many years, but ſeveral ages, before it happencd, 

1. We have. already ſeen, that the army, by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to conſiſt of Medes and Periians 
and to be commanded by Cyrus. | 

2. The city ſhall be attacked after a very extraordinary 
manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all expect: 9 
Therefore ſhall evil come 2 thee ; thou ſhalt natiknow fim 
whence it riſeth. She ſhall be all on a ſudden and in at 
inſtant overwhelmed with calamities, which ſhe did not 
foreſee: () Deſolation ſhall come upon thee ſuddenly, which 
thou ſhalt not nm. In a word, the ſhall be taken, 281 
were, in a net, or a gin, before ſhe perceiveth that an 
ſnares have been laid for her: (i) I have laid a ſnare}: 
thee, and thou art alſo taken, O Babylon, and thou waſt ni 
aware. | 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſufficient 
to render her impregnable, and . in her being 
ſo advantageoully ſituated and defended by ſo * 
river: (t) O thou that dwelleſt upon many waters: N 


caſting 
able, 
n) In 
hem d. 
leep, 60 
t is Ge 
T6 
vaters 
hat dru 
2 


u the F 
vn at 
eart Hel 
ure hat 
Baltazar 


(la. xxi. 2. (g) Ibid. (5) Jer. I. 2. 4. 6501 j. 
* This is the ſenſe of the Hebrew word, 
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*od himſelf who points out Babylon under that deſcrip- 
tion, And yet that very river Euphrates ſhall be the 
auſe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a ſtratagem (of which there 
never had beeen any example betore, nor has there been 


im 
um · 
the 


) Up, A ; 8 | 

5 au thing like it ſince) ſhall divert the courſe of that river, 
dia; all lay its channel dry, and by that means open himſelf 
de paſſage into the city: (1) I will dry up her ſea, and make 


er ſprings dry. A drought is upon her waters, and they 
hall be dried up. Cyrus ſhall take poſſeſſion of the keys 
ff the river; and the waters, which rendered Babylon 
pnacceſſible, thall be dried up, as if they had been con- 
ſumcd by fire: (m) The paſſages are ſtopped, and the reeds 
hey have burnt with "aa 


het 


e ſeg 


oper 1. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of 
„ calting and rejoicing, even whill her inhabitants are at 
W 1, and think upon nothing but eating and drinking: 
Ml. n) In her heat I will make their feaſts, and I will make 
nr) lem drunken, that they may rejoice, and ſleep a perpetual 
bebe leep, and not wake ſaith the Lord. It is remarkable, that 
1 tis God who does all this, who lays a ſnare for Babylon; 


o) I have laid à ſnare for thee; who drieth up the 
vaters of the river; { will dry up her ſea; and who brings 


* hat drunkenneſs and drowſineſs upon her ꝓrinces; (p) Tui 
f 1 nake drunk her princes. 8 | 
* „. {he king ſhall be ſeized in an inſtant with an 
1:1 no credible terror and perturbation of mind: (2) My 
bi re filled with pain ; pangs have taken hold on, me, 
; .: the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I was bowed 
A m the hearing of it ; I was diſmayed at the ſeeingof it: My 
n fu.“ ! panted, fearfulneſs affrighted me: The night of my plea- 
vaſt ni ure hath he turned inis fear unto me. This is the condition 


Baltazar was in, when in the middle of the entertainment 
e ſa a hand come out of the wall, which wrote ſuch cha- 
ders upon it, as none of his diviners could either explain or 
ad ; but more eſpecially when Daniel declared to him, 


ifhcient 
r being 


2. = thoſe characters imported the ſentence of his death. 
60 | that 
en 1: 58. and U. 36. (m) Ibid, 13.32 () Ibid 1. 39, 


0) Ut ſupra, {p) Jex. lis 57% (5) Ia, x2h» 3,4. 
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(r) Then, ſays the ſcripture, the king's countenance tig, firlt 18 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, fo that the jrint; keep t 
of his loins were looſed, and his knees ſmnte one againſ the pa 
another. The terror, aſtoniſhment, fainting and trembli;,, WI whatlc 
of Baltazar are here deſcribed and expreſſed in the (ame vi mo. 
manner by the prophet who was an eye-witneſs of them, that ir 
as they were by the prophet who foretold them two hun. Wi take d 
dred years before. diſperſ 
But Iſaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure L bal 
divine ilumination, to be able to add, immediately after /. 
the deſcription of Baltazar's conſternation, the following thole t. 
words: (g) Prepare the table, watch in the watch-truer; and pa. 
eat, drink. The prophet foreſees, that Baltazar, though into th. 
terribly diſmayed and confounded at firſt, ſhall recover purſuce 
his ſpirit and courage again, through the exhortations of MW ch 
his courtiers; but more particularly through the perſuaſion Cen. 
of the queen, his mother, who repreſented to him the tar 


unreaſonableneſs of being affected with ſuch unmanly WM 
fears, and unneceſſary alarms : (/ Let nat thy thoughts WM" to b. 
trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed. I hey mer 
exhorted him therefore to make himſelf eaſy, to ſatis Wo <ven 
himſelf with giving proper orders, and with the aſſurane s has! 
of being advertiſed of every thing by the vigilance of te , t 
centinels ; to order the reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, Me! 
if nothing had happened; and to recal that gaicty and de r. 
joy which his exceſſive fears had baniſhed from ten, ler. 
table; Prepare the table ; watch in the watch-tower ; druckt. 
drink. Wy gra 

6. But at the ſame time that men are giving ther © 
orders, God on his part is likewiſe giving his: (% friſt Meſtroyea 
ye princes, and anvint the ſhield. It is God himſelf tha Jultly fc 
commands the princes to advance, to take their arms, a be th 
to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine and buricd 1 as ved 
ſleep. | i the c 

Ifaiah acquaints us with two material and importute® chem 


circumſtances concerning the taking of Babylon. I 
: [ 


Vor. 


7) Dan, v. 6. s) Iſa. xxi. 8. Dag. . 
6. , 1 | G C (1 


rern Te 


frſt is, that the troops with which it is filled, ſhall not 
keep their ground, or ſtand, hrm any where, neither at 
the palace, nor the citadel, nor any other publick place 
whatſocver ; that they ſhall deſert and leave one another 
without thinking of any thing but making their eſcape; 
that in running away they ſhall diſperſe themſelves, and 
take different roads, juſt as a flock of deer, or of ſheep, is 
diſperſed and ſcattered, when they are affrighted : (x) And 
e / be as a chaſed ro, and as a ſheep that no man taketh 
alter. The ſecond circumſtance is that the greateſt part of 
vine WY thoſe troops, though they were in the Babylonian ſervice 
ber; ind pay, were not Babylonians; and that they ſhall return 
ouch into the provinces, from whence they came, without being 
-orer MY purſucd by the conquerors ; becauſe the divine vengeance 
is ves chictiy to fall upon the citizens of Babylon: )) They 
an cory man turn ts his own people, and flee every one inte 
eb is can land. 
aanly 8. Laſtly, not to mention the dreadful ſlaughter, which 
„ende be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no 
Ther ucrcy will be ſhewn either to old men, women, or children, 
ti Or cven to the child that is ſtill within its mother's wotnb, 
france has been already taken notice of; the laſt circumſtance, 
Fel! lay, the prophet foretels, is the death of the king himſelt, 
d, „hoc body is to have no burial, and the entire extinction 
11 he royal family; both which calamities are deſcribed 
1 them [cripture, after a manner equally terrible and 
„ et atructiwe to all princes. (z) But thou art caſt out 9 
% grave, like an abominable branch. Thou ſhalt not be 
there ed 541th them (thy anceſtors) in burial, becauſe thou haſt 
Ae thy land and flain thy people, That king is 
f u elt forgot, who has never remembered that he ought 
«, be the protector and father of his people. He that 
16d 1 as lived only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is unworthy 
| | the common privilege of burial. As he has been 
ora" ecnemy to mankind, living or dead, he ought to have 


= (x) Iſa. xili. 14 (3) Ibid, 
* (x) Iſa, xiv. 19, 20. 
n. v. l OL, II. P 5 : vo 
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yet he had communicated to nobody. 
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no place amongit them. He was like unto the will 
beaſts of the field, and like them he ſhall be buried: Aud 
ſince he had no ſentiments of humanity himſelf, he 
delerves to meet with no humanity from others. This 
is the ſentence, which God himltelf pronounced ag:in( 
Baltazar: And the malediction extends itſelf to his children 
who were lcoked upon as his aſſoc iates in the throne, and 
as the ſource of a long poſterity and ſucceſſion of kings, 
and were entertained with nothing by the flattcring 
courtiers, but the pleaſing proſpects and ideas of thar 
future grandeur. - (a) Prepare ſlaughter for his children, 
for the iniquity of their fathers ; that they do not riſe nr 
poſſeſs the land. For I will riſe up againſt them, ſaith 
the Lord of hoſts, and cut off from Babylon the name and 
remnant, and ſon and nephew, faith the Lord. 


SECT. II. A deſcription of the taking of BABVTOx. 
FT E R having ſeen the predictions of every thing 


that was to happen to impious Babylon, it 1s 
now time to come to the completion and accompliſhment 
of thoſe prophecies; and in order thereto we mul 
aſſume the thread of our hiſtory, with reſpect to the 
taking of that off: 
As ſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch, which they hat 
long worked upon, was finiſhed, he began to think 
ſeriouſly upon the execution of his vaſt deſign, which & 
Providence ſoon 
furniſhed him with as fit an opportunity for this purpol 
as he could deſire. He was intormed, chat in the city, 
on ſuch a day, a great feſtival was to be celcbrated ; an 
that the Babylonians, on occafion of that ſolemnig, 
were accuſtomed to paſs the whole night in drinking and 
debauchery. | 
(% Baltazar himſelf was more concerned in this pus 
lick rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent & 
| tertainmeſt 


(#) Iſaih xiv. 11. 22. (5) Dan. v. 1.29. 
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tertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, and the 
ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine he ordered 
the gold and ſilver veſſels, Which had been taken from 
the temple of Jeruſalem, to be brought out; and, as an 
inſult upon the God of Iſrael, he, his whole court, and 
all his concubines, drank out of thoſe ſacred veſſels. 
God, who was provoked at ſuch inſolence and impicty, 
in the very action made him ſenſible, who it was that he 
affronted, by a ſudden apparition of a hand writing 
certain characters upon a wall. The king, terribly ſur- 


wild 
And 

he 
| his 
Ant 
dren 
ä and 
ings, 
ring 
their 


dren, priſcd and frighted at this viſion, immediately ſent for all 
© 1M his wiſe men, his diviners, and aſtologers, that they might 
jon read the writing to him, and explain the meaning of it. 
Ol 


But they all came in vain, not one of them being able to 
expound the matter, or even to read the“ characters. It 
is probably in relation to this occurrence, that Iſaiah, after 
having foretold to Babylon, that ſhe ſhould be over- 
whelmed with calamities which the did not expect, adds, 
Stand now with thine tnchantments, and with the multitude 
f thy ſorceries. Let naw the aſtolagers, the ſtar-gazers 
the monthly prognofticators fland up, and ſave thee from 
theſe things that ſhall come upon thee. Iſa. xlvli. 12, 13. The 
queen-mother (Nitocris, a princeſs of great merit) coming 
upon the noiſe of this prodigy into the banquetting-room, 
endeavoured to compoſe the ſpirit of the king, her ſon, 
adviſing him to ſend for Daniel, with whoſe abilities in 
luch matters ſhe was well acquainted, and whom ſhe had 
always employed in the government of the ſtate. 

Daniel was therefore immediately ſent for, and ſpoke to 
the king with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. 
He put him in mind of the dreadful manner, in which 
God had puniſhed the pride of his grandfather Nebuchad- 
nczzar, and the f crying abuſe he made of his power, 


3 God 
* The reaſon why they could not + Wh:im he would he Goa and 


read this ſentence was, that it was whom le would be Apt alive, 
written in Hehrew letters, which and wen he would be ct up, 
are new called the Sawaritan cha- and whom be would he put down 
ratterr, ard which the Babylenians Dan v. 19. | 
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when he acknowledged no law but his own will, an 
thought himſelf maſter to exalt and to abaſe, to indict 
deitruction and death whereſocver he would, only beciuſe 
ſuch was his will and pleaſure. © And thou his ſon 
„ (fays he to the king) haſt not humbled thine heart, 
« though thou knoweſt all this, but haſt lifted up thyſelf 
« againit the Lord of Heaven; and they have brought 
the veſſels of his houſe before thee, and thou and thy 
lords, thy wives and thy concubines, have drank wine 
« jn them; and thou haſt praiſed the gods of filver and 
gold, of braſs, iron, wood, and ſtone, which {cc 
©« not, nor hear, nor know: And the God, in whoſ: 
hand thy breath is, and whoſe are all thy ways, lia: 
% thou not glorified, Then was the part of the hand ſont 
« from him, and this writing was written. And this is 
« the writing that was written, * Meng, TEKEL, % 
« UPHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the thing; 
« Mxxx, God hath numbered thy kingdom and finith- 
« ed it; TEKEL, thou art weighed in the balances, and 
« art found wanting; PEREs, thy kingdom is divided, 
« and given to the Niedes and Perſians.” This inter- 
retation, one would think, ſhould have enhanced tlic 
King s trouble; but ſome way or other they found 
means to diſpel his fears, and make him eaſy; proba- 
bly upon a perſuaſion, that the calamity was not de 
nounced as preſent or immediate, and that time migit 
furniſh them with expedients to avert it. This hov- 
ever is certain, that for fear of diſturbing the genen 
joy of the preſent feſtival, they put off the diſcutſon 
of ſerious matters to another time, and fat down again 
to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revelling 

to a very late hour, | 
J) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the cor 
fuſion that was generally occaſioned by this feſtival, bot 
in the palace and the city, had poſted a part of his troops 
on that ſide where the river entered into the city, and 
| anotler 

(e) Or PER RS. (4) Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 189—192. 

8 Theſe three words ſigniſy number, weight, diviſion. 
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zuother part on that fide where it went out; and had 
commanded them to enter the city that "oy night, by 


and 
lick 


aue I marching along the channel of the river, as ſoon as ever 
ſoa ev found it fordable. Having given all neceſſary orders, 


Cart, 
ylelf 


ught 


and cxhorted his officers to follow him, by repreſenting 
to them, that he marched under the conduct of the gods; 
in the evening he made them open the great receptacles, 


thy or ditches, on both ſides of the town, above and below, 
wine hat the water of the river might run into them. By 


E nd 
| ſce 
thoſe 

hall 
ſent 
his 3 
= 
ung; 
niſh- 
and 


/ «ed, 


this means the Euphrates was quickly empticd, and its 
channel became dry. Then the two fore-mentioned 
bodies of troops, according to their orders, went into the 
channel, the one commanded by Gobryas, and the other 
by Gadates, and advanced towards each other without 
meeting with any obſtacle. The inviſible guide, who 
had promiſed to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the 
cencral negligence and diſorder of that riotous night 
{-rve to the leaving open of the gates of braſs, which 
were made to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to the 
river, and which alone, if they had not been left open, 


ntcr- were ſufficient to have defeated the whole enterpriſe. 
| tic WW Thus did theſe two bodies of troops penetrate into the 
ound very heart of the city without any oppoſition, and meet- 
r00a- ing together at the royal palace, according to their agree- 


t de 
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again 
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ment, ſurpriſed the guards, and cut them to pieces. 
dome of the company that were within the palace open- 
ing the doors, to know what noiſe it was they heard 
without, the foldiers ruſhed in, and quickly made them- 
(clves maſters of it. And meeting the king, who came 
up to them, ſword in hand, at the head of thoſe that 
were in the way to ſuccour him, they killed him; and put 
all thoſe that attended him to the ſword. The firſt thing 


the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank the gods for 


Coſte 


bot! having at laſt puniſhed that impious king. Theſe words 
roops re Xcnophon's, and are very remarkable, as they ſo per- 
, and iWicQly agree with what the {criptures have recorded of the 


oth 


impious Baltazar. : 
e, The taking of en put an end to the Baby- 


lonian 


(e) A. M. 3466. . J. C. 538. 
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lonian empire, after a duration of two hundred and te 
years from the beginning of Nebuchodonoſor's reign, 
who was the founder thereof. "Thus was the power of 
that proud city. aboliſhed, juſt fifty wg after ſhe had 
deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem and her temple. And 
herein were accompliſhed thoſe 28 which the 
prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had denounce 
againſt her, and of which we have already given a par. 
ticular account. There is ſtill one more, the moſt im. 
portant, and the molt incredible of them all, and yet the 
ſcripture has ſet it down in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
marked it out with the greateſt exactneſs: A prediQion 
litcrally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of which 
{ti]] actually ſubſiſts, is the moſt eaſy to be verrified, and 
indeed of a nature not to be conteſted. What I mean is 
the prediction of ſo total and abſolute a ruin of Babylon, 
that not the leaſt remains or footſteps ſhould be left of it 
I think it may not be improper to give an account of 
the perfect accompliſhment of this famous prophecy, 
before we proceed to ſpeak of what followed the taking of 
Babylon. | 


Sect. III. The completion of the prophecy which foretil 
the total ruin and deſiruftion of BABYLON, 


HIS prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the 
prophets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xuith 
chapter, from the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 23 
and 24th verſes of the xvith chapter. I have already in- 
ſerted it at large, page 308, &c. It is there declared, that 
Babylon ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, as the criminal cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were; that ſhe (hal 
be no more inhabited; that ſhe ſhall never be rebuilt; 
that the Arabs ſhall not ſo much as ſet up their tents there 
that neither herdſmen, or ſhepherd, ſhall come thith« 
even to reſt his herd or his flock; that it ſhall become 1 
dwelling-place for the wild beaſts, and a retreat for the 
birds of the night; that the place where it ſtood {hall b 
covered over with a marſh, or a fen, ſo that no 2 
OOdte 
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ea Poeſtep ſhall be left to ſee where Babylon had been. It 
eig, is God himſelf who pronounced this ſentence, and it is 
er off for the ſervice of religion, to ſhew how exactly every 
bad article of it has been ſucceſſively accompliſhed. 

And I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceaſed to be a royal city, 
the the kings of Perlia chooſing to reſide elſewhere. They 
nced delighted more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepolis, or any 
pat-ocher place; and did themſelves deſtroy a good part ol 
im- Babylon, | | 


t the 

and 
ion 
vhich 


„ And 


IT (f) We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 
Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians, did not only 
neglect it, and forbear to make any embelliſhments, or 
even reparations in it, but that moreover they built * Se- 
Icucia in the neighbourhood, on purpoſe to draw away 


an is its inhabitants, and cauſe it to be deſerted. Nothing 
ylon, WM can better explain what the prophet had foretold ; I ſhail 
of it. t be inhabited. Its own maſters endeavour to depopulate 


nt of it 
ecy, 


| III. The new kings. of Perſia, who afterwards be- 
ng of 


came maſters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by 
building + Cteſiphon, which carried away all the remain- 
der of the inhabitants ; ſo that from the time the anathe- 
ma was pronounced againſt the city, it ſeems as if thoſe 
very 3 that ought to have protected her, were be- 
come her enemies; as if they all had thought it their 
duty to reduce her to a ſtate of ſolitude, by indirect 
means though, and without uſing any violence; that it 
might the more manifeſtly appear to be the hand of God, 
rather than the hand of man, which brought about her 
deſtruction. 
(z) IV. She was fo totally forſaken, that nothing of 
her was left remaining but the walls. And to this condi- 
24 tion 
J A. M. 3880. (g) A. C. 96. 


Partem urbis Perſiæ diruerunt, In ſolitudinem rediit exhauſta vici- 
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- ſhall 
built; 
there; 
hithet 


"me 4 partem tempus conſumpfit, & Mace- nitate Seleucia, ob id conditæ a Ni- 
* onum negligentiaz maxime poſt- catore intra nonageſimum (or quad- 


Guam Seleucus Nicator Seleuciam ad rageſimum )lapidem. Pliu. 1. vi. c. 26. 
Ligrim condidit, ſtadiis tantum tre- + Pro illa Seleuciam & Cteſiphon- 
centis a Babylone diſſitam, Strab. l, tem urbes Perſarum inclitas feces 
al. P. 38. runt. Hieran. in caps xiii, 1/a, 
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tion was ſhe reduced at the time when * Pauſanias ute 
his remarks upon Grecce. Illu autem Babyl;n, omni" 
gquas unquam ſl aſpexit urbium maxima, jam prater Murs: 
nihil habit religui. Pauſ. in Arcad. p, 509. 

V. The kings of Perſia finding the place deſerted, 

made a park ot it, in which they kept wild beaſts for 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had fore- 
told, a dwelling place for ravenous beaſts, that are ene- 
mics to man; or for timorous animals that flee beſore 
him. Inſtead of citizens, the was now inhabited by 
wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild aſſes. Ba- 
bylon was now the retreat of fierce, ſavage, deadly, crea- 
tures that hate the light, and delight in darkneſs, //' 
Wild beafts ef the deſert ſball lie there, and dragins ſhall 
dwell in Meir pleaſant palaces. 
(1) St. Jerom has tranſmitted to us the following va- 
juable remark, which he had from a Perſian monk, that 
ad himſelf feen what he related to him. Didicimus a 
vidam fratere Elumita, qui de illis fintbus egrediens, nunc 
Vlicraſolymis vitum exigit manachsrum, venatianes regias 
e/fe in Babylone, & ammnis generis beſtias murarum ejus ambitu 
tantum contineri. In cap. Ila. xiii. 22. 

VT. But it was ſtill too much that the walls of Babylon 
were ſtanding. At length they fell down in ſeveral 
places, and were never repaired. Various accidents de- 
itroyed the remainder. he animals which ſerved for 
pleaſurezto the Perſian kings, abandoned the place: Ser- 
pents and ſcorpions remained, ſo that it became a dreadtul 
place for perſons that ſhould have the curioſity to vilit, 
or ſearch after its antiquities. The Euphrates, that uſed 
to run through the city, having no longer a free channe!, 
took its courſe another way, ſo that in + Theodorets 
time there was but a very little ſtream of water !ett, 
which run acroſs the ruins, and not meeting with a di 


ſcent or free paſſage, neceſſarily degenerated into a mY 
1 

(5) Iſa. xiii. 21, 22. i) A. C. 400. | 
* He u ote in thereign of Auto- fluvius converſus eſt in aliam vim, 
ninus, ſucceſſor to Adrian. & per rudera minimus aquarum Mc 
+ Euphrates quondam urbem ip- tus fluit, Theodor, in cap. I, Yun. 
ſam mediam dlwidebat: nunc autem wer, 38, & 39. 
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) In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had 
cuitted its ordinary channel, by reaſon of the outlets and 
canals which Cyrus had made, and of which we have 
already given an account; theſe out-lets, being ill-topped 
up, had occaſioned a great inundation in the country. 
Alexander deſigning to fix the ſeat of his empire at Ba- 
b;lon, projected the bringing back of the Euphrates into 
is natural and former channel, and had actually fet his 
men to work. But the Almighty, who watched over the 
fulfiling of his prophecy, and who had declared, he 
would deſtroy even to the very remains and fooiiteps of 
Babylon, ( I will cut iff fram Babylon the name and rem- 
av} | defeated this enterpriſe by the death of Alcxander, 
which happened ſoon after. It is eaſy to comprehend 
how, after this, Pabylon being neglected to ſuch a de- 
erce as we have ſcen, its river was converted into an 
inacceſſible pool, which covered the very place where 
that impious City had ſtood, as Ifaiah had foretold: (J 7 
will make it pos of water. And this was necelfary, leſt 
the place where Babylon had ſtood, ſhould be diſcovered 
hereafter by the courſe of the Euphrates. 

VII. By means of all theſe changes Babylon became 
an utter deſert, and all the country round fell into the 
lame ſtate of de ſolation and horror; ſo that the moſt able 
* geographers at this day cannot determine the place 
where it ſtood. In this manner God's prediction was 
Incrally fulfilled ; % { will make it a poſſeſſion for the bit- 
tern, and pobls of water; and I will ſucep il with the 
beſum F deftruftiom, faith the Lird of hoſts. I myſelf, 
laith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, to ſce if 
there be any remains of that city, which was an enemy 
to my name and to Jeruſalem. I will thoroughly ſwee 
the place where it ſtood, and will clear it ſo eff ctually, 
by defacing every footſtep of the city, that no perſon 
all be able to preſerve the memory of the place choſen 
by Nimrod, and which I, who am the Lord, have 
aboliſhed, I will ſweep it with the beſam of deſiructian 
faith the Lird ef Heſts. | | 


In VIH. God 
(4, Arrian de exped. Alex. I. viii. (4) IHA. xiv. 22. (bid. 23. (, lbid. 
Nuae omnine eeſtructa, ita ut vix ejus ſuperfint rudeta, Bardran, 
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VIII. God was not ſatisfied with cauſing all theſe al- 


terations to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſſu- 
rance of their certainty, thought fit to ſeal the prediction 
of them by an oath. (i) The Lord of hofts hath fwarn, 
Saying, Surely as I have thought fa ſhall it come to paſs; 
and as I have purpsſed, ſo ſhall it tand. But if we would 
take this dreadful oath in its full latitude, we mult not 
confine it either to Babylon, or to its thhabitants, or to 
the princes that anal therein. The malediction re- 
lates to the whole world; it is the general anathema pro- 
nounced againſt the wicked; it is the terrible decree, b 
which the two cities of Babylon and Jeruſalem ſhall be 
ſeparated for ever, and an eternal divorce be put between 
the good and the wicked. The ſcriptures, that have fore- 
told it, ſhall ſubſiſt till the day of its execution. The 
ſentence 1s written therein, and depoſited, as it were, in 
the publick archives of religion. The Lord of hoſts haih 
ſworn, ſaying, As I have thought, fo ſhall it come to paſs; 
and as I have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it ſtand. 

What I have ſaid of this prophecy concerning Babylon 
is almoſt entirely taken out of an excellent treatiſe upon 
Iſaiah, which is ſtill in manuſcript. 
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SECT IV. Ht hat followed upon the taking of Babylon, 


(0) COYRUS entered the city after the manner we have 

| deſcribed, put all to the ſword that were found in 
the ſtreets; then commanded the citizens to bring him 
all their arms, and afterwards to ſhut themſelves up in 
their houſes. The next morning, by break of day, the 
garriſon, which kept the citadel, being appriſed that the 
city was taken, and their king killed, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, almoſt without 
ſtriking a blow, and without any reſiſtance, find himſelf 
in © pars poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt place in the 
world. | | 

The firſt thing he did was to thank the gods for the 
ſucceſs they had given him. And then having aſſemble 


lis 


(x) Iſa. xiv, 24. (e) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 192. 
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his principal officers, he publickly applauded their courage 


" and prudence, their zeal and attachment to his perſon, 
* and diſtributed rewards to his whole army. (Y) After 
6 which he repreſented to them, that the only means of 
2 preſerving what they had acquired was to perſevere in 
10 their ancient virtue; that the proper end of victory was 
= not to give themſelves up to idieneſs and pleaſure; that, 
— after having conquered their enemies by force of arms, it 


would be ſhametul to ſuffer themſelves to be overthrown 


„by the allurements of pleaſure; that, in order to maintain 
by their ancient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongſt 
» the Perſians at Babylon the ſame diſcipline they had ob- 


ſerved in their own country, and as a means thereto, take 
a particular care to give their children education. This 
(ſays he) will neceſſarily engage us daily to make further 
advancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent 
and careful in ſetting them good examples: Nor will it 
be eaſy for them to be corrupted, when they ſhall neither 
hear nor ſee any thing amongſt us, but what excites them 
to virtue, and ſhall be continually employed in honourable 
and laudable exerciſes. 


his government to different perſons, according to their 


N. various talents and qualifications: But the care of forming 

ave and appointing general officers, governors of provinces, 
| in miniſters and ambaſſadors, he reſerved to himſelf, looking 
him upon that as the proper duty and a ds e of a king, | 
p in Pon which depended his glory, the ſucceſs of his affairs, | 
the and the happineſs and tranquillity of his kingdom. His 

the great talent was to ſtudy the particular character of men, | 
2 in order to place every one in his proper ſphere, to give. 
nont them authority in proportion to their merit, to make their | 
\(cl{ private advancement concur with the public good, and to 
the make the whole machine of the ſtate move in ſo regular 
a manner, that every part ſhould have a dependance 
- the Nopon, and mutually contribute to ſupport each other; 
bled and that the ſtrength of the one ſhould not exert itſelf but 
lis or the benefit and advantage of the reſt. Each perſon 
P 6 had 

(p, Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 175,220, (2) Ibid. 202. 


(4) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of 
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had his diſtri, and his particular ſphere of buſineſs, of 


which he gave an account to another above him, and he 
again to a third, and ſo on, till by theſe different degrees 
and regular ſubordination, the cognizance of affairs came 
to the king himſclt, who did not ſtand idle in the midlt 


was all 
gain thi 
his per! 
to do 
rulcs of 


ol all this motion, but was as it were the ſoul to the body (y). 
of the {tate ; which by this means he governed with as nor die 
much eaſe, as a father governs his private family, in rich. 

(r) When he afterwards ſent governors, called ſatrape, =, © | 
into the provinces under his ſubjection, he would not « ] ov 
ſuffer the particular governors of places, or the cominand- WI © may 
ing officers of the troops, kept on foot for the ſccurity For 
of the country, to depend upon thoſe provincial governors, « OWN 


or to be ſubject to any one but him; that if any of the 
ſatrapæ, elate with his power or riches, made an ill uſe 
of his authority, there might be found witnelles and 
cenfors of his mal-adminiſtration within his own govern- 
ment. For there was nothing he ſo carefully avoided, 2s 


„ 1mPp« 
„ at is 
« ſerve 
« thoſ 
« cef]1 


knowing that a prince will quickly have reaſon to repent (a) ( 
his having exalted one perſon ſo high, that all others are WI tinual 
thereby abaſed and kept under. wherea 
Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order with reſpect I been t 
to his military affairs, his treaſury, and civil government, “ ſum 
(s) In all the provinces he had perſons of approved in-“ have 
ws. x Who gave him an account of every thing that was in 
paſſed. He made it his principal care to honour and note to 
reward all ſuch as. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their lignifie 
merit, or were eminent in any reſpe& whatever. He WW mcdiat 
infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, becauſe Wi Croeſu 
the latter is often the cauſe of ruin and defolation to here 
als nations, whereas the former is always beneficent ® are t 
and uſeful. (7) He was ſenſible, that good laws con- But 
tribute very much to the forming and preſerving of good WW grcater 
manners, but, in his opinion, the prince by his example and hu 
was to be a living law to his people: (2) Nor did he and m 
think a man worthy to reign over others, unleſs he was IS pro 
more wiſe and virtuous than thoſe he governed ; (x) He than 0 
+=] than t} 
7) Cyrop. Lib, viii. p. 229. s) Ibid. p. 209, t) Pag. 20% 

00 9 2 5 (* 1 204, Hanne 979 (3) C 
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was alſo perſuaded, that the ſureſt means for a prince to 
gain the reſpect of his courtiers, and of ſuch as approached 
his perſon, was to have ſo much regard for them, as never 
to do or to ſay any thing before them, contrary to the 
rulcs of decency and good manners. 

/y) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truely royal, 
nor did he think there was any thing great or valuable 
in riches, but the pleaſure of diſtributing them to others, 
) „J have prodigious riches (ſays he to his covrucrs) 
« T own, and I am glad the world knows it; but you 
« may aſſure yourſelves, they are as much yours as mine. 
« For to what end ſhould I heap up wealin? For m 
« own uſe, and to conſume it myſelf ? I hat would be 
« impoſlible, if I deſired it. No: The chief end I aim 
« at is to have it in my power to reward thoſe who 
« ſerve the publick faithfully, and to ſuccour and relieve y 
« thoſe that will acquaint me with their wants and ne- "4 
ceſſities.“ | _ 1 

(a) Crœſus one day repreſented to him, that by con- | 
tinual giving he would at laſt make himſelf poor, 10 
whereas he might have amaſſed infinite treaſures, and 48 
been the richeſt prince in the world. © And to what 4 
« ſum (replied Cyrus) do you think thoſe treaſures might ki 
« have amounted ?*? Croefus named a certain ſum which | 
was immenſely great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a little C 
note to he writ to the lords of his court, in which it was 1 

1 


lignified to them, that he had occaſion for money. Im- *} 
mediately a much larger ſum was brought to him, than . 
Creeſus had mentioned.“ Look here (ſays Cyrus to him) 1 f 
here are my treaſures; the cheſts J keep my riches in, 1 
* are the hearts and affections of my ſubjects.“ 11 
But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he (till laid a 8. 
greater ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, affability W | 
ard humanity, which are qualities {till more engaging, 4 a 
and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which = 
Is properly to reign. For a prince to be more generous 1 
than others in giving, when he is infinitely more rich 1 
than they, has nothing in it ſo ſurpriſing or extraordinary, =} } 
| | as up 

(3) Cyrop, 1, viii. p. 20g. (X) Pag. 225, (a) Pag. 210. 'F i 
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as to deſcend in a manner from the throne, and to put 
himſelf upon a level with his ſubjects. 

(5) But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was 
the worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion. 
Upon this therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be. 
{tow his firſt and principal care, as ſoon as he became 
more at leiſure, and more maſter of his time, by the con- 
queſt of Babylon. He began by eſtabliſhing a number of 
Magi, to ſing daily a morning ſervice of praiſe to the 
honour of the gods, and to os facrifices ; which was 
always practiſed amongit them in ſucceeding ages. 

The prince's diſpoſition quickly became, as is uſual, 
the prevailing diſpoſition among his people; and his 
example became the rule of their conduct. The Per- 
ſians, who ſaw that Cyrus's reign had been but one con- 
tinued chain and ſeries of proſperity and ſucceſs, believed, 
that by ſerving the gods, as he did, they ſhould be bleſſed 
with the like happineſs and proſperity : Beſides they were 
ſenſible, it was the ſureſt way to pleaſe their prince, and 
to make their court to him ſucceſsfully. Cyrus on the 
other hand was extremely glad to find them have ſuch 
ſentiments of religion, being convinced, that whoſoeyer 
ſincerely fears and worſhips God, will at the ſame time 
be faithful to his king, and preſerve an inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon, and to the welfare of the ſtate. All 
this is excellent, but is only true and real in the true 
religion. 

(c) Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chief reſidence at 
Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very well 
affected to him, thought it neceſſary to be more cautious 
than he had bcen hitherto, in regard to the ſafety of his 
perſon. The moſt dangerous hours for princes within 
their palaces, and the molt likely for treaſonable attempts 
upon their lives, are thoſe of bathing, eating, and ſleeping, 
He determined therefore to ſuffer no body to be near him 
at thoſe times, but ſuch perſons on whoſe fidelity he 
could abſolutely rely; and on this account he thougit 
eunuchs preferable to all others; becauſe, as they. 

neithel 


(5) Cyrop. 1, vii- P. 203. (e) Pag. 196. 
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eher wives, children, nor families, and beſides were 
generally deſpiſed on account of the meanneſs of their 
ih, and the ignominy of their condition, they were 


* ngaged by all forts of reaſons to an entire attachment to 
* heir maſter, on whoſe life their whole fortune depended, 


ind on whoſe account alone it was, that they were of 
ny conſideration. Cyrus therefore filled all the offices 
f his houſehold with eunuchs ; and as this had been the 
practice before his time, from thenceforth it became the 
eneral cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times this uſage pre- 
ailcd alſo amongſt the Roman emperors, with whom 
he eunuchs were the reigning all-powerful favourites; 
or is it any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, 
ter having confided his perſon to their care, and ex- 
rienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to entruſt them 
alſo with the management of their affairs, and by de- 
rees to give himſelf up to them. Theſe expert cour- 
ers knew how to improve thoſe favourable moments, 
chen ſovereigns, delivered from the weight of their 
nity, which is a burthen to them, become men, and 
familiarize themſelves with their officers. And by this 


n * . „ . * = 
* policy having got poſſeſſion of their maſters minds and 
ch. Nonfdence, they came to be in great credit at court, 


0 have the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the 
liſpoſal of employments and honours, and to arrive 
hemſelves at the higheſt offices and dignities in the tate. 
(d) But the good emperors, ſuch as Alexander Se- 


4 erus, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, loguing upon them 
ous WF ©<atures ſold and attached only to their fortune, and 
his remies by principle to the publick good; perſons, whoſe 
un hole view was to get poſſeſſion of the prince's mind, 
on 0 keep all perſons of merit from him, to conceal affairs 


2s much as poſſible from his knowledge, and to keep 
Jum ſhut up and impriſoned in a manner, within the 
narrow circle of three or four officers, who had an entire 
pſcendant and dominion over him: Claudentes principem 
um, & agentes ante omnia ne quid ſciat. 

(e) When 


(d) Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. 


[4 
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(e) When Cyrus had given orders about every thing 


| : to be s. 
relating to the government, he reſolved to ſhew him; 


the CC 


publickly to his people, and to his new conquered (ib. Wf (ived t 
jects, in a ſolemn auguſt ceremony of religion, H Immed 
marching in a pompous cavalcade to the places con(c. Wi flowers, 
crated to the gods, in order to offer ſacrifices to them, red 
In this proceſſion Cyrus thought fit to diſplay all poſi. me e 
ble ſplendour and magnihcence, to catch and dazzle the WM rcd 
eyes of the people. his was the firſt time that prince MM 1c (cs « 
ever aimed at procuring reſpect to himſelf, not only V Behind 
the attractions of virtue (ſays the hiſtorjan) but by ſuch an ee h 
external pomp, as was proper to attract the muliitude, Cs 
and worked like a * charm or inchantment upon their upright 
imaginations. He ordered the ſuperior officers of the WM i;1:1cm. 
Pertians and allies to attend him, and gave each of them Ahle, 
a ſuit of clothes after the Median faſhion, that is to ſar, WM ti; och. 
long - garments, which hung down to the feet. Thee hands 
clothes were of various colours, all of the fineſt and mic 
brighteſt dye, and richly embroidered with gold and \ilver. WM not ſo t 
Beſides thoſe that were for themſelves, he gave them WM 1ittcr a 
others, very ſplendid alſo, but leſs coſtly, to preſent me peo 
the ſubaltern officers. It was on this occaſion the WM before | 
Perſians firſt dreſſed themſelves after the manner of the Maat ce 
Medes, (/ and began to imitate them in colouring their Nat prop 
eyes, to make them appear more lively, and in painting WF that the 
their faces, in order to beautify their complexions. being {t 
When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, WW magniti 
the whole company aſſembled at the king's palace Hof maje 
break of day. Four thouſand of the guards, drawn u WMWſtrated t 
four deep, placed themſelves in front of the palace, doc 
two thouſand on the two ſides of it ranged in the Whe 
ſame order. The whole cavalry were alſo drawn out, th: fou. 
the Perſians on the right, and that of the allies on the tio tho 
left. The chariots of war were ranged halt on π Hes o 
fide, and half on the other. As ſoon as the pale WWWo'tcers 
ates were opened, a great number of bulls of exqu- undrec 
me beauty were led out by four and four: Theſe mounte 
; 0 ae ch: 
(e) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 213, 220. V Pag. 206. horſes « 


AMA N xaTayemTittiy Yer Yyenvas av' Tue | 


ing to be ſacrificed to Jupiter and other gods, according to 
ede ceremonies preſcribed by the Magi. Next fol- 
Ab- lowed the horſes, that were to be facrificed to the ſun. 
by Immediately after them a white chariot, crowned with 
le- towers, the pole of which was gilt: This was to be 
em. offercd to Jupiter. Then came a ſecond chariot of the 
olli- ame colour, and adorned in the fame manner, to be 


the Aired to the Sun. Atter theſe followed a third, the 
ine horſes of which were capariſoned with ſcarlet houſings. 
by Behind came the men, who carried the ſacred fire in a 
han urge hearth. When all theſe were on their march, 
Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, with his 


heir upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal 
he dadem. His under tunick was of purple mixed with 
hem WW white, which was a colour peculiar to kings. Over 
ſay, WM his other garments he wore a large purple cloak. His 


A little below him ſat his 


hands were uncovered. 


and Wi malter of the horſe, who was of a comely ſtature, but 
Iver. not ſo tall as Cyrus, for which reaſon the ſtature of the 
hem latter appeared ſtill more advantageouſly. As ſoon as 
it 108 the people perceived the prince, they all fell proſtrate 
7 before him, and worſhipped him; whether it was, 
the 


that certain perſons appointed on purpoſe, and placed 


their at proper diſtances, led others on by their example, or 
nting chat the people were moved to do it of their own accord, 


being {truck with the appearance of ſo much pomp and 
magnihcence, and with ſo many aweful circumitances 


e by Wot majcity and ſplendour. The Perſians had never pro- 
n vp ted chemſclves in this manner before Cyrus, till on this 
, and WMocca(ion. | 


1 the When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, 
1 out, thc tour thouſand guards began to march: The other 
1 the two thouſand moved at the ſame time, and placed them- 
| 000 c!\'s on each fide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great 
palace WWMoibccrs of the king's houſehold, to the number of three 
xqu- Winn drcd, richly clad, with javelins in their hands, and 
were 


mounted upon ſtately horſes, marched immediately after 
he chariot. After them followed two hundred led 
borſcs of the king's ſtable, each of them having em- 


broidered 
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broidered furniture and bits of gold. Next caine tle 
Perſian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each con. 
ſifting of ten thouſand men; then the Median horſe, and 
after thoſe the cavalry of the allies. "The chariots gt 
war, four in a breaſt, marched in the rear, and cloſed the 
proceſlion. 

When they came to the fields conſecrated to the god, 
they offered their ſacrifices firſt to Jupiter, and then t9 
the Sun. To the honour of the firſt were burnt bulls, 
and to the honour of the ſecond horſes. "They likewiſe 
ſacrihced ſome victims to the Earth, according to the 


think it 
compan 
manner: 
underſto 
degree C 


Tis h 7 


appointment of the magi; then to the demi-gods, the WW 
patrons and protectors of * Syria. Fd 

In order 10 recreate the people aſter this grave aud gore, 
ſolemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it thould con- fas 
clude with games, and horſe and chariot races. The we 05 
place where they were was large and ſpacious. He or- 3 FA 
dered a certain portion of it to be marked out, about WM... 8 

2 ain h 
the quantity of five + ſtadia, and propoſed prizes tor the 1 
victors of each nation, which were to encounter ſepa- * 200 
rately, and among themſelves. He himſelf won the prof his h. 
in the Perſian horſe- races, for no body was ſo completean 
horſeman as he. The chariots ran but two at a tine Wis: c 
one againſt another. en 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterward _ 
amonglt the Perſians, except only, that it was not alwzjs 
attended with ſacrifices. All the ceremonies being ended N 
they returned to the city in the ſame order. 

(g) Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victoꝝ e Properet 
had obtained in the horſe-races, gave a great entertain ber he 
ment to all his chief oſſicers, as well ſtrangers as Meda who 
and Perſians. They had never yet ſeen any thing of e bim at 
kind ſo ſumptuous and magnificent. At the conclulighſ* Bab) 
of the feaſt he made every one a noble preſent ; ſo tha ſwould x 
they all went home with hearts overflowing with 10) that cit) 
admiration, and gratitude : And all-powerful as he vs lived, h 
maſter of all the caſt, and ſo many kingdoms, he ” ; BY 

think cen va 


* Among the ancients, Syria is eften put for Afſyria. _ 
(g) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 220-224, + A little above balf a nit 


ink it deſcending from his majcſty to conduct the whole 
company to the door of his apartment. Such were the 
manners and behaviour of thole ancient times, when men 
underſtood how to unite great ſimplicity with the higheſt 
degree of human grandeur, 


AR L1% LE HE 


The hiflory of CYRUs, from the taking of Babylon to the 
| time of his death, 


YRUS finding himſelf maſter of all the eaſt, by 
the taking of Babylon, did not imitate. the example 
of molt other conquerors, who fully the glory of their 
victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to which 
they fancy they may juſtly abandon themſelves after their 
pait toils, and the long courſe of hardſhips they have gone 
through. He thought it incumbent upon him to main- 
tain his reputation by the ſame methods he had 


tlic 
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* acquited it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by a laborious 
TY and active life, and a continual application to the duties 
Po his high ſtation, 

te an 


SECT, I. CYRUS takes a journey into Perſia. At his 
return from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of govern= 
ment for the whole empire. Daniel's credit and pawer, 


(b) HEN Cyrus judged he had ſufficiently re- 
gulated his affairs at Babylon, he thought 
proper to take a journey into Perſia. In his way thi- 
ther he went through Media, to viſit his uncle Cyaxares, 


time, 


vards 
ways 
nded, 


Ty he 
rtain- 


clo 0 whom he carried very magnificent preſents, telling 
of the lum at the ſame time that he would find a noble palace 
uot Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he 
) that 011d pleaſe to go thither ; and that he was to look upon 
cer city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his uncle 
cd, held the empire only in copartnerſhip with him, 
id nti'01gh he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his 


tagen valour. Nay, ſo far did he carry his complaiſance, 


that 


Wit, 


() Cyrop. I. viii, p. 227. 
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332 | THz HISTORY Ling, th 
that he let his uncle enjoy the firſt rank. (i) This is elt him, 
Cyaxares, which is called in ſcripture Darius the Mee, es no 
and we ſhall find, that under his reign, Which laſted bu count of 
two years, Daniel had ſeveral revelations. Tt apnc:;,, Wuviolab! 
that Cyrus, when he returned from Perſia, carricd C- hereby 
ares with him to Babylon. : phatſoc 

When they were arrived there, they concerted togcthe d. or 
a ſcheme of government for the whole empire. H beine 
divided it into an hundred and twenty provinces. {/ s g, 
that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the ivards | 
greater expedition, Cyrus cauſed polt-houſes to be rected eto tic 
at proper diſtances, where the expreſſes, that travelled Cay erved, : 
and night, found horſes always ready, and by that mean; re tl. 
7 their journeys with incredible diſpatch. '»){primals. 

he government of theſe provinces was given to i1:ole {iſp rep: 
perſons that had aſſiſted Cyrus molt, and rendered hm /) 1 
the greateſt ſervice in the war. () Over theſe governors Meck one: 
were appointed three fuper-intendants, who were always s Þy 


to reſide at court, and to whom the governors were t Ja 
give an account from time to time of every thing that iah, 
paſſed in their reſpective provinces, and from whom ti (10% 
were to receive the prince's orders and inſtructions ; ematale 
that theſe three principal miniſters had the ſupcr-in- eh ci 
tendency over, and the chief adminiſtration of the gretf bon v 
affairs of the whole empire. Of theſe three Danid MP"! only 
was made the chief. He highly deſerved ſuch a pre- Pera © 
ference, not only on account of his great wiidom, uch r 
which was celebrated throughout all the eaſt, and ha! he bon 
appeared in a diſtinguiſhed manner at Baltazar's ical, Me to 
but likewiſe on account of his great age, and confum- te ©t 
mate experience. For at that time it was full me th 


ſeven years, from the fourth of Nebuchodonolor, that eruſale 
he had been employed as prime miniſter of the kings dl EY } 
d the 


Babylon. 
(o) As this diſtinction had made him the ſecond perſon 
in the empire, and placed him immediately under tht 
| king, 


) A. M. 3466. Ant. J. C. 588. (4) Dan. vi. 1. (1) Cyrop, 
1. vin. P. 232, (m) Ibid, p. 239, (2) Dan. vi. 2, 3. (6) Dan. 
VI. 4—27, 
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of him, that they conſpired to deitroy him. 
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king, the other courtiers conceived fo great a jealouſy 
0 As there 
das no hold to be taken of him, unleſs it were on ac- 
aunt of the law of his God, to which they knew him 
ur iolably attached, they obtained an edict trom Darius, 
therchy all perſons were forbidden to aſk any thing 
vhatſocrer, for the ſpace of thirty days, either of any 
od, or any man, fave of the king; and that upon pain 
being caſt into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel 
ras ſaying his uſual pray ers, with his face turned to- 
ards Jeruſalem, he was ſurpriſed, accuſed, and caſt 
nto_ the den of lions. But being miraculouſly pre- 
erved, and coming out ſafe and unhurt, his acculers 
rere thrown in, and immediately devoured by thoſe 
inimals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's credit 
nd reputation. 

) Towards the end of the ſame year, which was 
zckoned the firſt of Darius the Mede, Danicl, know- 
ng by the computation he made, that the ſeventy years 
Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jae. 
nah, were drawing towards an end, he prayed earneſtly 
o God, that he would remember his people, rebuild 
eruſalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon his 
oly city, and the ſanctuary he had placed therein. 
pon which the angel Gabriel aſſured him in a viſion, 
ot only of the deliverance of the Jews from their tem- 
oral captivity, but likewiſe of another deliverance 
uch more conſiderable, namely, a deliverance from 
he bondage of ſin and Satan, which God would pro- 
ure to his church, and which was to be accomplithed 
t tie end of ſeventy weeks, that were to paſs from the 
me the order ſhould be given for the rebuilding of 
crulalem, that is, after the ſpace of four hundred and 
inety years: for taking each day for a year, according 
o the language ſometimes uſed in holy ſcripture, 
ole ſeventy weeks of years make up exactly four 
undred and ninety years. | 
) Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given 
ers for all his forces to join him there. On the ge- 


neral 


) Dan. iz. 127. (9) Cyrop. J. viii. 233 
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neral review made of them, he found they conſiſted 
an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, of two thouſard 
chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſix hundred thoufand 
foot. When he had furniſhed the garriſons with 
many of them as were neceſſary for the defence of the 
ſcveral parts of the empire, he marched with the remain. 
der into Syria, where he regulated the affairs of tha 
province, and then fubdued all thoſe countries, as far x 


uration 
t only ff 
nd Cat 
mpire. 
8 th 
eventiet 
yrs p 
ere Pe 


the Red-ſea, and the confines of Ethiopia. deſtzon 
It was probably in this interval of time, that Danid e itati 
was caſt into the den of lions, and miraculouſly del- mthorit) 
vered from them, as we have juſt now related. my indi 
Perhaps in the fame interval alſo were thoſe famos m un 
pieces of gold coined, which are called Darics, fron boxe ty 
the name of Darius the Mede, which for their finencs;;; by 
and beauty were for ſeveral ages preferred to all oth onquer 
money throughout the whole eaſt. die dom 
SECT. II. The beginning of the united empire of the Per, EE | 
ſians and Medes. The famous edit of Cy Rus. D. ber ar, 
nicl's prephectes. per in t 
HEY properly ſpeaking, begins the empire of e ertainh 
Perſians and Medes united under one and the Cyrus, 
ſame authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the fi owed 
king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, Wu em wit 
was vanquiſhed by Alexander the Great, laſted for tie Hucccſs. 
ſpace of two hundred and fix years, namely, from the yea (u\ 1. 
of the world 3468, to the year 3674. But in this volume wor; 
I propoſe to ſpeak only of the three firſt kings; uff 
little remains to be ſaid of the founder of this new ein., 77 
(H Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two ow nation 
and Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Perſia, &, 
returned to Babylon, and took upon him the govern WW ra 
ment of the empire. ; Whole U 
(s) The years of Cyrus's reign are computed di 
rently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his firſt ſetting out from Perſia at the head of an «rm BP", let 
to ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares: Others make weg Jen 


duration 
% A. M. 3468. Ant. J. C. 536, (s) Cie, 1. i. de Div. n. 46- 
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uration of it to be but ſeven years, becauſe they date 
t only from the time, when by the death of Cyaxarcs 
nd Cambyſes, he became ſole monarch of the whole 
mpire. 

ln the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expired the 
wenticth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when 
nis publiſhed the famous edict, (7) whereby the Jews 
cre permitted to return to Jeruſalem. There is no 
ueltion but this edict was obtained by the care and 
glicitations of Daniel, who was in great credit and 
mthority at court. That he might the more effectu- 
ally induce the King to grant him this requeſt, he ſhewed 
im undoubtedly the prophecies of Iſaiah, wherein, 
above two hundred years before his birth, he was marked 
ut by name, as a prince appointed by God to be a 
onqueror, and to reduce a multitude of nations under 
his dominion; and at the ſame time to be the deliverer 
| the captive Jews, by ordering their temples to be 
rebuilt, and Jeruſalem and Judea to be repoſſeſſed by 
heir ancient inhabitants. I think it may not be impro- 
per in this place to inſert that edict at length, which is 
ertainly the moſt glorious circumſtance in the life of 
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| che Cyrus, and for which it may be preſumed God had en- 
» fri owed him with ſo many heroick virtues, and bleſſed 

whom with ſuch an uninterrupted feries of victories and 
»r the WY uccels. 


> year 
ume 
and 


(i In the firſt year of Cyrus king of the Perſiaus, that 
the word of the Lord might be accompliſhed, that he had 
premiſed by the mouth of Jeremy, the Lord raiſed up the 


nnd Jl it of Cyrus, king of the Perſians; and he made procla- 
_- Mutton through all his kingdom, and alſo by writing, 
vu ne, Thus ſaith Cyrus, king of the Perſians, The Lord 


ver BW 1/rae!, the moſt high Lord, hath made me kmg of the 
vhole world, and commanded me to build him a houſe at 
eruſalem in Fewry. If therefore there be any of you that 
re of his people, let the Lord, even his Lard be with him, 
nd let him go up t9 Jeruſalem that is in Fudea, and build 
be houſe of the Lord of Iſrael; for he is the Lord, that 

duwelleth 
(t) Iſa. xliv. & xlv. ( 1 Eſdras. ii. 1—7. 
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336 THE HISTQRY 
dibellelh in Feruſalem. Il haſeever then dwell in the ply 
about, let them help him (theſe, I ſay, that are his eig. 
beurs) with gold and with filver ; with gifts, with Inn 


abylon 
e had 


and with cattle, and with other things, which have bees ſe —— 
Jarth by vow for the temple of the Lord at Feruſalem. ho re 
Cyrus reſtored at the. ſame time to the Jews all em v 
veſſels of the temple of the Lord, which N<buchodonoſwKe: irs. 
had brought from Jeruſalem, and placed in the temple Nani 
of his god Baal. Shortly after the Jews departed un. Id poli 
der the conduct of Zerobabel, to return into their oxn larly 
country. ff a fa 
(x) The Samaritans, who had formerly been the d. anner 
clared enemies of the Jews, did all they pollibly could u ime) at 
hinder the building of the temple; and though ü emed 
could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed by ewly b 
bribes and under-hand dealings with the miniſters and ian k 
other officers concerned therein, to obſtruct the exccu-Wihe fou. 
tion of it; fo that for ſeveral, years the building went ft the | 
very ques a non tra 
(y) It ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee te ed in 1 
execution of this decree ſo long retarded, that in Hen tot 
third year of Cyrus, in the firſt month of that yea, Won tin 
Daniel gave himſelf to mourning and faſting for three id the | 
weeks together. He was then near the river Tigris ue king 
Perſia, When this time of faſting was ended, he ſa 
the viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings d 
Perſia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conque!s WM 7 hay 
of the Romans. This revelation is related in the tene proj 
_ eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies of D- e mi! 
niel, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. | Ir relig 
By what we find in the concluſion of the laſt cha- nally! 
ter, we have reaſon to conjecture that he died ſoon anner, 
after; and indeed his great age makes it unlikely du auced 
he could live much longer; for at this time he mul: iter a c 
have been at leaſt eighty-five years of age, if we.ſup-rſtan; 
poſe him to have been twelve when he was carried t0 Vol. 
Babylon 
| (z) A 
(x) 1 Eſdras iv. 1-5. (y) Dan. x. 1—3. Soi 
Bus go thou thy way till the end thy lot at the end of the days, Dit K t St. 
4e; for thou ſhalt reſt, and land in i. 13. e fact ; 
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Nau blen with the other captives. From that early age 
11: had given proofs of ſomething more than human 
e iddom, in the judgement of Suſannah. He was ever 
e terwards very much conſidered by all the princes 


ho reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by 
hem with diſtinction in the adminiſtration of their 
fairs. | 
Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things divine 
nd political, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and parti- 
larly to that of architecture. (z) Joſephus 8 
f a famous edifice built by him at “ Suſa, in the 
nanner of a caſtle (which he ſays ſtill ſubſiſted in his 
ime) and finiſhed with ſuch wonderful art, that it then 
emed as freſh and beautiful as if it had been but 
ewly built. Within this palace the Perſian and Par- 
ian kings were uſually buried; and for the ſake of 
he founder the keeping of it was committed to one 
the Jewiſh nation, even to his time. It was a com- 
non tradition in thoſe parts for many ages, that Daniel 
ed in that + city, and there they ſhew his monument 
en tothis day. It is certain, that he uſed to go thither 
om time to time; and he himſelf tell us, that (a) he 
id the king's buſineſs there: chat is, was governor for 
e king of Babylon. 
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0 Reflexions upon Daniel's propheties, 
que 1 have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon 
tene prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any reaſon- 
Dr eee mind are a ve convincing proof of the truth of 
religion. () I ſhall not dwell upon that which per- 
chap: dnally related to Nebuchadnezzar, 'and foretold in what 
lod anner, for the puniſhment of his pride, he ſhould be 
a ccd to the condition of the bealts of the field, and 
mul er a certain number of years reſtored again to his un- 
Ty ſtanding and to his throne, It is well known the 
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bylon 7 
(z) Antiq. I. x. cap. 12. (a) Dan. viii, 27, (4) Dan. iv. 


Du. g % St, Ferom, who relates the in the text o oſephur, 


ad; Com, in Dan, viii, 2. # Now called Tufter, 


$9 it ought to be read, accord. and not Ecbatana, ai it is now read 
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thing happened exactly according to Daniel's prediction: 
The king himſelf relates it in a declaration, addreſſed to 
all the people and nations of his empire. Was it poſſi- 


ble for Daniel to aſcribe ſuch a manifeſto or proclama- 


tion to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine; tg 


ſpeak of it, as a thing ſent into all the province, if 


nobody had feen it; and in the midſt of Babylon, that 
was full both of Jews and Gentiles, to publiſh an atteſta- 
tion of ſo important a matter, and ſo injurious to the 


king, and of which the falſehood muſt -have been notori- 


. ous to all the world? 


I thall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly, 
and under one and the ſame point of view, the prophe- 


. cies of Daniel, which lignity the ſucceſſion of four great 


empires, and which for that reaſon have an eſſential and 


neceſſary relation to the ſubjeR. matter of this work, 


which is only the hiſtory of thoſe very empires. 
(c) The firſt of theſe prophecies was occaſioned by the 
dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compoſed df 
different metals, gold, ſilver, braſs: and iron; which 
image was broken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as du 
by a little ſtone from the mountain, which afterwards 
became itſelf a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude. This dream I have already 60 ſpoken of at 

large. 
ont fifty * years after, the ſame Danicl ſaw aro- 
ther viſion, very like that which I have juſt been ſpeak- 
ing of: this was the viſion of the four large beaſts, which 
eame out of the fea. The firſt was like a lion, and had 
eagle's wings ; the ſecond was like a bear ; the third was 
like a leopard, which had four heads ; the fourth and 
laſt, ſtill more ſtrong and terrible than the other, had 
reat iron teeth; it devoured and brake in pieces, and 
3 the reſidue with his feet. From the midſt 0 
me ren horns, which this beaſt had, there came up 2 
little one, which had eyes like thoſe of a man, and 
mouth ſpeaking great things, and this horn became 
great 


(J Dan. 43, 44. d) Pag. 84. : 
® 11's Was the for et Leh king of Babylon Dan, I. 
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ian: ester than the other: The ſame horn made war with 
4 to che ſaints, and prevaiicd againſt them, until the ancient 
ofli- Wl of days, that is, the everlaſting Cod, came, and fitting 
una- upon his throne, ſurrounded with a thouſand millions of 
; to angels, pronounced an irreverſible judgment upon the 
s, i wur beaſts, whoſe time and duration he had determined, 
that WW and gave the fon of man power over all the nations, and 
clta- Mall the tribes, an everlaſting power and dominion which 
the BW (hall not paſs away, and 23 which thall not be 
tori-¶ deſtroyed. | | 

[t is generally agreed, that theſe two viſions, the one 
iefly, Wl of the image compoſed of different metals, the other of 
whe- WW the four beaſts that came out of the ſea, ſignified ſo many 
great I different monarchies, which were to ſucceed one another, 
| and WT cre to be ſucceſſively deſtroyed by each other, and were 
york, Nat give place to the eternal empire of Jeſus Chriſt, tor 

whom alone they had ſubſiſted. It is alſo agreed, tliat 
y the ee four monarchies were thoſe of the * ot 
ed of Wl the Perſians and Medes united, of the Macedonians, and 
vhuch Nude“ Romans. This is plainly demonſtrated by the very 
duſt NM der of their ſucceſſion. But where did Daniel ſee this 
wards WW [ucceilion and this order? Who could reveal the changes 
t and ot empires to him, but he only who is the malter of times 
of at WWW wid monarchies, who has determined every thing by his 
own decrees, and who by a ſupernatural revelation im- 

ano - parts the knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes f? 
Peak- „ In ihe following chapter this prophet {till ſpeaks 
whict BH + ith greater clearneſs and preciſion. For after having re- 
d had WW preſented the Perſian and Macedonian mornachies under 
d was WWW ee figure of two beaſts, he thus expounds his meaning 
h and n te plaineſt manner: The ram, which hath two un- 


„ had horns, repreſents the king of the Medes and Per- 
5, and bs; the goat, which overthrows and tramples him 
dit vader his feet, is the king of the Grecians ; and the great 
up a Q 2 | horn, 
and 4 


(t) Dan. chap. viii, 
4 Summe interpreters, inflead of the ſeaſens ; be remeveth and. ſetteth up 
ah, put the kings of Syria and kings; he rewealeth the deep and 
, Alexander's furceffors. ſecret things; and the light dwellet 
i Us chargeth hy tines and the with bin, Dan, il, 21y 22, 
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horn, which that animal has between his eyes, repre. 
{ents the firſt King and founder of that monarchy. How 
did Daniel fee, that the Perſian empire thould be com. 
poled of two ditterent nations, Medes and Perſians ; ard 
that this empire ſhould be deflroyed by the power of 
the Grecians? Hou did he foreſee the rapidity of Alexan- 
der's conqueſts, which he fo aptly deſcribes by ſaving, 


hin fur 
Perhan 

(ICE Tit ) 
L'yypt, 

heir in 
ances, ? 
bent ane 


that he ?:uched nat the ground? How did he learn, that [ lea 
Alexander thould not have any ſucceſſor equal to him, Hu con 
and that the firſt monarch of the Grecian empire ſhould ons of 
be likewiſe the moſt powerful ? * By what other light Porphy 
than that of divine revelation could he diſcover, Condat 
Alexander would have no ſon to ſucceed him; that hs them 
empire would be diſmembered and divided into four prin- Wev ents, 
cipal kingdoms ; and his ſucceſſors would be of his m. WMldicion 
tion, but not of his blood; and that out of the ruins of 4 Befo 
monarchy ſo ſuddenly formed, ſeveral ſtates would be U muſt 
eſtabliſhed, ot which ſome would be in the eaſt, others in Holy ( 
the weſt, ſome in the ſouth, and others in the north. and the 
The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder thing a 
of the Gol and in the eleventh chapter, are no 1: power, 
aſtoniſhing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign „Pendant 
foretcl, that the fourth of Cyrus's ſucceſſors ſhould thoſe fa 
ather | together all his forces, to attack the Grecian Wſpread 
. How could this prophet, who lived ſo long Mvithita 
before the times of the 88 particularly deſcribe Nas bea. 
all the perſecutions, which Antiochus would bring upon ear in 
the Jews ; the manner of his aboliſhing the ſacrihces nd pid 
which were daily offered in the temple of Jeruſalem ; the Mit init; 
prophanation of that holy place, by ſitting up an idd well of 
thcrein ; and the vengeance which God would infli&t os Int 
him Mus con! 
* 4 3 : 3 15 Its proy 
na a mighty kin Mall tand but not in his power. Dan, viii. 2t, that * 

p, that. ſball rule with great domi- + Bebold, there fball flind up yl 
ion 2 And his kingdom Shall be i- three kings of 1 and ibe feu ſo, hay 
wided towards the four winds of ſhall be far richer than they al, riſticks 
2 ˙ ——̃ ne ro EE <0 
wor according to his dominion, which yiches be al flir up all aga.nji e 
he ruled. Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four king- realm of Grecia, Dan. xi. 2. there 1 


&oms ſhall tand up out the nation, 1 Xerxen 
| (f) 


GY © FF RU Ji 


tn fr it? (fy How could he, in the firſt year of the 
perlian cimpire, ſorctel the wars, which Alexander's 
ſucceſſors would make in the kingdoms of Syria and 
Fyypt, their mutual invalions of one another's territories, 
heir infincerity in their treaties, and their marriage-all1- 
ances, which wonld only be made to cloak their traudu- 
Jet and porfidious deſigns ? 

leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw 
the concluſion, which naturally reſults from theſe predic- 
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hould tions of Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, that 
light WP orphyry (g), a profeſſed enemy of the chriſtian religion, 
that Would find no other way of diſputing the divine original 
at his of them, but by pretending, that they were writ after the 
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events, and rather a narration of things palt, than a pra- 
diction of things to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, 
J muſt deſire the reader to remark what an oppoſition the 
Holy Ghoſt has put between the empires of the world 
and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. In the former every 
thing appears great, ſplendid, and magnificent. Strength, 
power, 90 and majeſty ſeem to be their natural at- 
tendants. In them we eaſily diſcern thoſe great warriors, 
thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe thunderbolts of war, who 
ſpread terror every where, and whom nothing could 
withltand. But then they are repreſented as wild bealts, 
as bears, lions, and leopards, whoſe ſole attribute is to 


pon ear in pieces, to devour, and to deſtroy. What an image 
ihce end picture is this of conquerors! How admirably does 
; the Hit inttruct us to leſſen the ideas we are apt to form, as 
1 1dol 


well of empires, as their founders, or governors. 

In the empire of Jeſus Chrilt it is quite otherwiſe. Let 
us conſider its origin and firſt riſe, or carefully examine 
ts progreſs and growth at all times, and we ſhall find, 


ct on 
him 


%% tat weakneſs and meanneſs, if I may be allowed to ſay 
fo ſo, have always outwardly been one of its true characte- 
3 4 rilticks, It is the leaven, the grain of muſtard ſeed, the 
% ſtone cut out of the mountain. And yet in reality 


there is no true greatneſs but in this empire. The eter- 


23 nal 


Y Dan, xi. 5-45. (g) S. Hieron. in Proem, ad com. in Dan» 
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nal Word is the founder and the king thereof. All ü. 
thrones of the earth come to pay homage to his, and 
bow themſelves before him. The end of his reign is the 
ſalvation of mankind ; it is to make them eternally h 


and to form to himſelf a nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, 
who are all of them ſo many kings and conquerors f 
is for their fakes only, that the whole world doth fubſilt; 
and when the number of them ſhall be complete, 

Then (ſays St. Paul) cometh the end and conſumma. 
tion of all things, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall have de- 
« livered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
« when he thall have put down all rule, and all autho- 


40 


« rity and power.“ 


Can à writer, who ſees in the prophecics of Daniel 
that the ſeveral empires of the world, after having ſub- 
filed the time deterinined for them by the ſovereign dif. 
poſer of kingdoms, do all terminate and center in the 
empire of Jeſus Chriſt? Can a writer, I ſay, amid? all 
taeſe prophane objects, forbear turning his eyes now and 
then towards that great and divine one, - and not have it 
always in-view, at leaſt at a diſtance, as the end and con- 


ſummation of all others. 


his labours and victories. 


— 


(+, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 


(7) E T us return to Cyrus. 
by his own natural ſubjects, and by thoſe of 
the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits d 


a Pv. 


1 


L 


"SECT. III. The laſt years of CYRUS. The deathif 
| that prince. | 


Being equally beloved 


His empire was. bounded on 


e ſummer. 


(7) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 233, $6 


the-calt by the river Indus, on the north by the Caſpian 
and Euxine ſeas, on the weſt by the Egean fea, and on 
the ſouth by Ethiopia and the ſea of Arabia. | 
bliſhed his refidence in the midſt of all theſe countries, 
ſpending generally ſeven months of the year at Babylon 
in the winter ſeaſon, becauſe of the warmth of that cli- 
mate; three months at Suſa in the ſpring time, and two 
months at Lebatana, during the heat of ch 
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Gen years being ſpent in this ſtate of tranquillity, 
Corus returned into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time 
tom his acceſſion to the whole monarchy : And this 
hes, that he uſed to go regularly into Perſia once a 
year. 
and Cyrus himſelf was grown pretty old, being at. this 
time about ſeverity years of age; thirty of which. had 
paiſed fince his being firſt made general of the Pertian 


torces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and ſeven from 


his beginning to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. 
To the very laſt he * enjoyed a vigorous ſtate of health, 


which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate lite. And 


as they, who give theralelvgs up to drunkenneſs and de- 
banch=ry, often feel all the infirmitics of age, even whilſt 
they are young, Cyrus on the contrary ina very advanced 
272 enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of youth. 


hen he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, - 
he ordered his children, and the chief officers of , the ſtate, 


to be aſſembled about him; and, aſter having.thanked 
the gods for all their favours towards him through the 
courſe of his life, and implored the like- protection for 
his children, his country, and his friends, he declared 
his eldeſt ſon, Cambyſes, his ſucceſſor, and lett the other, 
whoſe name was 8 ſeveral very conſiderable 
governments. He gave them both excellent inſtructions, 


by repreſenting to them, that the main ſtrength and 


ſupport of the throne was neither tlie vaſt extent of coun- 


tries, nor the number of forces, nor immenſe riches ;. 


but a due reſpect for the gods, a good underſtanding be- 
ween brethren, and the art of acquiring und preſerving 
true and faithful friends. ( 
* faid he, my dear children, in the name of the gods, 
* to reſpect and love one another, if you would retain 
any deſire to pleaſe me for the future. For I do not 
think you will efteem me to be no longer any thing, 
* decauſe you will not ſee me after my death. You 


.Q 4 « never 


Cyrus quidem apud Xenophon- gat ſe unquam ſenſiſſe ſenectutem ſu- 
tem co fermone, quem muriens ha- am imbecilliorem factam, quam ado- 
uit, cum admodum ſenen eſſet, ne- leſc-utia ſuiſſet, Cic, de Senect. n. 30. 


*. 


Cambyſes had been now dead for ſome time, 


« ] conjure you therefore, 
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« nevcrſaw my ſoul to this inſtant : You muſt have knowg 
„however by its actions that it really exiſted. Do von 
believe, that honours would ſtill be paid to thoſe whoſe 
« bodies are now but aſhes, if their fouls had no longet 
any being or power? No, no, my ſons, I could neter 
imagine, that the foul only lived whilſt in a mortal 
* body, and died when ſeparated from it. But if I mi. 


having C 
demands 
tres of 
meaſure, 


„take, and nothing of me ſhall remain after death, at Cyr 
* leaſt fear the gods, who never die, who ſee all thing, MA 
„and whofe power is infinite. Fear them, and let that prophan 
* fear prevent you from ever doing, or deliberating to requitite 
„do, any thing contrary to religion and juſtice, New preg 
« to them fear mankind, and the ages to come. The ability 1 
gods have not buried vou in obſcurity, but have expoſcd ſections 
you upon this great theatre to the view of the whole military 
« univerfe. If your actions are giültleſs and upright, be 1 
aſſured they will augment your glory and power. For my neſs ane 
* body, my ſons, when lite = forlook it, incloſe it neither It is 
„ in gold nor ſilver, nor any other matter whatſoever, hcld, W 
« RESTORE IT IMMEDIATELY TO THE EARTH. Can Make b 
« it be more happy than in being blended, and in a man- N 
« ner incorporated with the benefactreſs, and common 7 


* mother of human kind?” After having given his hand 
to be kiſſed by all that were prefent, finding himſelf at 
the point of death, he added theſe laſt words:“ Adieu, 
« dear children ; may yonr lives be happy; carry m ' 
« laſt remembrance nf Rb mother. Aid for nk — 3 
« faithful friends, as well abſcnt as preſent, receive thus - 00 
„ laſt farewel, and may you live in peace.” After 3 
having ſaid this, he covered his face, and died equally C Pp 
lamented by all his people. | the heb 
(a) The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE HIS BODY 


to ſee 
pable 


jealouſy 


* . Tent m 

TO THE FARTH, is in my opinion very remarkable. He * 
a - . . . A . . 9 Iced me 
would have thought it diſgraced and injured, if incloſe due 
in gold or ſilver. RESTORE IT To THE EARTH, lays access 
| he. Where did that prince learn, that it was from eendin, 
{ 


thence it derived its original? Behold one of thoſe preci- Wſc..Þq b 
ous traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after cured! 


having 


) A. M. 3475. Ant. J. C. 52% 
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having done good to his ſubjects during his whole life» 
demands to be incorporated with the earth, that benefac- 


refs of human race, to perpetuate that good, in ſome 
meaſure, even after his death, 


Tay 
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The 


Character and praiſe of CYRUs. 


Cyrus may juſtly be conſidered, as the wiſeſt con- 
queror, and the moſt accompliſhed prince to be found in 
prophane hiſtory. He was poſſeſſed of all the qualitics 
requiſite to form a great man; wiſdom, moderation, 
courage, magnanimity, noble ſentiments, a wonderful 
ability in managing men's tempers and gaining their at- 
fections, a thorough knowledge of all the parts of the 


* military art as far as that age had carried it, a vaſt extent 
be ot genius and capacity for forming, and an equal ſtead- 
r my neſs and prudence for executing the greateſt projects. 


It is very common for thoſe heroes, who ſhine in the 
field, and make a great figure in the time of action, to 
make but a very poor one upon other occaſions, and in 
matters of a different nature. We are aſtoniſhed, when 
we ſce them alone and without their armies, to find what 
a difference there is between a general and a great man; 
to ſee what low ſentiments and mean things they are 

pable of in private life ; how they are 2 by 
jealouſy, and governed by intereſt ; how diſagreeable and 
odious they render themſelves by their haughty deport- 
ment and arrogance, which they think neceſſary to pre- 
lerve their authority, and which only ſerve to make them 
hated and deſpiſed. 
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uy Cyrus had none of theſe defeAs. He appeared aw 
Dy the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt indiffe- 
He Nient matters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of which 
oled real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he thought of 


nothing more than to render himſelf affable, and eaſy of 
accels : And whatever he ſcemed to loſe by this condeſ- 
cending, humble demeanour, was abundantly compen- 
lated by the cordial affection, and ſincere reſpect it pro- 
Cured him from his people. 

-— Q's Never 


want, who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faithful friends, 
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Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art d 
inſinuation, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet {6 the mo 
little underitood or practiſed, He knew perfeRly wha cred I 
advantage may reſult from a ſingle word rightly timed, my 
from an obliging carriage, from a command tempere( (! g 
with reaſon, from a little praiſe in granting a favour, and Cy wool 
from ſoftening a refuſal with expreſſions of concern and tough 
good-will. His hiſtory abounds with beauties of tis“ 
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5 


te was rich in a ſort of wealth which moſt ſovereigns 


and whoſe indigence in that particular is concealed by 
the ſplendor and affluence, with which they are ſur- 
rounded. “ Cyrus was beloved, becaufe he himſelf had 
a love for others: For has a man any friends, or does 
he deſerve to have any, when he himſelf is void of 
friendſhip? Nothing affects us more, than to ſee in 
Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus lived and con- 
verſed with his friends, always preſerving as much dig- 
nity, as was requiſite to keep up a due decorum, and yet 
infinitely removed from that ill- judged haughtineſs, which 
deprives the great of the molt innocent and agreeable plea- 
ure in life, that of converſing freely and fociably with per- 
{ons of merit, though of an inferior ſtation. 

The ule he made of his friends may ſerve as a perfed 
model to all perfons in authority. (7) His friends had the pu 
received from him not only the liberty, but an exprels day, . 
command to tell him whatever they thought. And owes 
though he was much ſuperior to all his officers in under- Wl © * 
ſtanding, yet he never undertook any thing, without _ P! 
aſking their advice: And whatever was to be done, whe- ill 1.1 
ther it was to reform any thing in the government, o. " s 
make changes in the army, or to form a new enterprie, ..!“ 
he would always have every man ſpeak his ſentimem, . “ 
and would often make ufe of them to correct his own: ., © © 
So different was he from the perſon mentioned by Tac. wha 
tus, (m) who thought it a ſufficient reaſon for mo 

C Plut. I. iii. de Leg. p. 694. () Hiſt, I. i. c. 26. wk. 
* Klabcs amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Pancg. Trajany God wo | 
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t if WY te moſt excellent project or advice, that it did not pro- 
* cced from himſelf: Canſilii, quamvrs greg, quad iþje 


nn afferret, inimicuis. Kh 

( Cicero obſerves, that during the whole time of 
Cyrus's government he was never. heard to ſpeak one 
rough or angry word: Cujus ſummo in imperis nens un- 
q114mM verbum ullum aſperius evdivit, What a great en- 
comium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort ſen- 
tence ! Cyrus muſt. have been a very great maſter of him- 


med, 
Yered 
„ all 

and 
this 


eign : : naſt 
0 5 ſelf, to be able, in the midit of ſo much agitation, and in 
1 Wl ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſovereign power, 
. always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a itate of calmneſs 


and compolure, that no croſſes, diſappointments, or un- 
foreſcen accidents, ſhould ever rufile its tranquillity, or 
proveke him to utter any harſh or offenſive expreilion. 
But what was ſtill greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuation, that- all 
bis labours and endeavours ought to tend to the happi- 
neſs of his people; () and that it was not by the ſplendor of 
riches, by pompous -equipages, luxurious living, or a 
magnificent table, that a king ought to diſtinguith him- 
ſelf from his ſubjects, but by a ſuperiority of merit in 
every kind, and particularly by a conſtant indefatigable 
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reg WM care and vigtlance to promote their intereſts, and ſecure 
has WY tbe publick welfare and tranquillity.” He ſaid hinſelf one 
pref day, as he was diſcourſing with his courtiers upon the 
Ang a duties of a king, that a prince ought to conſider hi aſelf 
der- 4 * ſhepherd ; (the image under which both [igred 
. and prophane antiquity repreſented good kings) and ti at 
* he ought to have the ſame vigilance, -care, and goodneſs. 
t 08 It is his duty (ſays he) to watch, that his people may 
ric, live in ſafety and quiet; to charge himſelf with anxie- 
ene, cs and cares, that they may be exempt jrom them; 
un: to chuſe whatever is falutary for them, and remove 
a-“ What is hurtful and prejudicial; to place his delight in 
Ang 3 « {geing 
the 


% Lib, i. Epiſt. a. ad Q. fratrem. (9) Cyrop. I. i. p. 27. 
Jer. ſhalt feed my people, ſaid Aady Homer, in many places, 
buy % David, 2 Sam, v. 2. Ile | | 
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„ ſceing them increaſe and multiply, and valiantly ex. in the 
% poſe his own perſon in their defence and protection, him a! 
„ This (ſays he) is the natural idea, and the juſt image Nor all t! 
„of a good king. It is reaſonable at the fame time, time to 
« that his ſubjedls ſhould render him all the ſervice he WM:..cs. 
* {tands in need of; but it is ſtill more reaſonable, tha Would 
% he ſhould labour to make them happy; becauſe it is WM;ncans 
% for that very end that he is their king, as much as it WM;ntcnde 
is the end and office of a ſhepherd to take care of his being 
* flock.” were 0) 
Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian, and tobe ¶ In ſom 
king; to be for the people, and to be their ſovereign, is ing hir 
but one and the fame thing. A man is born for other, teacher 
when he is born to govern, becauſe the reaſon and end cf WM t11ral te 
governing others is only'to be uſeful and ſerviceable to WM to obe 
them. The very baſis and foundation of the condition of hardſhi 
princes is not to be for themſelves ; the very character of ſobriet 
their greatneſs is, that they are conſecrated to the publick Wl ſecn h 
ood. They may properly be conſidered as light, which Wl aFable, 
is placed on high, only to diffuſe and ſhed its beams on and pri 
every thing below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any Itn 
diſparagement to the dignity of the regal ſtate? molt p 
Tomes by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that Cy- WW mortal 
rus fonnded ſuch an extenſive empire in fo ſhort a time; ¶ this tr 
that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquelts for WW been a 
ſeveral years; that he made himſelf ſo much eſteemed and ¶ obſery; 
beloved, not only by his own natural ſubjects, but by al that ſu 
the nations he had conquered ; that after his death he fo exc 
was univerſally regretted as the common father of all e blance 
people. | : is a j 
We ought not for our parts to be ſurprized, that Cyns ” m 
was ſo accompliſhed in every virtue (it will eaſily be uu. j ice 
derſtood, that I fpeak only of pagan virtues) becauſe we as let 
know it was God himſelf, 3 had formed him to be 
the inſtrument and agent of his gracieus deſigns towars 
his peculiar people. 5 
When I fay that God himſelf had formed this prin 
I do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, 
that he immediately made him ſuch, as we admire 1 


* 
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ex- Jin the accounts we have of him in hiſtory. God gave 
tion, nim a happy genius, and implanted in his mind the Feds 
mage WH of all the nobleſt qualities, diſpoſing his heart at the ſame 
me, ume to aſpire after the moſt excellent and ſublime vir- 
ce he WT tucs. But above all he took care, that this happy genius 
that WH ſhould be cultivated by a good education, and by that 
tis Wmcans be prepared for the great ＋ for which he 
as it intended him. We may venture to ſay, without fear of 
ff his being miſtaken, that the greateſt excellencies in Cyrus 
were owing to his education, where the confounding him, 
to be in ſome ſort, with the reſt of the ſubjects, and the keep- 
n, ing him under the ſame ſubjection to the authority of his 
hen, teachers, ſerved to eradicate that pride, which is ſo na- 
nd cf WW tural to princes ; taught him to — to advice, and 
le to i to obey before he came to command; inured him to 
on 0! Wi hardſhip and toil ; accuſtomed him to temperance and 


ter of ſobriety ; and in a word rendered him ſuch, as we have 


blick ſecn him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modeſt, 
vuch BY affable, obliging, compaſſionate, an enemy to all luxury 
1s on and pride, and ſtill more fo to flattery. 
| It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of the 
molt precious and valuable gifts that heaven can make to 
mortal men. The infidels themſelves have acknowledged 
this truth; nor has the darkneſs of their falſe religion 
been able to hide theſe two remarkable truths from their 
obſervation, that all good kings are the gift of God, and 
that ſuch a gift includes many others; for nothing can be 
ſo excellent as that which bears the moſt perfect reſem- 
blance to the Deity ; and the nobleſt image of the Deity 
is a juſt, moderate, chaſte and virtuous prince, who 
* mn with no other view, than to eſtabliſh the reign of 
f ice and virtue. This is the iture which Pliny 

as left us of Trajan, and which has a great reſemblance 
with that of Cyrus. (p) Nullum eft præftabilius & pul- 
chrius Dei munus erga mortales, quam caſtus, & ſanctus & 
Deo ſimillimus princeps. 

hen I narrowly examine this hero's life, methinks 

there ſeems to have been one circumſtance wanting to his 


lo 
(Pp) Paneg. Traj, — 


| 


mity for ſome time, and of having his virtue tried hy 
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glory, which would have enchanced it exccedingly, | 
mean that of having ſtruggled under ſome grievous cal. 


im,: 
namel! 
he (t1}] 
from : 
And t 
againſt 


Tome ſudden turn of fortune. I know indeed, that ih 
emperor Galba, when he adopted Piſo, told him that the 
ſtings of proſperity were inhnitely ſharper than thoſe of 


adverlity ; and that the former put the ſoul to a much Th 
ſeverer trial than the latter: () Fortunam adhuc tantun regard 
| adverſam tuliſti; ſecundæ res acrioribus timilis explirant the nat 
animos. And the reaſon he gives is, that when misfor. touch 
tunes come with their. whole weight upon a man's ſoul, bition, 
ſhe exerts herſelf, and ſummons all her ſtrength to bear BY criti 
up the burden; whereas proſperity attacking the mind deferv« 
ſecretly or inſenſibly, leaves it all its weakneſs, aud i univer 
inſinuates a poiſon into it, by ſo much the more dau- £0! 
gerous, as it 1s the more ſubtle: Dua miſeriæ tolerantur, ¶ die co 
felicitate corrumpimur. perſon 
However, it muſt be owned that adverſity, when ſup- majoſt 
ported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted hes 
invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to a prince's glory, wer 
and gives him occaſion to diſplay many fine qualitics au '2,*<1 
virtues, which would have been-concealed in the boſomet bt in 
proſperity ; as a greatneſs of mind, independent of every en 
thing without; an unſhaken conſtancy, proof againſt th: if they 
ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortune; an intrepidity of foul ani Ih 
mated at the ſight of danger; a fruittulnels in expcdicnts thoſe 
improving even from crolles and diſappointments ; a pre- ideas a 
ſence of mind, which views, and provides againſt every upon e 
thing; and laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, that not only utc Wi and. tl 
to itſelf; but is capable of ſupporting others. 4 
* Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſolf in- [ 
forms us, that during the whole courſe of his life, which Cyrus 
was pretty long, the © happineſs of it was never inter- rent cl 
rupted by any unfortunate accident; and that in all his now d 
_ Yeligns the ſucceſs had anſwered his utmoſt expeCtation. relped] 
But he acquaints us dt the. ſame time with another thing 
almoſt incredible, and which was the ſource of al! that 5 
moderation and evenneſs of temper, ſo conſpicuous 1! WW ud 4a 
bim, vatæ do 
un U 


(2) Hiſt, lib. i. C. 15. : 1 Cyrop. 1, viii, p. 234. i 
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im, and for which he can never be ſuſſiciently admired; 
namely, that in the midſt of his uninterrupted proſperity 
he (til preſerved in his heart a ſecret fear, proceeding 
from the changes and misfortunes that might happen : 
And this prudent fear was not only a (s) preſervative 
againlt inſolence, but even againit intemperate joy. 


There remains one point more to be examined, with 


regard to this prince's reputation and character; I mean 
the nature of his victories and conqueſts, upon which I ſhall 
touch but lightly .. If theſe were founded only upon am- 
bition, injuſtice, and violence, Cyrus would be fo far from 
meriting the praiſes beſtowed upon him, that he would 
deſerve to be ranked among thoſe famous robbers of the 
univerſe, thoſe publick enemies to mankind *, who ac- 
knowledge no right but that of force ; who looked upon 
tie common rules of juſtice as laws which only private 
perſons were obliged to obſerve, and derogatory - to the 
majcſty of kings; who ſet no other bounds to their de- 


1zns and pretenſions, than their incapacity of carrying 
then any further; who ſacrificed the hves . of millions 
to their particular ambition; who made their glory con- 
ill in ſpreading deſolation and deſtruction, like fires and 
torrents; an f who reigned as bears and lions would do, 
it they were maſters. | | | 
This is indeed the true character of the greateſt part of 
thoſe pretended heroes the world admires ; and by ſuch 
Keas as theſe, we ought to correct the impreſſion made 
upon our minds by the undue praiſes of ſome hiſtorians, 


and the ſentiments of many deceived by falſe images of 


greatneſs. 


do not know, whetlicr J am not biaſſed in favour of 
Cyrus; but he ſeems to ine to have been of a very diffe- 
rent character from thofe conquerors, whom I have juſt 
now deſcribed. Not that I would juſtify Cyrus in every 
relpect, - or repreſent him as exempt from ambition, 
| | | which 
(s) Out era wiza $roviity Ad cu beate a. dar H. 

* 1d in ſumma fortuna æquius 11. xv. cap. 1, : 
| Quæ alia vita eſſet, i leones 


vate domus: de alienis certare re- urſique regnarent? Sen, de clem, 
dun Hudem ele. Tacit, Aunai, lib, i. cap. 26. 
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which vndoubtedly was the ſoul of all his undertaking ; 
but he certainly reverenced the faws, and knew that thc; 
are unjuſt wars, which whoever undertakes without 4 
juſt foundation, renders himſelf accountable for all the Lablif] 
lood that is ſhed. Now every war is of this ſort, to Fele 
which the prince is induced by no other motive than LAS 
that of enlarging his conqueſts, of acquiring a vain re. 4 E 
323 or rendering himſelf terrible to his neigh. | 
ours. 
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. "NE hat the 
(„) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the beginning of the 8 


war founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of hs. ey 
cauſe, and repreſented to his ſoldiers, in order to inſpire Ns Ca 
them with the greater courage and confidence, that they 
were not the aggreſſors; that it was the enemy that at- fers, 
tacked them; and that therefore they were entitled to the hild, x 
protection of the gods, who ſeemed themſelves to have bd ord 
put their arms into their hands, that they might fight in hild, b 
defence of their friends and allies, unjuſtly oppreſſed. If p by t 
we carefully examine Cyrus's conquelts, we ſhall fint iſh. 2 
that they were all conſequences of the victories he ob- Nine 
tained over Crœſus, king of Lydia, who was maſter of n his 
the greateſt part of the lefſer Aſta ; and over the king of 
Babylon, who was maſter of all upper Aſia, and _ 
other countries; both which princes were the aggrl- Hnned! 
ſors. by his 
With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus repreſented as n pe. 
one of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory ; and his na d. . 
reign jultly propoſed as the model of a perfect govern- 
ment, which it could not be, unleſs juſtice had been the 
baſis and foundation of it: * Cyrus a Xenzphonte ſcriptua 
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differ in their accounts of CyRvs. khind | 


ERODOTUS and Xenophon, who perfeQly agree Av 
in the ſubſtance and moſt eſſential part of Cyrus' h ory | 
hiſtory, and particularly in what relates to his _—_ , 
2 
00 Cyrop. 1, i. P. 25. * Cic. I. ö, Epiſt, 1. ad Q. fratrets (z) Her, 
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aint Babylon, and his other conqueſts; yet differ ex- 
emely in the accounts they give of ſeveral very impor- 
unt facts, as the birth and death of that prince, and the 
ubliſhment of the Perſian empire. I therefore think 
vſclf obliged to give a ſuccinct account of what Hero- 
jotus relates as to theſe points. 1 
% He tells us, as Juſtin does after him, that Aſtyages, 
ing of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dream, 
hat the fon, who was to be born of his daughter, would 
throne him, did therefore marry his daughter Mandana 
oa Perſian of an obſcure birth and fortune, whoſe name 
ras Cambyſes: This daughter being delivered of a fon, 
he king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal 
kcers, to deſtroy the infant. He, inſtead of killing the 
hild, put it into the hands of one of the king's ſhepherds, 
and ordered him to leave it expoſed in a foreſt. But the 
hild, being miraculouſly preſerved, and ſecretly brought 
p by the hepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be 
he ſame by his grandfather, who contented himſelf with ba- 
hig him to the molt remote parts of Perſia, and vented 
ll his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom 
e invited to a feaſt, and entertained with the fleſh of his 
dn ſon. Several years after, young Cyrus, being in- 
ormed by Harpagus who he was, and being encouraged 
dy his counſels and remonſtrances, raiſed an army 
n Perſia, marched againſt Aſtyag :s, came to a battle, 
nl defeated him, and fo transferred the empire from the 
ls to the Perſians. 
( The fame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner 
ile becoming ſo great a conqueror. This prince, ac- 
ording to him, carried his arms againſt the Scythians ; 
nd, after having attacked them, in the firſt battle feigued 
fight, leaving a. great quantity of wine and proviſions 
chund him in the field. The Scythians did not fail to 
ene the booty. When they had drank largely and were 
lleep, Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an eaſy 
ſctory, taking a vaſt number of priſoners, amongſt whom 
| was 


%) Her. J. i. o. 105130. Juſtia. I. i. c. 4, 6. l) Ibid. L. i. 
205 214. Juſtia, 5 ae 1.1 * * : 
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was the ſon of the queen, named Tomyris, who com. 
manded the army. This young captive prince, whom 
Cyrus refuſed to reſtore to his mother, being recovered 
from his drunken fit, and not able to endure to ſee him. 
ſelf a priſoner, killed himſelf with his own hand. His 
mother Tomyris, animated with a deſire of revenge, 
0 . . = 
gave the Perfians a ſecond battle, and feigning a flight, 4; 
they had done before, by that means drew them into an 
ambuſh, and killed above two hundred thouſand of chest 
men, together with their king Cyrus. Then ordering 
Cyrus's head to be cut off, the flung it into a veſſel full vi 
blood, inſulting him at the ſame time with theſe oppro- 
brious words, Naw glut thyſelf with blaad, in dubio, 
thou ha ſt always delighted, and sf which thy thirſt has ald. 
been inſatic6's, 
The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy, 
and firſt adventures, has much more the air of a romance, 
than of an hiſtory. And, as to the manner of his death, 
what probability is there, that a prince, ſo experienced 
in war, and no jeſs renowned for his prudence than tor his 
bravery, ſhould fo ealily fall into an ambuſcade laid by a 
woman for him? ()) What the ſame hiſtorian relates 
concerning his haſty violent paſſion, and his childith re- 
venge upon the river F in Which one of his ſacred horles 
was drowned, and Which ne immediately cauicd to 
be cut by his army into three hundred and ſixty channels, 
is directly repugnant tc the idea we have of Cyrus, u 
was a prince of extraordinary moderation and temper. 
Beſides, (z) is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who ws 
marching to the conqueſt of. Babylon, ſhould ſo id! 
waſte his time when ſo precious to him, ſhould ipend the 


' ardor of his troops in ſuch an unprofitable piece of work, 


and miſs the pananity of ſurpriſing the Babylonians, 
by amuſing himſelf with a ridiculous war with a river, 
inſtead of carrying it againſt his enemies? : 
But what decides this point unanſwerably in favour oi 
Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him and 
the 


( y) Her. J. i. c 189. (>; Sen. |. iii. de Ira, e 21. 
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e Holy Scripturc; where we fee, that inſtead of 
C:rus's having raiſed the Perſian empire upon the ruins 
o that of the Medes. (as Herodotus relates it) thoſe two 
rations attacked Babylon together, and united their forces, 
to reduce the formidable power of the Babylonian mo- 
narchy. 

From whence then could fo great a difference, as there 
s betucen theſe two hiſtorians proceed? Herodotus him- 
cn plains it to us. In the very place, where he gives 
the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that where he ſpeaks 
cf {1s death, he acquaints us, that even at that time thoſe 
no great events were related different ways. Herodotus 
loved that which pleaſed him belt, for it appears that 
he was fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and 
was very credulous. Xenophon was of a graver diſpo- 
won, and of lefs credulity ; and in the very beginning of 
his hiftory acquaints us, that he had taken great care and 
pains to inform himſelf of Cyrus's birth, 1 — and 
character. 


CHAP, II. 
The HISTORY of CAMBYSES. 


4 A S ſoon as Cambyſes was ſeated in the throne, he 

reſolved to make war againſt Egypt, for a par- 
ticular affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pre- 
tended to have received from Amaſis: Of this I have 
already given an account. But it is more probable, that 
Amaſis, who had ſubmitted to Cyrus, and become tri- 
butary to him, might draw this war upon himſelf, by 
refuſing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the ſame homage and 
_ to his ſucceſſor, and by attempting to ſhake off his 
yoke. 

) Cambyſes, in order to carry on the war with ſuc- 
ceſs, made vaſt preparations both by ſea and land. The 
Cypriots and Phœnicians furniſhed him with ſhips. As 
tor his land-army, he added to his own troops a great 
number of Grecians, Ionians, and Eolians, which made 


up 


(2) A. XI. 34. 75. Ant. J. . 529. Herod. J. ii. wy 1—3. (4) id. e. 4—9. 
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up the principal rk of his forces. But none was of fe) \ 
ee ſervice to him in this war, than Phanes of Ha— Plamm 
icarnaſſus, who being the commander of ſome auxiliary 11 
Greeks, in the ſervice of Amaſis, and being ſome way Ul be 
or other diſſatisfied with that prince, came over to Cam- Flamm 
byſes, and gave him ſuch intelligence concerning the for his 
nature of the country, the ſtrength of the enemy, and the obliged 
{tate of his affairs, as very much facilitated the ſucceſs of detwee! 
his expedition. It was particularly by his advice, that he mies, 
contracted with an Arabian king, whoſe territories lay Pro 
between the confines of Paleſtine and Egypt, to furniſh WI ® lo hi 
his army with water during their march through the quickly 
deſert, that lay between thoſe two countries: Which amy. 
agreement that prince fulfilled, by ſending the water on pot. 
the backs of camels, without which Cambyſes could Mempt 
never have marched his army that way. 1 ( 
(c) Having made all theſe preparations, he invaded tice of 
Egypt in the fourth year of his reign. . When he was ſeit wa 
arrived upon the frontiers, he was = that Amaſis MW eyptia 
was juſt dead, and that Pſammenitus, his ſon, who ſuc- lought, 
ceeded him, was buſy in gathering all his forces together, the Egy 
to hinder him from penetrating into his kingdom. Be- ſtone we 
fore Cambyſes could open a pallage into the country, it o loft, 
was neceſſary he ſhould render himſelf maſter of Fe. rough. 
luſium, which was the key of Egypt on the fide he in- of this 
vaded it. Now Peluſium was ſo ſtrong a place, that in fancy, v 
all likelihood it muſt have ſtopped him a great while, to go ur 
But according to Polyenus, to facilitate this enterpriſe, (% covered 
Cambyſes invented the following ſtratagem. Being in- Wer 
formed, that the whole garriſon conſiſted of Egyptians, e C 
he placed in the front of his army a great number ot cats, Wi lemph 
dogs, ſheep, and other animals, which were looked upon Mitylen 
as ſacred by that nation, and then attacked the city by bo ſumn 
ftorm. The ſoldiers of the garriſon not daring either to ple, trar 
fling a dart, or ſhoot an arrow that way, for fear of bim o 
hitting ſome of thoſe animals, Cambyſes became maſter NA 
af the place without oppoſition. ndignit) 
| When me n 


(c) Herod, l. iii. C IQ, (4) Polyen, 1. vii. 
4e Hero 
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e When Cambyſes had got poſſeſſion of the city 


Plammenitus advanced with a great army to ſtop his 
rogrels ; and a conſiderable battle enſued between them. 
1 Ko before they engaged, the Greeks, who were in 
pſammenitus's army, in order to be revenged of Phancs 
ſor his revolt, took his children, which he had been 
obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut their throats 
the ” : 972 
between the two camps, and in preſence of the two 
armics, drank their blood. This outrageous cruelty did 
not procure them the victory. The Perſians, enraged 
in ſo horrid a ſpectacle, fell upon them with great fury, 
we uickly routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian 
h my, of which the greateſt part were killed upon the 
ſpot. Thoſe that could fave themſelves eſcaped to 
Memphis. | 
„On the occaſion of this battle Herodotus takes no- 
tice of an extraordinary circumſtance, of which he him- 
ſelt was a witneſs. The bones of the Perſians and 


was 18. 
* Egyptians were ſtill in the place where the battle was 
nic. bought, but ſeparated from one another. The ſkulls of 


the Egyptians were ſo hard, that a violent ſtroke of a 


B. ſtone would hardly break them; and thoſe of the Perſians 
o loft, that you might break them, or pierce them 

ſy It W- 

Pe. rough, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable. The reaſon 


of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accuſtomed to have their heads ſhaved, and 
to go uncovered, whereas the latter had their heads always 
covered with their tiara's, which is one of their principal 
maments, 3 

e Cambyſes, having purſued the run-aways to 
emphis, ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of 
Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, 
to ſummon the inhabitants to ſurrender. But the peo- 
ple, tranſported with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore 


cert , . 
- * um to pieces, and all that were with him. Cambyſes, 
alter Wig ſoen after taken the place, fully revenged the 


ndignity, cauſing ten times as many Egyptians, of the 
nume nobility, as there had been of his people maſſacred, 
| to 


le) Herod. 1, ii. e. 11. (// Cap, 12. (g) Cap. 13. 
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to be publickly executed. Among theſe was the cd 


to 
ſon of Pſammenitus. As for the king himſelf, Cam- ep 
byſes was inclined to treat him kindly. He not only ch ast 
ſpared his life, but appointed him an honourable main- bacelets 
tenance. But the Feypttan monarch, litile affected Ents, at 
with this kind uſage, did what. he could to raiſe ney Keable 
troubles and commotions, in order to recover his King- Ethiopia 
dom; as a puniſhment for which he was made to drink WW + his at 


bull's blood, and died immediately. His reign laſted 


- erc, 1 
but ſix months; after which all Egypt ſubmitted to the 5 Eine 
conqueror. On the news of this ſucceſs the Lybians WW. the ki 
the 38 and the Barceans, all ſent ambaſladors 


hich 
with preſents to Cambyſes, to make him their ſub- Nai 


> Could 
miſſions. : . _,. . Wnbaſſad 
% From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which, te cc 
was the burying-place of the Tings of Egypt. As ſoon. pea. 
as he entered the palace, he cauſed the body of Amalis of thi: 
to be taken out of its tomb; and, after mg exposed. he 
it to a thouſand indignities in his own preſence, he the 1 
ordered it to be caſt into the fire, and to be burnt; which Camb 
was a thing equally contrary to the cuſtoms of the Perliang, tank 
and Egyptians. The rage this prince teſtified againſt te de Et 
dead carcaſe of Amaſis, ſhows to what a degree he hate RS 
his perſon. Whatever was the caufe of that averlion, it (1) Thi 
ſeems to have heen one of the chief motives Cambylcs ded 
had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 5 thout 
(i) The next year, which was the ſixth of his ri thing 
he reſolved to make war in three different countrics; einn 
againſt the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and td cep it ir 
Ethiopians. The firſt of theſe projects he was obliged ) As 
to. lay afide, becauſe the Phoenicians, without who! b detach, 
aſliſtance he could not carry on that war, refuſed to luc onians, 
cour him againſt the Carthaginians, who were ve troy th 
ſcended from them, Carthage being originally a TVo the 
colony. > „ch in 
(4) But, being determined to invade the other iy uth, br. 
nations, he ſent ambaſſadors into Ethiopia, who 1s my, th; 
that character were to act as ſpies for lum, to-lear! Meder it, 


u 
(5) Herod. lib, iii. c. 16. (7) Cap. 17, 11. (I]) Cap. 29% 
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te and ſtrength of the country, and give him intel- 
koence of both. They carried preſents along with them, 
yorn as the Perſians were uſed to make, as purple, golden 
in- baacelets, compound - perfumes, and wine. Theſe pre- 
ted ent, amongſt which there was nothing uſeful, or ſer- 
© WMriccable to life, except the wine, were deſpiſed by the 
g- chiopians ; neither did they make much more account 
ink Wt his ambaſſadors, whom they took for what they really 
ted Were, ſpies and enemies in diſguiſe, However, the king 
tell; Ethiopia was willing after his way, to make a preſent 
as ito the king of Perſia ; and taking a bow in his hands, 
do. nich a Perſian was ſo far from being able to draw, that 
ſub- e could ſcarce lift it, he drew it in preſence of the 
.. Wnbaſſadors, and told them: „This is the preſent and 
hich: the counſel the king of Ethiopia gives the king of 
(oo. Perſia, When the . ſhall be able to uſe a bow 
nal of this bigneſs and ſtrength, with as much eaſe as I 
01:08: ne now bent it, then let him come to attack 
= dhe Ethiopians, and bring more troops than 
Wm Cambyſes is maſter of. In the mean time, let them 
1120S: thank the gods for not having put it into the hearts of 
ſt eg ne Ethiopians to extend their dominions beyond their 
hatedſ on country.“ 5 4 I 
N, "ol This — having enraged Cambyſes, he com- 
wylcunded his army to begin their march immediately, 
thout conſidering, that he neither had proviſions, nor 
ny thing neceſſary. for ſuch an expedition: But he left the 
1:cians behind him, in his new - conquered country, to 
cep it in ſubjection during his abſence. 

n) As ſoon as he arrived at "Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
e detached fifty thouſand of his men againſt the Am- 
ionans, ordering them to ravage the country, and to 
roy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was fa- 
nous there. But, after they had made ſeveral days 
Parch in the deſert, a violent wind blowing from the 
uth, brought ſuch a vaſt quantity of ſand upon the 


By that the men were all overwhelmed, and buried 
nder it. | 
In 
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In the mean time, Cambyſes marched forwards like 
a madman towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding his 
being deſtitute of all ſorts of proviſions ; which quickly 
cauſed a terrible famine in his army. He had {til} time, 
ſays Herodotus, to remedy this evil: But Cambyſes would 
have thought it a diſhonour to have deſiſted from his 
undertaking, and therefore he proceeded in his expedition. 
At firſt his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and 
leaves of trees: But, coming afterwards into a county 


entirely barren, they were reduced to the neceſlity dt 


eating their beaſts of burthen. At laſt they were brought 
to ſuch a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to cat one 


another; every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being 


doomed to ſerve as meat for his companions ; a meat, (as 

Scneca, more cruel and terrible than tamine itſelf ; ( De. 

cimum guemgue fortitt, alimentum habuerunt fame ſaviu, 

Notwithſtanding all this, the king till perſiſted in his de- 

ſign, or rather in his madneſs, nor did the miſerable dcſola- 

tion of his army make him ſenſible of his error. But at 
length, beginning to be afraid for his own perſon, he 
ordered them to return. During all this dreadful famine 
among the troops (who would believe it?) there was no 
abatement of delicacies at his table, and camels were 

{till reſerved to carry his kitchen-furniture, and the in- 

ſtruments of his luxury: () Servabantur illi interim g- 

neroſe aves, & infirumenta epularum camelis vehebantur, 

cum ſortirentur milites ejus quis male periret, quis pq 
vrveret. 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatck 
art was loſt in this expedition, he brought back to 
hebes; (p) where he ſucceeded much better in the wa 

declared againſt the gods, whom he found more eaſy to 

de conquered than men. Thebes was full of temples 
that were incredibly rich and magnificent. All thele 

Cambyſes pillaged, and then ſet them on fire. The 

richneſs of theſe temples muſt have been valtly great, ſince 

the very remains, ſaved from the flames, amounted to 

an immenſe ſum, three hundred talents of gold, 2 * 

ouſan 


þ:) De Ira, 1, iii. c. 20, (6) bid. (p) Diod. Sic. J. i. P. 45 
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Ne thouſand three hundred talents of ſilver. () He like- 
his wile carried away at this time the famous circle of gold, 
ky WY that cncompailed the tomb of king Ozymandias, being 
nc, Wl three hundred and fifty-five cubits in circumference, and 
uid in which were repreſented all the motions of the ſeveral 
huis conſtellations. : 

jon. (r) From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where 
and Wl he difmiſled all the Greeks, and ſent them to their re- 
nt: ſpective homes: But on his return into the city, finding 
O18 & full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, ſuppoling 
iu an this to have been for the ill ſucceſs of his expedition, 


one He therefore called the magiſtrates before him, to know 
cz the meaning of theſe publick rejoicings ; and upon their 
ſays telling him, that it was becauſe they had found their god 
De- Apis, he would not believe them, but cauſed them to be 
put to death, as impoſtors that inſulted him and his mis- 
* tortunes. And then he ſent for the prieſts, who made 
ſola- 


him the ſame anſwer : Upon which he replied, that ſince 
their god was ſo kind and familiar as to appear among 
them, he would be acquainted with him, and therefore 
commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. But, 
when inſtead of a god he ſaw a calf, he was ſtrangely 
aſtoniſhed, and falling again into a rage, he drew out his 
dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beaſt; and then 
upbraiding the prieſts for their ſtupidity in worſhipping a 
brute for a god, ordered them to be ſeverely whipped, 
and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that ſhould be tound 
celebrating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain. The god was 


ut at 
1, he 
mine 
as no 
were 
e in- 
n ge- 
Hu, 


pej 


reateſ carried back to the temple, where he languiſhed of his 
ck 108 wound for ſome time, and then dicd. 
e War (s) The Egyptians ſay, that aſter this fact, which they 
ly 108 reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of impiety that 
ple Never was committed among them, Cambyſes grew mad. 
tcl But his actions ſhowed him to have been — long be- 
Ide tore, of which he continued to give various inſtances : 
nee Among the reſt, are the following: 
ted 0 ) He had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrus, beſides 
＋. Linſdf, and born of the ſame mother: His name, ac- 
P 115 8 biol. Sic. I. i. p. 46. (7) Her. 1. iii. c. 27-29. (5) Cap. 3» 
a Val. II. R cordir a 
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cording to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Herodotus 


calls him Smerdis, and Juſtin Mergis. He accompanied he fror 
Cambyſes in his Egyptian expedition. But being the MW tween 
only perſon among all the Perſians, that could draw the o far! 
bow, which Cambyſes's ambaſſadors brought him from ans. 
the King of Ethiopia, Cambyles from hence conceived ¶ priaceſ 
ſuch a jealouſy againſt him, that he could bear him no MW in; hin 
longer in the army, but ſent him back into Perſia, And MW a youn 
not long after dreaming, that ſomebody told him that ME brother 
Smerdis ſat on the throne, he conceived a ſuſpicion that N and he 
his brother aſpired to the throne, and ſent after him mightil 
into Perſia, Prexaſpes, one of his chief - confidents, NV ho be 
with orders to put him to death, which he accordingly MW werpin, 
executed, mind tl 
(2) This murther was the cauſe of another ſtill more WM ts ſain 
criminal. Cambyſes had with him in the camp his MW © mor: 
youngeſt ſiſter, whoſe name was Meroe. Herodotus ac- W in 
quaints us after what a ſtrange manner this ſiſter became MM vi!t11 cl 
his wife. As the princeſs was exceedingly beautiful, hat the 
Cambyſes abſolutely refolved to marry her. To that b-itcr e. 
end he called together all the judges of the Perſian nation, * H 
to whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, toe io b 
know of them, whether there was any law, that would ©: them 

allow a brother to marry a ſiſter. The judges, being un- 0! his 
willing on one hand directly to authoriſe ſuch an incel-Wf What his 
tuous marriage, and on the other, fearing the king's - admi. 
olent temper, ſhould they contradit him, endeavoured” qualit 
to find out a ſalvo, and gave him this crafty anſwer, Tha at you 
they had no law indeed which permitted a brother to © (replic 
marry his ſiſter, but they had a law which allowed te“ me of 
king of Perſia to do what he pleaſed. Which ſerving ll * diate] 
purpoſe as well as a direct approbation, he ſolemn ouring 
married her, and hereby gave the firſt example of i dene at 
inceſt, which was afterwards practiſed by moſt of hl io wa 
ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried ſo far as e the rc 
marry their own daughters, how repugnant ſoever it l his bow, 
to modeſty and good order. This fade he carried will *t his he 
him in all his expeditions, and her name being My 1 on 
aner t1 


(% Her, I. ili. c. 31, 32. 
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4 be from her gave that name to an iſland in the Nile, h-- 

je MW tween Egypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering of it; for 

bo far he advanced in his wild march againſt the Ethioni- 

mans. I he thing that gave occaſion to his murtherins this 

ed princeſs was as follows. One day Cambyſes was divert-, 
no Wl in; himſelt in ſeeing a combat between a young lion and 

nd WM a young dog: The lion having the better, another dog 

hat brother to him that was engaged, came to his affiſtance, 

hat and helped him to maſter the lion. This adventure 

im Nightly delighted Cambyſes, but drew tears from Meroe, 
ats, Nuho being obliged to tell her huſband the reaſon of ker 
gly Wl iccping, confelſed, that this combat made her call to 

mind the fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not had 

\ore te ſame good fortune as that little dog. IT here needed 
his no more than this to excite the rage oi this brutal prince, 
a- immediately gave her, notwithſtanding her being 
ame wich child, ſuch a blow with his foot on the belly, 
ful, hat ſhe dicd of it. So abominable a marriage deſerved ny 
that Ml better end. 


tion, ) He cauſed alſo ſeveral of the principal of his follow - 
s, to ers to be buried alive, and daily facrificed forne or othet 
ould ©: them to his wild fury. He had obliged Prexaſpes, one 
gun of his principal oſficers and favourites, to declare to him 
nceſ-· ¶ v hat his Perſian ſubjects thought and ſaid of him. «I hey 
s vi- i admire, Sir, (lays Prexaſpes) a great many excellent 
oured © qualities they ſee in you but they are ſomewhatmortificd 
That © at your immoderate love of wine,” —* Þ underſtand vou 
her toll © (replied the king) that is, they pretend that wine deprive: 
ed the © me of my reaſon. You fhall be judge of that imme- 
ng Vi 0 diately,“ Upon which he began to drink exceſſively, 
emu oaring it down in larger quantities, than ever he had 


of tha done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaſpes's ſon, 


of hight #110 was his chief cup-bearer, to ſtand upright at the end 
as el the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took 
r it W's bow, and levelled at him; and declaring that he aimed 
6 wid his heart, let fly, and actually ſhot him in the heart. 


Merot 


He then ordered his ſide to be opened, and ſhowing the 
| 


lather the heart of his ſon, which the arrow had pierced, 
R 2 _ aiked 
) {x} Her, I, 111. C. 34. 35. Sen. J. 111. de Ira, 8 
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aſked him, in an inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had nc 
a fleady hand? "The wretched father, who ought not to 
have had either voice or life remaining after a ſtroke like 
this, was ſo mean- ſpirited as to reply: *“ Apollo himſelf 
could not have ſhot better.” Seneca, who copied this 
ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhown his deteſtation 
of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns {till 
more the cowardly and monſtrous flattery of the father; 
Sceleratins telum ullud laudatum eft quam miſſums. | 

(y) When Creoeſus took upon him to adviſe Cambyſc 
againſt theſe proceedings, and laid before him the ill con- 
ſequences they would lead to, he ordered him to be put 
to death. And, when thoſe who received his orders, 
knowing he would repent of it the next day, deferred the 
execution, he cauſed them all to be put to death, becauſe 
they had not obeyed his commands, though at the ſame 
time he expreſſed great joy that Croeſus was alive. 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyſcs's 
ſatrapæ, who had the government of Sardis, after a very 
ſtrange and extraordinary manner brought about the death 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The ſtory of this Poly- 
crates 1s of ſo ſingular a nature, that the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed, if J repeat it here. | 

(z) This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole courſe of his life had been perfectly proſperous and 
ſucceſsful in all his affairs, and had never met wth the 
lealt diſappointment, or unfortunate accident, to diſturb 
his felicity. Amaſis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally 
thought himſelf obliged to ſend him a letter of admonition 
upon that ſubject. In this letter he declared to him, that 
he had terrible apprehenſions concerning his condition; 
that ſuch a long and uninterrupted courſe of proſper! 
was to be ſuſpected, that ſome malignant invidious gol 
who looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous ce, 

would certainly ſooner or later bring ruin and defiruction 
upon him ; that, in order to prevent ſuch a fatal ſtroke, he 
adviſed him to procure ſome misfortune to * k 

(lily 


O) Her, I. iii. c. 36, (2) Ibid, c. 3943, 
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me voluntary loſs, that he was perſuaded would prove a 

ſenſible mortification to him. 
Ot The tyrant tollowed his advice. Having an emerald 
o MW ring which he mightily eſteemed, particularly for its curious 
ke MW workmanthip, as he was walking upon the deck of one of 
of bis galleys with his courtiers he threw it into the ſea 
his W without any one's perceiving what he had done. Not 
on many days after, ſome fiſhermen, having caught a fiſh of 
till WW an extraordinary bigneſs, made a preſent of it to Polycrates, 
er: When the fiſh came to be opened, the king's ring was 

found in the belly of it. His ſurprize was very great, 
iſes and his joy ſtill greater. 


on- When Amaſis heard what had happened, he was very 
but differently affected with it. He writ another letter to 
ers, Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the mortification of 


the {ccing his friend and ally fall into ſome grievous calamitx, 
aule he from that time renounced his friend{hip and alliancd. 
ame A (trange, whimſical notion this! as if friendſhip was 
merely a name, or a title, deſtitute of all ſubſtance aud 


ſes's rcality. 
very (a) Be that as it will, the thing however did really happen 
cath as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some years after, 


oly- 
not 


about the time Cambyſes fell ſick, Oretes, who, as I ſaid 
before, was his governor at Sardis, not being able to bear 
the reproach which another /atzrapa had made him in a 


the private quarrel, of his not having yet conquered the itle of 


and WJ Samos, which lay fo near his government, and would be 
the {0 commodious for his maſter ; Oretes upon this reſolved 
{turd WY at any rate to deſtroy Polycrates, that he might get poſſeſſion 
| ally of the iſland. The way he took to effect his deſign was 
tion this. He feigned an inclination upon ſome pretended 
, that WI diſcontent to revolt from Cambyſes ; but mult firſt take 
tion; care, he ſaid how to ſecure his treaſure and effects; for 
per which end he was determined to depoſit them in the hands 
is coli o! Polycrates, and at the ſame time make him a preſent 
sche, ol one half of it, which would enable him to conquer 


Iction 
ke, he 
If by 
ſons 


Ironia and the adjacent iſlands, a thing he had long had in 
view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and 
R 3 paſſionately 


(a) Her, I. iii. c. 120125» 
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paſſionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. 


He there. 
tore laid that double bait before him, by which he equally 


tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he 
might not raſhly engage in an affair of that importance, 
thought it proper to inform himſelf more ſurcly of the 
matter, bod to that end ſent a meſſenger of his own to 
- Sardis. - When he came there, they thowed him a vali 
number of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth 
filled with ſtones, and having only the mouth of them 
covered over with gold. As ſoon as he was returned 
home, Polycrates, impatient to go and ſeiſe his prey, ſet 
out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends; 
and took along with him Democedes, a celebrated phyli. 
cian of Crotona. Immediately on his arrival Oretes had 
him arreſted, as an enemy to x & ſtate, and as ſuch cauſed 
him to be hanged : In ſuch an ignominious and ſhameſul 
mannner did he end a lite, which had been but one con— 
tinued ſeries of proſperity and good fortune. 

() Cambyſes, in the beginning of the eighth year of his 
reign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perſia, When 
he came into Syria, he found an herald there, ſent from 
Suſa to the army, to let them know that Smerdis the ſon 
of Cyrus, was proclaimed king, and to command them all 
to obey him. This event had been brought about in this 
manner. Cambyſes, at his departure from Suſa on his 
Egyptian expedition, had left the adminiſtration of 
affairs during his abſence in the hands of Patifithes, one 
of the chief of the Magi. This Patiſithes, had a bi- 
ther extremely like Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, and Wia 
perhaps for that reaſon was called by the ſame name. 1s 
ſoon as Patiſithes was fully aſſured of the death of that 
prince, which was concealed from the publick, knowing, 


at the ſame time, that Cambyles indulged his extravagance 
to ſuch a degree that he was grown inſupportable, be 

laced his on brother upon the throne, giving out that 
8 was the true Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus; and immed- 
ately deſpatched heralds into all the parts of the empire, ta 


Site 


(3) Her, I. iii. c. 61. 
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gie notice of Smerdis's acceſſion, and to require all the 
ſubjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

(e) Cambyſes cauſed the herald that came with theſe 
orders into Syria, to be arre{ted ; and having {trictly 
examined him in the preſence of Prexaſpes, who had 
received orders to kill his brother, he found that the 
true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he, who had uſurped 
the throne, was no other than Smerdis the Magian. 
Upon this he made great lamentations, that being 
deceived by a dream, and the identity of the names, he 
had been induced to deſtroy his own brother; and imme- 
diately gave orders for his army to march, and cut off the 
ulurper. But, as he was. mounting his horle for this 
expedition, his ſword {lipped out of its ſcabbard, and gave 
him a wound in the thigh, of which he died ſoon after. 
ihe Egyptians remarking that it was in the ſame part 
of the body where he had wounded their god Apis, reckoned 
t as a judgement upon him for that ſacrilegious im- 
PICLY, 

] While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the 
oracle of Butus, which was famous in that country, he 
was told that he ſhould die at Ecbatana; which under- 


ſtanding of Ecbatana in Media, he reſolved to preſerve . 


lus life by never going thither ; but what he thought to 
avoid in Media, he foundin Syria.. For the town, where 
he lay ſick of this wound, was of the ſame name, being 
alſo called Ecbatana. Of which when he was informed. 
taking it for certain that he muſt die there, he aſſembled 
all the chief of the Perſians together, and repreſenting to 
them the true ſtate of the caſe, that it was Smerdis, the 
Magian, who had uſurped the throne, earneſtly exhorted 
them not to ſubmit to that impoſtor, nor to ſuffer the 
lovereignty to paſs from the Perſians again to the Medes 
ot which nation the Magian was, but to take care to ſet 
up a king over them of their own people. The Perſians 
muünking that he ſaid all this out of hatred to his brother, 
had no regard to it ; but upon his death quietly ſubmitted 
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to him whom they found on the throne, ſuppoſing him, denefit 
be the true Smerdis. | 


(e) Cambyſes reigned ſeven years and five months, In = M 
ſcripture he is called Ahaſuerus. When he firlt came tg (h) 
the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their addreſſes | 


directly to him, deliring him to hinder the building of _ 
their temple. And their application was not in vain, ſuſpe& 
Indeed he did not openly revoke the edit of his father — 
Cyrus, perhaps out of ſome remains of reſpect for hi Atoſſa 
father's memory, but in a great meaſure fruſtrated his Otane 
intent, by the many diſcouragements he laid the Jews man ſe 
under; fo that the work went on very flowly during his her, v 
reign. Cyrus 
HK. III. never 

The HISTORY of SMERDIS, the Magian. He — 

Atoſſa 


＋ HIS prince is called in ſcripture Artaxerxes. s wheoth 
ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, by the death d hint! 
Cambyſes, (/) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to 


* they 1 
him, ſetting forth what a turbulent, ſeditious, and rebel- WM thereti 
lious people the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they WM of her 


obtained an order from the king prohibiting the Jews her, tl 
from proceeding any further in the rebuilding of their WM take t 


city and temple. So that the work was ſuſpended till whoth 
the ſecond year of Darius, for about the ſpace of two WW cauſed 
* ſome 


The Magian, ſenſible how important it was for hin had c- 
that the impoſtor ſhould not be diſcovered, affected {on of 


according to the cuſtom of the eaſtern monarchs in tl: WM and th 
times, never to appear in publick, but to live retired in her. 

his palace, and there tranſact all his affairs by the inter- the ne 
courſe of his-eunuchs, without admitting any but his to, an 
molt intimate confidents to his preſence. the ſe 


(2) And the better to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion was d 
of the throne he had uſurped, he ſtudied from his fi ( 
acceſſion to gain the affections of his ſubjects, by grant- bre n 
ing them an exemption from taxes, and from all military illuſtr 
ſervice for three years; and did ſo many things * * 

ene, 


. K er. L. fle. 55. A. M. 3482, Ant J. C. 522 H Ibid, 1 
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benefit, that his death was much lamented by the gene- 
rality of the Perſians on the revolution that happened 
afterwards. 

V But theſe very precautions, he made uſe of to keep 
himſelf out of the way of. being diſcovered cither by the 
nobility or the people, did but make it the more 
ſuſpected, that he was not the true Smerdis. He had 
married all his predeceſſor's wives, and among the reſt 
Atoſſa a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma a daughter of 
()tanes, a noble Perſian of the firſt quality. This noble- 
man ſent a truſty meſſenger to his daughter, to know of 
her, whether the king, was really Smerdis, the ſon of 
Cyrus, or ſome other man. She anſwered, that having 
never ſeen Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, the could not tell. 
He then by a ſecond meſſage deſired her to inquire of 
Atoſſa, (who could not but know her own brother) 
whether this were he or not. Whereupon ſhe informed 
him that the preſent king kept all his wives apart, fo that 
they never could converſe with one another, and that 
therefore ſhe could not come at Atoſſa, to aſk this queſtion 
of her. He ſent hera third meſſage, whereby he directed 
her, that when he ſhould next he with her, ſhe ſhould 
take the opportunity, when he was faſt alleep, to tee] 
whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus having 
cauſed the ears of Smerdis the Magian to be cut off tor 
ſome crime, he told her, that if the perſon ſhe lay with 
had cars, ſhe might ſatisfy herſelf, that he was Smerdis the 
ſon of Cyrus; but, if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, 
and therefore unworthy of poſſeſſing either the crown or 
her. Phedyma, having received theſe inſtructions, took 
the next opportunity of making the tryal ſhe was directed 
to, and finding that the perſon ſhe lay with had no eats, 
the ſent word to her father of it, whereby the whole fraud 
was diſcovered. 

) Otanes immediately entered into a conſpiracy with 
hve more of the chief Perſian nobility z; and Darius, an 
illuſtrious Perſian nobleman, whoſe 2 Hyſtaſpes wes 
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governor of “ Perſia, coming very ſeaſonably, as they 
were forming their plan, was admitted into the aflociation 
and vigoroutly promoted the execution. The affair was 
conducted with great ſecrecy, and the very day fixcd, leit 
it ſhould be d:{covered, 

(+) While they were concerting their meaſures, an extra. 
ordinary occurrence, which they had not the leaſt expeQa- 
tion of, ſtrangely perplexed the Magians. In order to 
remove all ſuſpicion, they had propoſed to Prexaſpes, and 
obtained a promiſe from him, that he would publickly de- 
Clare before the f who were to be aſſemled for that 
purpoſe that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, 
the fon of Cyrus. When the people were allembled, 
which was on the very ſame dayPrexaſpes ſpoke from the 
top of a tower, and tothe great aſtonithment of all preſent, 
{incerely declared all that had paſſed; that he had killed 
with his own hand Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, by Camby. 
ſes's order; that that perſon who now poſſeſſed the throne 
was Smerdis the Magian; that he begged pardon of the gods 
and men for the crime he had committed, by compulſion 
and againſt his will. Having 
headlong from the top of the tower, and broke his neck, 
It is eaſy to imagine, what confuſion the news of this ac- 
cident occaſioned in the palace. | 
(.) The conſpirators, without knowing any thing ot 
what had happened, were going to the palace at this 
juncture, and were ſuffered to enter unſuſpected. For 
the outer guard knowing them to be perſons of the 
firſt rank at court, did not ſo much as aik them any 
queſtions. But coming near the king's apartment, and 
hnding the officers there unwilling to give them admittance 
they drew their ſcymitars, fell upon the guards, and forced 
their paſſage. - Smerdis the Magian and his brother who 
were deliberating together upon the affair of Prexalpes, 
hearing a ſudden uproar, ſnatched up their arms, made 
the belt defence they could, and wounded ſome of the 
conſpirators One of the two brothers being wy 
, | Ich, 


* Theprovince ſo called. 
(4) Cap. 76—78, (mn, Her J. iii. 74—75. 
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killed, the other fled into a diſtant room to ſave himſelt 
was purſued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas 
having ſeiſed him, held him faſt in his arms; but, as it 
was quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to kill 
him, leſt at the ſame, time he ſhould kill his friend. 
Gobryas, judging what it was that reſtrained him, obliged 
him to run his ſword through the Magian's body, though 
he ſhould happen to kill them both together. But Darius 
did it with ſo much dexterity and good fortune that he 
killed the Magian without hurting his companion. 

(n) In the fame inſtant, with their hands all ſmeared 
with blood, they went out of the palace, expoſed the heads 
of the falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patilithes to the eye 
of the people, and declared the whole impoſture. Upon 
this the people grew ſo enraged againſt the impoſtors, that 
they fell upon their whole fect, and flew as many of them 
as they could find. For which reafon the day, on which 
this was done, thenceforward became an annual feſtival 
among the Perſians, by whom it was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. It was called The flaughter if the Magi: 
nor durſt any of that fect appear in publick upon that 
icityal, | 

When the tumult and diſorder, inſeparable from ſuch 
an event, were appeaſed, the lords, who had flain the 
uſurper, entered into conſultation among themſelves what 
lort of government was molt proper for them to eltablith. 
Otanes, who ſpoke firſt, declared directly againſt monarchy 
ſtrongly repreſenting and exaggerating the dangers and 
inconveniencies, to which that form of government was 
liable; chiefly flowing, according to him, from the abſolute 
and unlimited power annexed to it, by which the moſt 
virtuous man is almoſt unavoidably corrupted. He there- 
fore concluded, by declaring for a popular government. 
Megabyſus, who next delivered his opinion, admitting all 
that the other had ſaid againſt a monarchical government, 
confuted his reaſons for a democracy. He repreſented the 
people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, that 
acts only by caprice and paſſion. A king, ſaid he, knows 
hat he does: But the people neither know nor hear 

R 6 any 
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« any thing; and blindly give themſelves up to thoſe whg 
« know how to amuſe them.”* He therefore declared for 
an ariltocracy, wherein the ſupreme power 1s confided tg 
a few wiſe and experienced perſons. Darius, who ſpoke 
laſt, ſhowed the inconveniencies of an ariſtocracy, other. 
wiſe called oligarchy ; wherein reign diſtruſt, envy, dilſen- 
ſions, and ambition, all natural ſources of faction, ſedition, 
and murther ; tor which there is uſually no other remedy 
than ſubmitting to one man's authority ; and this is called 
monarchy, which of all forms of government is the mot 
commendable, the ſafeſt, and the molt advantageons ; in- 
expreſſibly great being the good that can be done by a 
prince, whoſe power 1s equal to the goodneſs of his incli- 
nations. © In ſhort, ſaid he, to determine this point by 
a fact which to me ſeems deciſive and undeniable, to 
« what form of government is owing the preſent greatneſs 
of the Perſian empire? Is it not to that which J am now 
« recommending?“ Darius's opinion was embraced by 
the reſt of the lords ; and they 3 that the monarchy 
ſhould be continued on the ſame footing whereon it had 
been eſtabliſhed by Cyrus. 

(n) The next lion was to know, which of them 
ſhould be king, and how they ſhould proceed to the elec- 
tion. This they thought fit to refer to the gods. Accord- 
ingly they agreed to meet the next morning, by ſun-riling 
on horſeback, at a certain place in the ſuburbs of the cuy ; 
and he, whoſe horſe firſt neighed, thould be king. For 
the ſun being the chief deity of the Perſians, they imagined 
that taking this courſe, would be giving him. the honour 
of the election. Darius's groom, hearing of the agree- 
ment, made uſe of the following artifice to ſecure the 
crown to his maſter. He carried the night before, a mare 
into the place appointed for their mecting the next day, 
and brought to her his maſter's horſe. The lords aſſem- 


bling the next morning at the rendezvous, no ſooner was 
Darius's horſe come to the place where he had ſmelt the 
mare, but he fell a neighing ; whereupon Darius was 
ſaluted king by the others, and placed on the throne. He 
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was the ſon of Hyſlaſpes a Perſian by birth and of the royal 


family of Achæmenes. 

The Perſian empire being thus reſtored and ſettled 
by the wifdom and valour of theſe ſeven lords, they were 
raiſed by the new king to the higheſt dignities, and 
honoured with the moſt ample privileges. They had 
acceſs to his perſon whenever they would, and in all 
ublick affairs were the firſt to deliver their opinions. 
Whereas the Perſians wore their tiara or turban with the 
top bent backwards, except the king, who wore his erect ; 
theſe lords had the privilege of wearing theirs with the 
top bent forwards, becauſe, when they attacked the Magi 
they had bent theirs in that manner, the better to know 
one another in the hurry and confuſion. From that time 
forwards the Perſian kings of this family always had ſeven 
counſellors, honoured with the fame privilege. 

Here I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Perſian empire 
iclerving the remainder of it for the following volumes. 


. 


The manners and cuſtoms * the ASSYRIANS, BABY- 
LONIANS, LYDIANs, MEDEs, and PERSIANS. 


SHALL give in this place a joint account of the 
manners and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, be- 
cauſe they agree in ſeveral points; and if I was to treat 
them ſeparately, I ſhould be obliged to make frequent 
repetitions 3 and that, excepting the Perſians, the ancient 
authors ſay very little of the manners of the other 
nations. i ſhall reduce what I have to ſay of them to 
theſe four heads. 1 
IJ. Their government. 
II. Their art of war. 
III. Their arts and ſciences: And 
IV. Their religion. 
After which I ſhall lay down the cauſes of the declenſion 
and ruin of the great Perſian empire. 
ARTICLE 
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Ae I. 
Of GOVERNMENT, 


F TER a ſhort account of the nature of the govern. 
A ment of Perſia, and the manner of educating the 
children of their kings, I ſhall proceed to conſider theſe 
few things: Their publick council, wherein the affairs 
of ſtate were conſidered ; the adminiſtration of jultice ; 
their care of their provinces z and the good order obſerved 
in their revenues. 


SECT. I. Their monarchical form of government. The 
reſpect they paid their kings. The manner of educating 
their children. 


ONARCHICAL, or regal government, as we call 

it, is of all others the molt ancient, the moit univerſal, 
the beſt adapted to keep the people in peace and union, 
and the leaſt expoſed to the revolutions and viciflitudes 
incident to ſtates. For theſe reaſons the wiſeſt writers 
among the anciens, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and, 
before them all, Herodotus, have thought fit to prefer this 
form of government to all others. It is likewif: the only 
form that was ever eſtabliſhed among the caltern nations, 
a republican government being utterly unknown in that 

art of the world. 

(p) Thoſe people paid extraordinary honours to the 
prince on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they reſpected 
the character of the deity, whoſe image and vice-gerent he 
was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by 
the hands of the ſupreme governor of the world, and 
clothed with his authority, and power, in order to be the 
miniſter of his providence, and the diſpenſer of his good- 
neſs towards the people. In this manner did the Pagans 
themſelves in old times both think and ſpeak : * (% 
Principem dat Deus, qui erga omne hominum genus vice 


ua fungatur, 
f/m Theſe 


(p) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125, ad Prine. indoc, p. 7 80. 
7) Plin, in Paneg. Traj. 
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Theſe ſentiments are very laudable and juſt. For 
certainly the molt profound reſpect and reverence are 
due to the ſupreme power; becauſe it cometh from God 
and is entirely appointed for the good of the publick : 
Beſides, it is evident, that an authority not reſpected 
according to the full extent of his commiſſion, muſt 
thereby either become uſeleſs or at leaſt very much limited 
in the good effects, which ought to flow from it. But in 
the times of paganiſm theſe honours and homages, though 


Juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, were often carried too 


far; the chriſtian being the only religion, that has known 
how to keep within bounds in that particular. * We 
honour the emperor, ſaid Tertullian in the name of all the 
Chrittians ; but in ſuch a manner, as is lawful for us, and 
proper for him; that is, as a man, who is next after God 
in rank and authority, from whom he has received all 
that he is, and whatever he has, and who knows no ſape- 
rior but God alone. For this reaſon he calls in another 
place the emperor a ſecond majeſty, inferior to nothing but 
the ſirſt: (r) Religio ſecunde majeſtatis. 

Among the Aflyrians, and more particularly among the 
Perſians, the prince uſed to be ſtiled, The great king, the 
king of kings. Two reaſons might induce thoſe princes 
to take that oſtentatious title. 'I he one, becauſe their 
empire was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all 
united under one head: I he other becauſe they had 
ſeveral kings, their vaſſals, either in their court or depen- 
dent upon them. 40 

(s) The crown was hereditary among them, deſcending 
from father to ſon, and generally to the eldeſt, When an 
heir to the crown was born, all the empire teſtified 
their joy by ſacrifices, feaſts, and all manner of publick 
rejoicings; and his birth-day was thenceforward an 
annual feſtival, and day of ſolemnity for all the Per- 


ſians. 
The 


{r) Apolog. c. i. p. 35. (s) Plat. in Alcib. c. 1. p. 121. 

* Colimus Imperatotem, ſic, dum, & quicquid eſt a Deo con- 
quomodo & nobis licet, & ipſi ex- ſecutum, & ſolo Deo minorem, 
trait; ut hominem a Deo ſecun- Tertul. L ad Scap. 
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empire 1s admired by Plato, and recommended to the 
Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurſe, 
who generally was a woman of mean and low con- 
dition: But from among the eunuchs, that is, the chicf 
officers of the houſehold, ſome of the moſt approved merit 
and probity were choſen, to take care of the young prince's 

erſon and health till he was ſeven years of age, and to 
2 to form his manners and behaviour. He vas then 
taken from them and put into the hands of other maſters, 
who were to continue the care of his education, to teach 


him to ride as ſoon as his ſtrength would permit, and to 


exerciſe him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to 
attain ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt, and molt virtuous 
men of the ſtate, were appointed to be his preceptors, 
The firſt, ſays Plato, taught him magick, that is, in their 


language, the worſhip of the gods according to their ancient 
maxims, and the laws of Zoroalter, the ſon of Oromaſus; 


he alſo inſtructed him in the principles of government. 


The ſecond was to accuſtom him to fpeak truth, and to 
adminiſter juſtice. The third was to teach him not to be | 
overcome by pleaſures, that he might be truly a king, and 


always free, maſter of himſelf and his deſires. The fourth 


was to fortify his courage againſt fear, which would have | 


made him a ſlave, and to inſpire him with a noble and 


prudent aſſurance, fo neceſſary for tnoſe that are born to | 


command. Each of theſe governors excelled in his way, 
and was eminent in that part of education aſſigned to him. 
One was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in 
religion, and the art of governing ; another for his love ol 
truth and juſtice; this tor his moderation and abſtinence 
from — 
uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know whether ſuch a diverſity of maſters, who, 
without doubt, were of different tempers, and perhaps had 
different intereſts in view, was proper to anſwer the end 


propofed; or whether it was poſſible that four men ſhould} 


agree 


(tr) Plat. in Alcib, c. i. p. 121. 


() The manner of educating the future maſter of the 


ures; that for a ſuperiour ſtrength of mind and 
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rer together in the ſame principles, and harmonioully 
purſue the ſame end. Probably, the reaſon of having ſo 
many was, that they apprehended it impoſlible to find an 
one perſon poſſeſſed of all the qualities they judged neceſ- 
ſary for giving a right education to the preſumptive heir 
of the crown ; fo great an idea had they, even in thoſe 
corrupt times, of the importance of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the 
ſame place, was fruſtrated by the luxury, pomp, and mag- 
mhcence, with which the young prince was Den, 
by che numerous train of attendants that paid him a ſervile 
ſubmiſſion; by all the appurtenances and equipage of a 
voluptuous and effeminate life, in which pleaſure, and the 
inventing of new diverſions, ſeemed to engroſs all attention; 
dangers which the moſt excellent diſpoſition could never 
ſurmount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the 
cigning pleaſures, againſt which no education is a ſuffi- 
cient defence. 

The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate only 
% the children of Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longimanus, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Xerxes, in whoſe time lived 
Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue, from whence 
this obſervation is taken. For Plato, in another paſſage, 
which we ſhall cite hereafter, informs us, that neither 
Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of giving the princes, their 
ſons, a good education; and what we find in hiſtory con- 
cerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reaſon to believe 
that he was more careful than his predeſſors in the point 
of educating his children; but was not much imitated in 
that reſpect by his ſucceſſors. 
SECT. II. The public council, wherein the affairs of ſlate 

are conſidered. . b 


S abſolute as the regal authority was among the Per- 
ſians, yet was it, in ſome meaſure, kept within 


bounds by the eſtabliſhment of this council, appointed by 


the ſtate ; a council, which conſiſted of ſeven of the Princes 
er chief lords of the nation, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for JT 
WIIdom 
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wiſdom and abilities, than for their extraction. 


We 
have already ſeen the origin of this eſtabliſhment in the 


conſpiracy of the ſeven Perſian noblemen, who entered 
into an aſſociation againſt Smerdis, the Magian, and killed 
him. 

The ſcripture relates, that Ezra was ſent into Judea, 
in the name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes and 
his ſeven counſellors: () Lim before the king and hi; 
ſeven counſellors. The ſame ſcripture, a Jong time before 
this, in the reign of Darius, otherwiſe called Ahaſuerus, 
who ſucceeded the. Magian, informs us, that theſe coun- 
{cllors were all well verſed in thejaws, ancient cuſtoms, and 
maxims of the {tate ; that they always attended the prince, 
who never tranſacted any thing, or determined any ati.ur 
of importance without their advice. 

This laſt paſſage gives room tor ſome reflections, which 
may very much contribute to the knowledge of the genius 
and character of the Perſian government. 

In the firſt place the king there ſpoken of, that is Darius, 
was one of the molt celebrated princes that ever reigned in 
Perſia, and one of the moſt e on account of his 
wiſdom and prudence: though he had his failings. Tt 1; 
to him, as well as to Cyrus, that the greateſt part of tho: 
excellent laws are aſcribed, which have ever ſince ſub- 
ſiſted in that country, and have been the foundation aud 
ſtandard of their government. Now this prince, notwith- 
ſtanding his extraordinary penetration and ability, thought 
he ſtood in need of counſel; nor did he apprehend, that the 
joining a number of aſſiſtants to himſelt, for the deter: 
nation of affairs, would be any diſcredit to his own under 
ſtanding: By which proceeding, he really ſhowed a 
ſuperiority of genius which is very uncommon, and ſup- 
poſes a great fund of merit. For a prince of {lender 
talents, and a narrow capacity, is generally full of himlclt, 
and the leſs underſtanding he has, the moie obſtinate and 
untractable he generally is. He thinks it want of reſpect, 
to offer to diſcover any thing to him which he does not 
perceive; and is aflronted if you ſeem to doubt that he, wi! 

1 


(„%% 1 Eſd. vii. 14. 
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i ſupreme power, is not the ſame in penetration and 
mnderſianding. But Darius had a different way of think- 
ing, and did nothing without counſel and advice: Illorum 


fact: at 6 10 cr: nt {10, 


Secondly, Darius, however abſolute he was, and how 
icalous ſoever he might be of his prerogative, did not 
think he derogated from either, when he inſtinited that 
cmeil!: tor the council did not at all interfert with the 
k10g'S authority of ruling and commanding, which always 
redes in the perſon of the prince, but was confined en- 
rely to that of reaton, which conſiſted in communicating 
ang imparting their knowledge and experience to the king. 

le was perſuaded that the nobleſt character of ſovereign 
power, When it is pure, and has neither degenerated from 
n origin, nor deviated from its end, is to“ govern by the 
laws; to make them the rule of his will and dcfire ; and 
to ink nothing allowable for him, which they prohibit. 

In the third place, this council, which every where ac- 
cormpamed the king, was a perpetual ſtanding council, 
conliſting of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads in the 
kingdom; who, under the direction of the ſovereign, aud 
always with a _— upon him, were in a manner 
te lource of publick order, and the principle of all the 
wiſe regulations and tranſactions at home and abroad. 
Upon this council the king diſcharged himſelf of ſeveral 
weighty cares, which he mult otherwiſe have been over- 
burthened with ; and by them he likewiſe executed what- 
ercr had been reſolved on. It was by means of this ſtanding 
council, that the great maxims of the ſtate were 
prcterved 3 the Knowledge of its true intereſt perpetuated 
ars carried on with harmony and order; and in- 
10 ations, errors, and over{ights, prevented. For in a pub- 
ick and general council things are diſcuſſed by unſuſpected 
perſons; all the miniſters are mutual inſpectors of one ano- 
tier; all their knowledge and experience in publick matters 
are united together ; and they all become equally capable 
of every part of the adminiſtration ; becauſe though as to 
the executive part, they move only in one particular {| mr 

„ 


* Regimur a te, & ſubjecti tibi, ſed quemadmodum legibus, ſumus. 
Piu. Tuneg. Trays 
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of buſineſs ; yet they are obliged to inform themſelves in al! 
affairs relating to the publick, that they may be able to 
deliver their opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and laſt reflection I have to make on this 
head is, that we find it mentioned in ſcripture, that the 
perſons of which this council conſiſted, were thoroughly 
acquainted with the cuſtoms, laws, maxims, and rights cf 
the kingdom, 

Two things, which as the ſcriptures inform us, were 

ractiſed by the Pertians, might very much contribute to 
inſtruct the king and his council in the methods of govern- 
ing with wiſdom and prudence. (x, The firſt was thei 
having publick regiſters, wherein all the prince's edicts 
and ordinances, all the privileges granted to the people, 
and all the favours conferred upon particular perſons, were 
entered and recorded. (y) The ſecond was, the annals of 
the kingdom, in which all the events of former reigns, all 
refolutions taken, regulations eſtabliſhed, and ſervices dore 
by any particular perſons, were exactly entered. T hee 
annals were carefully preferved, and frequently perulcd 
both by the kings and the miniſters, that they might ac- 
quaint themſelves with times paſt ; might have a true and 
clear idea of the ſtate of the kingdom ; avoid an arbitrary, 
unequal, uncertain conduct; maintain an uniformity in 
the courſe of affairs; and, in ſhort, acquire ſuch light from 
the peruſal of theſe books, as ſhould quality them to govei 
the ſtate with wiſdom. 


Secr, III. The admini/ration of juſtice. 


O be king, and to be judge, is but one and the ſame 


thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the ſovereign 
power is the higheſt authorlty for adminiſtering juſtice. 


Cod hath made you king aver his people (faid the queen d 
Sheba to Solomon) 79 the end that you ſhould judge then 


and render juſtice and judgement unte them. God hat 


made every thing fubject to princes, to put them into 1 


His deſign, in makin 
them 
(y) Ibid, iv. 15, and Eſth. vi. t. 


condition of fearing none but him. 


(x) 1 Ef, v, 17, and vl. 2, 
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nem independent, was to give them the more inviolable 
„ W:tachment to juſtice. That they might not excuſe them- 
11 altes on pretence of inability or want of power, he has 
ihe delegated his whole power unto them; he has made them 
ahly malters of all the means requiſite for the reſtraining in- 
et juice and oppreſſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in 
their preſence, and be incapable of hurting any perſons 
re Wwhatſocver. 
19 But what is that juſtice which God hath put into the 
©" Whands of kings, and whereof he hath made them depoli- 
theufhuries! Why, it is nothing elſe but order; and order 
dictsconſilts in obſerving an univerſal equity, and that force do 
* not uſurp the place of law; that one man's property be 


not expoſed to the violence of another; that the common 
band of ſociety be not broken; that artifice and fraud ma 
not prevail over innocence and ſimplicity; that all things 
may reſt in peace under the protection of the laws; and 
the weakeſt among the people may find his ſanctuary in 
the public authority. 


Zz) We learn from Joſephus, that the kings of Perſia 


ils of 
18, all 
done 
Pheſe 
rulcd 
1t ac- 


can ed to adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons. And it 
aas to qualify them for the due diſcharge of this duty, 
15 "What care was taken to have them inſtructed, from their 
how endereſt youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their 
I 


ountry ; and that in their publick ſchools, as we have 
already mentioned in the hiſtory of Cyrus, they were 
taught equity and juſtice, in the manner as rhetorick and 

philoſophy are taught in other places. 
ame Theſe are the great and eſſential duties of the regal 
orcion 8. nity. Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutcly neceſſary, 
uſtice hat the prince be aſſiſted in the execution of that auguſt 
Rey unction, as he is in others: But to be aſſiſted is not to be 
aha leprived, or diſpoſſeſſed. He continues judge, as long as 
1 haue continues king. Though he communicates his autho- 
into i) vet does he not reſign or divide it. It is therefore 
kid pbſolutely neceſſary for him to beſtow ſome time upon the 
* ud) of equity and juſtice ; not that he need enter into the 
hole detail of particular laws, but only acquaint himſelf 


with 


, bo 


(xz) Antiq. Judaic, I. ni, c. 3. 
5 ; 


er 
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with the principal rules and maxims of the law of his The 
country, that he may be capable of doing juſtice, and ol An 
ſpeaking wiſely upon important points. For this deal demerit 
the kings of Perſia never . the throne, till they had pes. 


been tor ſome time under the care and inſtruction of the the goo 
Magi, who were to teach them that ſcience whereof they MM”: this 
were the only maſters and profellors, as well as of theology l lac 

Now ſince to the ſovereign alone is committed the right eres 
of adminiſtering juſtice ; and that within his dominion; nan 
there is no other power of adminiſtering it, than what — 
delegated by him ; how greatly does it behove him to take and ack 
care into what hands he commits a part of ſo great a trult; cin 


to know whether thoſe he places ſo near the throne ate Bure 
worthy to partake of ſuch a prerogative ; and induſtriouilyM;. their 
to keep all ſuch at adiſtance from it as he judges unworthy? demn a 
We find that in Perſia, their kings were extremely care. E 
ful to have juſtice rendered with integrity and impartiali- lary, fc 
ty. (a) One of their royal judges (for ſo they called them ENarge: 
having ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by bribery * t01 
condemned by Cambyſes to be put to death without pon th 
cy, and to have his ſkin put upon the ſeat where he ulc NN to 
to ſit and give judgment, and where his fon, who ſuccecd- Like } 
ed him in his office, was to fit, that the very place, whence aſtons. 
he r judgment, ſhould remind him of his own duty. place 
0 Their ordinary judges were taken out of the clals prake £ 
of old men, into which none were admitted till the age d lat ene 
hity years; fo that a man could not exerciſe the office 6 A 
a judge before that age, the Perſians being of opinion, that Rady 
too much maturity could not be required in an employ: ford, 
ment which diſpoſed of the fortunes, reputations, an Renal 
lives of their fellow citizens. ; Videnc 
(c) Amonglt them, it was not lawful either for a pr be inn 
vate perſon io put any of his {laves to death, or for th pe 2 
rince to inflict capital puniſhment upon any of his ſub OM 
jects for the firſt offence; becauſe it might rather be con onderr 
{idercd as an effect of human weakneſs and frailty, that rdered 
of a confirmed malignity of mind. 4 
T He 
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The Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the good as 
yell as as the evil, the merits of the offender as well as his 
demerits, into the {ſcales of juſtice: Nor was it juſt, in 
their opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhould obliterate all 
the good aCtions a man had done during his lite. (4) Up- 
on this principle it was, that Darius, having condemned 
judge to death for ſome preyarication in his office, and 
33 calling to mind the important ſcrvices he had 
rendered both to the ſtate and royal family, revoked the 


ſentence at the very moment of its going to be executed, (e) 


and acknowledged, that he had pronounced it with more 


precipitation than wiſdom. 

But one important and eſſential rule which they obſerved 
in their judgements, was, in the firſt place, never to con- 
demn any perſon without bringing his accuſer to his face, 
and without giving him time, and all other means neceſ- 
ſary, for defending himſelf againſt the articles laid to his 
charge: And in the ſecond place, if the perſon accuſed 
was found innocent, to inflict the very ſame puniſhment 
pon the accuſer, as the other was to have ſuffered, had he 
been found guilty. // Artaxerxes gave a fine example 
the juſt rigour which ought to be exerciſed on ſuch oc- 
ations. One of the king's favourites, ambitious of getting 
a place poſſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to 
make the king ſuſpe& the fidelity of that officer; and to 
tat end, ſent informations tocourt full of calumnies againſt 
um, perſuading himſelf that the king, from the great credit 
ie had with his majeſty, would believe the thing upon his bare 
vord, without further examination, For ſuch is the 
general character of calumniators. They are afraid of 
vidence and light; they make it their buſineſs to ſhut out 
he innocent from all acceſs to the prince, and thereby put 
t out of their power to vindicate themſelves. The officer 
vas impriſoned ; but he deſired of the king, before he was 
ondemned, that his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers 
rdered to produce their evidence againſt him. The king 

did 
(4) Herod. I. vii. c. 194. (e) Neve t Tayurt avre;, eg 
(\(20j45105 . N Y Diod. I. XV. p. 333 336. 
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- who had deceived him; but, which is more, by a public 
acknowledgment of his error, which ſhould be a pattem 
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did ſo: And as there was no proof but the letters which 
his enemy had writ againſt him, he was cleared, and 
his innocence fully juſtihed by the three commiſſioners that 
ſat upon his tryal ; all the king's indignation fell upon the 
perfidious accuſer, who had thus attempted to abuſe the 
tavour and confidence of his royal maſter. This prince, 
who was very wiſe, and knew that one of the true ſigns 
of a prudent government was to have the ſubjects ſtand 
more in fear of the “ laws, than of informers, would hate 
thought, that to have acted otherwiſe than he did, would 
have been a direct violation of the moſt common rules of 
+ natural equity and humanity ; it would have been open- 
ing a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge; it 
would have been expoſing the honeſt ſimplicity of good 
and faithful ſubjeQs to the cruel malice of deteſtable in- 
formers, and arming theſe with the ſword of publick au- 
thority: In a word, it would have been diveſting the 
throne of the moſt noble privilege belonging to it, name- 


ly, of being a ſanctuary for innocence and juſtice, again 


violence and calumny. 

(g) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable ex. 
ample of firmneſs and love of juſtice, in another king 
of Perſia, before Artaxerxes; in him, I mean, whom 
the ſcripture calls Ahaſuerus, and who is thought to 
be the ſame as Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, from 
whom Haman had, by his earneſt ſollicitations, ex- 
torted that fatal edict, which was calculated to exter- 
minate the whole race of the Jews throughout the Per- 
tian empire in one day. When God had, by the means 
of Eſther, opened his eyes, he made haſte to make 
amends for his fault, not only by revoking his edict, and 
inflicting an exemplary puniſhment upon the impoſte 


to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, that | 
from debaſing their dignity, or weakening their author 
| thereb! 
(ee) Esch. c. iii. &c. 
* Non jam delatores, ſed leges tigat, irritat, Sueten in vita Dt 
timenter. Plin. in Paneg. Tray. mit. c. u. 
+ Princeps, qui delatores non eaſ- 
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thereby, they procure them the more reſpect. After 
declaring, that it is but too common for calumniators to 
impoſe, by their miſrepreſentations and craftineſs, on the 
goodneſs of their princes, whom their natural ſincerity 
induces to judge favourably of others ; he 1s not aſhamed 
to acknowledge, that he had been ſo unhappy as to ſuffer 
himſelf to be prejudiced by ſuch means againſt the Jews, 
who were his faithiul ſubjects, and the children of the 
molt high God, through whoſe goodneſs he and his an- 
ceſtors had attained to the throne. 

) The Perſians were not only enemies of injuſtice, 
as we have now ſhown; but alſo abhorred lying, which 
always was deemed amongſt them as a mean and infa- 
mous vice. What they eſteemed molt pitiful, next to 
lying, was to live upon truſt, or by borrowing. Such 
a kind of life ſeemed to them idle, ignominious, ſer— 
vile, and the more deſpicable, becauſe it makes people 
lars. | 


SECT. IV. The careof the provinces. 


T ſeems to be no difficult matter to maintain good or- 
der in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the con- 
duct of the magiſtrates and judges is nearly inſpected ; 
and the very ſight of the throne 1s capable of keeping the 
ſubjects in awe, The cale is otherwiſe with reſpect to 
the provinces, where the diitance from the ſovereign, and 
the hopes of impunity, may occaſion many miſdemea- 
ours on the part of the magiſtrates and ofhcers, as well 
s great licentiouſneſs and diſorder on that of the people. 
In this the Perſian policy exerted itfelf with the greateſt 
are; and, we may alſo ſay with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
The Perlian empize was divided into *an hundred and 
wenty-ſcven governments, the governors whereof were 
alled fatrapx. Over them were appointed three princi- 
al miniſters, who inſpected their conduct, to whom the 
pave an account of all the affairs of their ſeveral pro- 
inces, and who were atterwards to make their report of 
) Herod J. i. c. 138. 


» . i 1 | 
| Authors differ about the number of guVCt mneiuts or Proevences, Xenop h. 
Trop. 1. viii. p. 229, 232. 
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the ſame to the king. 
Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, 
who put the government of the empire into this excellent 
method. "Theſe ſatrapæ were, by the very deſign of their 
office, each in his reſpective diſtrict, to have the ſame 
care and regard for the intereſts of the people, as for thoſe 
of the prince: For it was a maxim with Cyrus, that no 
difference ought to be admitted between theſe two inte- 
reſts, which are neceſſarily linked together; ſince neither 
the people can be happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, 
and in a condition to defend them; nor the prince truely 
powerful unleſs his people be happy. 

"Theſe ſatrapæ being the molt conſiderable perſons in 
the kingdom, Cyrus afltigned them certain tunds and 
revenues proportionable to their ſtation and the importance 
of their en ployments. He was willing they ſhould live 
nobly in their reſpective provinces, that they might gain 
the reſpect of the nobility and common peopie within 
their juriſdiction; and ſor that reaſon their rctinue, their 
equipage, and their table, ſhould be anſwerable to thcir 
dignity, yet without excecding the bounds of prudence 
and moderation. He himſelf was their model in this reſpec! 
as he deſired they ſhould be to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
rank within the extent of their authority: So that the 
fame order which reigned in the prince's court right 
likewiſe proportionably be obſerved in the courts of the 
ſatrapæ, and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent 
as far as poſſible, all abuſes, which might be made ©: 0 
extenſive an authority as that of the ſatrapæ, the «11g 
reſerved to himſelf alone the nomination of them, and 
cauled the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops and other ſuch like othcers, to got ee immediate 
upon the prince himſelf; from whom alone they were to 
receive their orders and inſtructions, that if the ſatrapæ 
were inclined to abuſe their power, they might be ſenſible 
thoſe officers were ſo many overſeers and cenſors of their 
conduct. And to make this correſpondence by letters, the 
more ſure and expeditious, the king cauſed poſt-houl:sto 


be erected througliout all the empire, and appointed cou 1— 
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ho travelled niglit and day, and made wonderful diſpatch 
But I ſhall 4 15 more particularly on this article at the 
end of this ſection, that I may not break in upon the 
matter in hand. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the care of the provinces was 
not entirely left to the ſatrapæ and governors: The kin 
himſelf took cognizance of them in his own perſon, being 
perſuaded, that the governing only by others, is but 10 
govern by halves. An officer of the houſchold was ordered 
to repeat theſe words to the king every morning when 
he waked: (7) Riſe, Sir, and think of diſcharging the 
duties, for which Oromaſdes has placed you upon the throne, 
Oromaſdes was the principal god, anciently worſhipped 
by the Perſians. A good prince, ſays Plutarch in the 
account he gives of this cuſtom, has no occalion for an 
officer to give him this daily admonition: His own 
heart, and the love he has tor his people are ſufficient 
monitors. 

V The king of Perſia thought himſelf obliged, accord- 
ing to the ancient cultom eſtabliſhed in that country, 
rom time to time, perfonally to viſit all the provinces of 
his empire; being perſuaded, as Pliny ſays of Trajan, that 
ine molt folid glory, and the moſt exquiſite pleaſure, a 
good prince can enjoy, is from time to time to let the people 
ſec their common father; to * reconcile the diſſentions 
and mutual animoſities of rival cities; to calm commotions 
or {editions among the people, and that not fo much by 
the dint of power and ſeverity, as by reaſon and temper ; 
to prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion in magiſtrates; and 
cancel and reverſe whatever has becn decreed againſt law 
and equity; In a word, like a beneficent planet, to ſhed his 
[alutary influences univerſally, or rather like a kind of 
divinity, to be preſent every-where, to ſce, to hear, and 
know every thing, without rejeCting any man's petition or 
complaint. 

1 8 2 When 
% Plut. ad Princ, indoct. p. 780. 

* Reconciliare æmulas civitates, 
tmenteſque populos non 11:perio 


(4) Xenorh. in Oeconom, p. 2.29, 
quid fleri non oportu*rit; pettremny » 
850 ; | per velocifiim: hlerismore omnia inviſcre 
sis quam ratione compeſcere, omnia aut;re, & undecumque invie 
ere dere iniquitatibus magiſtra- datum, ftatim, velut numen, ads. 
en, lnfectumgue ieedere quics & adüftere. F/in, in Fanegyrs 9 | 
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When the king was not able to viſit the provinces him- 
ſelf, he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of th: gre ateſt men of the 
kingdom, ſuch as were the moſt eminent for wildom and 
virtue. Theſe perſons were generally called the eyes and 
ears of the prince, becauſe by their mcans he ſaw and was 
informed of every thing. When theſe or any other of his 
great miniſters, or the members of his Council, were ſaid 
to be the eves and cars of the prince, it was at once an 
admonition to the king, that he had his miniſters, as we 
have the organs of our ſenſes, not that he ſhould lie ſtill 
and be idle, but act by their means; and to the minillers 
that they ought not to act tor themſelves, but for the king 
their head, and for the advantage of the whole body politick. 
The particular detail of affairs, which the king or the 
commutlioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and ſhows how well they 
underitood in thoſe days, wherein the wiſdom and ability 
of governors coniiit. The attention of the king and his 
miniſters was not only employed upon great objects, as, 
war, the revenue, juſtice, and commerce; but matters ot 
teſs importance, as the ſecurity and beauty of towns and 
Cities, the convenient habitation of the inhabitants, the 
reparation of high roads, bridges, cauſcways, the keeping 
f woods and toreſts from being laid waſte and deſtroycd, 
and above all the approveinent of agriculture, and the 
Encouraging and promoting of all ſorts of trades, even to 
the lowelt and meaneſt of handicraft employments ; every 
thing in ſhort came within the ſphere of their policy, and 
was thought to deſerve their care and inſpection. And, 
11dced whatever belongs to the ſubjects, as well as the 
lubjects themſelves, is a part of the truſt committed to the 
head of the commonwealth, and is intitled to his care, 
concern, and activity. His love for the commonweal is 
univerſal. * It extends itſelf to all matters, and takes in 
in every thing: It is the ſupport of private perſons, as well 
as of the publick. Every province, every city, every 
tamily, has a place in his heart and affections. 78 
tlung 


* Is, cui curæ ſunt univerſa, nullam non reip. partem tanquam ſui nutiit. 
FCenec. lib, de Clem, c. XIli. 
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thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns 


him; every thing challenges his attention and regard. 
(% I have alrcady ſaid, that agriculture was one of the 
main things, on which the Perlians beſtowed their cre: 


and attention. Indeed, one of the Prince's fitſt cares Was 
to make huſbandry flourith ; and thoſe {a'rane, Whole 
provinces were the bett cultivated, had the molt of his 
tavour. And as there were offices erected for the regula- 
tion of the military part of the government ; fo were ther. 
ſikewiſe for the inſpecting their rural labours and aecronom 
For theſe two employments had a near relation; tlie 
buſineſs of the one being to guard the country, ad the 
other to cultivate it. Ihe prince protecled both aint 
with the ſame degree of aftection ; becauſe hott concirre dt 
and were equally necelfary for the public goud. For it 
the lands cannot be cultivated without the ud and protec 
tion of armies for their defence and ſecurity ; fo neither 
can the ſoldiers on the other hand be fed and maintained 
without the labour of the huſbandmen who cultivate the 
ground. It was with good reaſon therefore that the prince, 
lince it was Impoſſible tor himſelf to ſce into every thing, 
cauſed an exact account to he given him, how every pro- 
vince and canton was cultivated ; that he might know 
whether each country brought forth abundantly ſuch fruits 
as it was Capable of producing; that he deſcended fo far 
into thoſe particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the 
Younger, as to inform himſelf, whether the private gar- 
dens of his ſubjects were well kept and yielded plenty of 
fruit; that he rewarded the ſuper-intendants and overlcers, 
whoſe provinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated, and 
puniſhed the lazineſs and negligence of thoſe idle perſons 
who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it 
naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty throughout 
his kingdom, and to beget a ſpirit of induſtry amongil his 
ſubjects, which is the ſureſt means of preventing that 
Increaſe of drones and ide fellows, that arc ſuch a burthen 
upon the publick, and a diſhonour to the ſtate. 

83 Xenopion 
(!) Xenoph. Oecon. p. 827—$30. 
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(m) Xenophon, in the next paſſage to this I have no, 
cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced 
as a ſpeaker therein, a very noble encomium upon agricul- 
ture, which he repreſents as the employment in the world 
the moſt worthy of men's application, the molt ancient, aud 
the moſt ſuitable to their nature; as the common nuric 
of perſons of all ages and conditions of life; as the fource 
of health, ſtrength, plenty, riches, and a thouſand ſober 
delights and honeſt pleaſures; as the miſtreſs and ſchool of 
ſobriety, temperance, juſtice, religion; and, in a word, of 
all Kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which 
he relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander the Lacedzmonian, 
who, as he was walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, 
caring from that prince's own mouth, that he himſclt had 
planted ſeveral of the trees he was looking at, made the 
following anſwer : That the world had reaſon to extol the 
happincſs of Cyrus, whoſe virtue was as eminent as his 
fortune ; and who, in the midit of the greateſt affluence, 
ſplendour, and magnificence, had yet preſerved a taſte ſo 

ure and fo conformable to right reaſon. (n) Cum Cyrus 
reſpondiſſet, 1ig9 iſta fum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea 
deſeriplis, mult etiam iſtarum arborum med manu ſunt 
fate: tum Lyſandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, & nitorem 
corparis, ornalumgue Perſicum multa aura multiſque 
gemmis, dixifſe : * RECTE VERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM 
FERUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI TUX FORTUNA CON- 
JUNCTA £5T. How much is it to be withed, that our 
young nobility, who, in the time of peace, do not know 
how to employ themſelves, had the like taite for planting 
ard agriculture, which ſurely, after ſuch an example as 
that of Cyrus, ſhould be thought no diſhonour to their 
quality, eſpecially if they would conſider, that for ſeveral 
ages it was the conſtant employment of the braveſt and 
m-ſt warlike people in the world! The reader may 
caſily perceive that I mean the ancient Romans. 
| Tit 
{2 ) Cic, de ſenect. num 53, 
worthy, Cyrus, of that happint 
thou on go of ; becauſe v.. 
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(n) Xenoph. Oecon. p. 8$30—833., 
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The judention of pots and COUrICNS. 


) I promiſed to give ſome account in this place of the 
vention of poſts aud couriers. This invention is al 
ebe to Cyrus; nor indeed can I find any mention of 
ſach an eſtabliſhment before his time. As the Perſian 
empire after its laſt conqueits, was of a vaſt extent, and 
Cyrus required, that all his governors of provinces, and 
hi chief commanders of his troops, ſhould write to him 
give an exact account of every thing that paſſed in 
err feveral diſtricts and armies; in order to render that 
correſpondence the more {urc and expeditious, and to put 
Limfelf into a condition of receiving ſpeedy intelligence 
of all occurrences and affairs, and of lending his orders 
cereupon with expedition, he cauſed polt- houſes to be 
bult, and meſſengers to be appointed in every province. 
1755 2 g computed how far a good horſe, with a briſk rider, 
could go in a day, without being ſpoiled, he had ſtables 
built un proportion at equal diſtances from each other, and 
had them furniſhed with horſes, and grooms to take care 
ot them. At each of theſe places he likewiſe appointed 
2 polt-maſter, to receive the packets from the couriers as 
wy arrived, and give them to others; and to take the 
horſes that performed their ſtage, and to find freſh ones. 
Thus the polt went continually night and day, with 
extraordinary ſpeed : Nor did either rain or ſnow, heat 
or cold, or any inclemency of the ſeaſon, interrupt its 
progrels. (p) Herodotus ſpeaks of the ſame fort of couriers 
2 the reign of Xerxcs. 
I hele couriers were called in the Perſia language, 
:7apa*, The ſyperintendency of the poſts became a con- 
[ ids le employment. (4) Darius, the lalt king of the an- 
tient Perſians, had it before he came to the crown. Xeno- 
84 Phon 
's, Xen, Cyrop. I. viii. p. 232. (p) Her. I. viii. c. 98. 7) Plut. 
„ &: tortun. Alex. p. 326. & in vit. Alex. p. 674. ubi pro Ac yang legend uin 
Arardng. 
* Ty eo! is derived from a word werb +; even com pelle re, cogtre 
which in that language l a and the Laiins, angariare. Acording 


ſervie rendered by compulſion. It is to Suidas they were likewiſe called 
jrom thence the Greeks borrowed their aſtendæ. 
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phon takes notice, that this eſtabliſhment ſubſilted m 
time; which perfectly agrees with what is related in i. 
book of Eſther, concerning the edict publiſhed b 
Ahaſucrus in favour of the Jews: Which edict wa; 
carried through that vaſt empire with a rapidity that 
would have been impoſlible, without theſe polts erected 
by Cyrus. 

The world is juſtly ſurpriſed to find, that this eſta— 
bliſhment of poſts and courters, firſt invented in the calt |, 
Cyrus, and continued fo for many ages afterwards by |; 
lucceſſors, eſpecially conſidering the uſefulneſs of it th 
government, ſhould never be imitated in the welt, parti— 
cularly by people ſo expert in politicks as the Greeks ani 
the Romans, | 

It is more aſtoniſhing, that where this invention was 
put in execution, it was not further improved, and that 
the uſe of it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, without 
conſidering the many advantages the publick might have 
reaped from 1t, by facilitating a mutual correſpondence, as 
well as the buſineſs of merchants and tradeſmen of all 
kinds; by the expedition it would have procured to the 
affairs of private perſons ; the diſpatch of journeys which 
required haſte ; the caſy communication between families, 
cities, and provinces; and by the ſafety and conveniency 
of remitting money from one country to another. It 1s 
well known what a difficulty people at a diſtance had then, 
and for many ages aiterwards, to communicate any news 
or to treat of affairs together; being obliged either to fend 
a ſervant on purpoſe, which could not be done withon! 
great charge and loſs of time; or to wait for the departure 
of ſome other perſon, that was going into the province or 
country, whither they had letters to fend; which methal 
was liable to numberleſs diſappointments, accidents, and 
delays. 

At preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a ſmal! 
expence ; but we do not thoroughly conſider the advantage 
of it; the want whereof would make us fully ſenſible 
of our happineſs in this reſpect. France is indebted for 
it to the univerſity of Paris, which I cannot forbear 
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-frving here: I hope the reader will excuſe the digreſſion. 
ihe univerſity of Paris, being formerly the only one in the 
kingdom, and having great numbers of ſcholars reſorting to 
her from all parts of the kingdom, did, tor their fakes and con- 
reniency, eſtabliſh meſſengers, whole buſineſs was, not only 
to bring clothes, fiiver, and gold for the ſtudents, but like— 
vile to carry bags of luv proceedings, informations, and in- 
cuelts; to conduct all loris ut perſons, differently, to or tron 
Paris, finding them both borſes and diet; as allo to carry let- 
ters, Parcels and packets for tlie publick as wellas theuniver- 
Ity. In the univerſity-regiiters of the four nations, as they 
ae called, of the faculty of arts, theſe racliengers arc often 
lied Nuntii viluntes, to ſignify the great rod and dit- 
patch they were obliged to make, 
The ſtate then is indebied to the univerſity of Paris for 
the invention and ettablihiment of theſe metlengers and 
(viter-Carriers. And it was at her own. charge and expurcc 
that ſhe erected theſe others ; to the fatistaftion both of 
cur Kings aud the publick. She has morcover maintained 
ad ſupported them tince the vear 1570, agaiuiſt all the va- 
us attempts of the farmers, which has coit her immerſe 
For there never were any ordinary royal meſ- 
ſengers, till Henry III. firit citabliſhed them in the year 
1576, by his edict of November, appointing them in the 
me cities as the univerlity had theirs in, and granting 
them the ſame rights and privileges, as the kings, his 
pedeceffors, had granted the meſſengers of the univerfity. 
The univerſity never had any other fund, or ſupport, 
than the profits ariſing from the poſt-office. And it s 
upon the foundation of the ſame revenue, that the late 
King, Lewis X V. by his decree of the council of ſtate, ot 
he 14th of April 1719, and by his letters-patent, bearing 
the ſame date, regiſtered in parliament, and in the chamber 
0! accompts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the 
aid univerſity the ſtudents ſhall be taught gratis; atu has 
to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the uni- 
rerfity an eight- and-twentieth part of the revenue ariſing 
hom the general leaſe or farm of the poſts and m flengeis. 
ol France ; which * part amounted that: 


un = 
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year to the ſum of one hundred and ciglity-ſour thouſand 
livres, or thercabouts “. 

It is not therefore without reaſon, that the univerſity; 
to whom this regulation has reſtored a part of her ancic:; 
I ſtre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new founder, 
whote bounty has at length delivered her from the unhay. 
py and ſhameful ncceſlity of receiving wages for he 
Lal 
her profeſſion, as it was contrary to that noble, difintercitc( 
{pirit, which becomes it. And indeed, the labours of 
maſters and proſeſſors, who inſtruct others, ought not 90 
be given for nothing; but neither ought it to be fold. 
Mee vemre hec bencficium oportct, nec perire. 

SECT. V. Adminiſtration of the revenues. 

HE prince is the ſword and buckler of the late; 

by him is the peace and tranquillity thereof ſecure, 
But {0 enable him tor theſe ends, he has occaſion for arms, 
(o.wers, arſenals, fortified towns, and ſhips; and all the 
things require great expences. It is moreover juſt and 
rcaſonable, that the king have wherewithal to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown, and the majeſty of empire; as alſo to 
procure reverence and reſpect to his perſon and authority, 
Theſeare the two principal reaſons, that have given occaſio! 
for the exacting of tribute and impoſition of taxes. 
the publick advantage, and the neceſſity of defraying th: 
expences of the ſtate, have been the firſt - caulc 
of theſe burthens; ſo ought they likewiſe to be the 
conſtant ſtandard of their ule. Nor is there any thing in th: 
world more juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impolitions; 
ſince every private perſon ought to think himſelf very 
happy, that he can purchaſe his peace and ſecurity at the 
expence of ſo ſlender a contribution. 

(s) The revenues of the Perſian kings conſiſted partly 
in monies impoſed upon the people, and partly in thc! 
being furnithed with ſeveral of the products of the earth 1 


kind; 


( Quintil, I. xii. c. 7. (s) Herod, 1. iii. c. £9—97, 
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kind; as corn, and other provilions, forage, horſes, camels» 
or whatever rarities each particular province ailorded, (7) 
Strabo relates, that the ſatrapa of Armenia ſeit regularly 
every year to the king of Perſia, his maſter, twenty thouſand 
voung Colts. By this we may form a judgement of the 
her levies in the ſeveral provinces. But we are to con- 
{4-r that the tributes were only exacted from the conquer- 
eh nations: For the natural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, 
were exempt from all impolitions. Nor was the com 
of impoling taxes, and of determining the ſums each pro- 
vince was yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius, 
at winch time, the pecuniary iinpoſitions, as near as We 
can judge from the computation made by Herodows, 
which is attended with great dithculties, amounted to near 
torty-four millions French money “. 

% Lhe place wherein was kept the public treaſure was 
called in the Perſian language Gaza. There were trea- 
ſures of this Kind at Suſa, at Perſepolis, at Parfagada, at 
Damaſcus, and other cities. The gold and ſilver were 
there kept in ingots, and coined into money, according as 
the king had occaltion. The money, cluefly uſed by the 
Perſians, was of gold; and called Dazicvs, from the name 
of + Darius, who firſt cauſed them to be coined, with his 
image on one. ſide, and an archer on the reverſe. The 
Darick is ſometimesalſo called Stater aureus, becauſe the 
weight of it, like that ot the #77114 Stater, was two drachms 
of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms of ſilver, 
and conſequently were worth ten livres of French money. 
(+) Buiides theſe tributes, which were paid in monev, 


there as another contribution made in kind, by furnithing 


victuals and Proviioens for the king's table and houichold, 


grain, forage, and other ncceilarics for the ſubſiſtence of 


his armies, and horſes tor the remounting of his calvalry. 
This contribution was impoſed upon the ſix-ſcore ſatra- 
Pics, or provinces, each of them furniſhing ſuch a part 
8 6 as 
(„) Herod xi. p. 530. (x) Curt, I. iii, c. 12. ( x ) Her, 1, iii. c. 9197+ 
& I. i. c. 192. 
* About tes milions feerling. ü be:n thefirſt who cauſed this money te 
+ Darius the Mede, oiverwiſe be coined, 
cauued Cyaxares, is ſuppofed to bave 
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as they were ſeverally taxed at. Herodotus obſerves, that 
the province of Babylon, the largeſt and wealthieſt of them 
all, did alone furniſh the whole contribution for the ſpace 
of four months, and conſcquently bore a third part of the 
burthen of the whole impotition, whilſt all the reſt of Alia 
together did but contribute the other two thirds. 

By what has been already ſaid on this ſubject ; we ſee 
the Kings of Perſia did not exact all their taxes and impc- 
ſitions in money, but were content to levy a part of them in 
money, and to take the reſt in ſuch products and commo- 
ities as the ſeveral provinces afforded ; which is a proof 
of the great wiſdom, moderation, and humanity ot the 
Perſian government. Without doubt they had obſerved 
how difficult it often is for the people, eſpecially in 
countries at a diſtance from commerce, to convert their 
goods into money without ſuffering great loſſes; whereas 
nothing can tend ſo much to the rendering of taxes ealy, 
and to ſhelter the people from vexation and trouble, 
as well as expence, as the taking in payment from each 


country ſuch fruits and commodities as that country pro- 


duceth; by which means the contribution becomes ealy, 
natural, and equitable. | 

(y) There were likewiſe certain cantons aſſigned and 
ſet apart for the maintaining of the queen's toilet and ward- 
robe; one for her girdle, another for her veil, and ſo on 
tor the reſt of her veſtments: And theſe cantons, which 
were of great extent, ſince one of them contained as much 

round as a man could walk over ina day; theſe cantons, 
f ſay, took their names from their particular uſe, or part 
of the garments to which they were appropriated; 
and were accordingly called, one the queen's girdle, ano- 
ther the queen's veil, and ſo on. In Plato's time, the 
ſame cuſtom continued among the Perſians. 

(2) The way of the king's giving penſions in thoſe 
days to ſuch perſons as he had a mind to gratify, was ex- 
actly like what I have obſerved concerning the queen. 
We read that the king of Perſia aſſigned the revenue of 
four cities to Themiſtocles ; one of which to ſupply — 

WIL 


{y) Plutsin Alcib, c. i. p. 123. (x) Plat, in Themiſt. p. 127, 
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ieh wine, another with bread, the third with meats for- 


his table, and the fourth with his clothes and furniture. (4) 
Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the ſame manner 
with Pytharchus of Cy zicus, for whom he had a particular 
conſideration, and to whom he gave the revenue of ſeven 
cities. In following times, we find many inſtances of a. 
ike nature. 


Fe II. 
Of their war. 


HE people of Alia in general were naturally of a 
warlike diſpoſition, and did not want courage; but 


in time they all grew effeminate through luxury and plea- 


fire. When I lay all, I mult, be underſtood to except the 
Perſians, who even before Cyrus, as well as in his reign 
dad the reputation of being a pcople of. a very military 
genius. The ſituation of their country, which is rugged 
and mountainous, might be one reaſon of their hard and 
frugal manner of living; which is a thing of no little im- 
portance for the forming of good ſoldiers. But the good 
education which the Perſians gave their youth, was the 
chief cauſe of the courage and martial ſpirit of that pcople. 

With reſpect therefore to the manners, and particularly 
to the article which I am now treating of, we muſt make ſome 
diſtinction between the different nations of Aſia. So that 
in the following account of military affairs, what perfection 
and excellence you find in the rules and principles of war, 
is to be applied only to the Perſians, as they were in 
Cyrus's reign; the reſt belongs to the other nations of 
Alta, the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to 
the Perſians likewiſe after they had degencrated from their 


ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus, as 


will be ſhewn in the ſequel. 


J. Their. entrance into the ſervice, or inta military diſ- 


cipline. 
% The Perſians were trained up to the ſervice from 
their tender years, by paſſing through different exerciſes. 
Generally 


% Athen, I. i. p. 30. (2) Strab. I. xy, p. 734+ Am. Mar, 1, xiii, ſub finenn 
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Generally ſpcaking, they ſerved in the armies, from the age 
of twenty to fifty years. And Whether they were in peace 
or war, they always wore {words as our gentlemen do, which 
was never practiſed among the Greeks or the Romans, 
They were obliged to liſt themſelves at the time appointed, 
and it was eſteemed a crime to deſire to be diſpenſed with 
in that reſpect, as will be ſeen hereafter, by the cruel treat- 
ment given by Darius and Xerxes (c) to two young nobl- 
men, whole fathers had deſired, as a favour, that their {ons 
might be permitted to ſtay at home, for a comfort to them 
in their old age. | 
d Herodotus ſpeaks of a body of troops appointed to he 

the king's guard, which were called immortal, becauſe this 
body, which conſiſted of ten thouſand, perpetually ſubſiſted 
and was always complete ; for as ſoon as any of the men 
died, another was immediately put into his place. The 
cſtabliſhment of this body probably began with the ten 
thouſand men ſent for by 8 out of Perlia to be his 
guard. They were diſtinguithed from all the other troops 
by the richnets of their armour, and ſtill more by their fin- 
gular courage. (% Quintus Curtius mentions alſo this 
body of men, and another body beſides, conſiſting of fiftecn 
thouſand, deſigned in like manner to be a guard to the king's 

erſon: The latter were called Doryphori, or the 
33 


II. Ther armziur. 


The ordinary arms of the Perſians were a ſabre, or ſcy- 
mitar, acinaces, as it is Called in Latin; a kind of dagger, 
which hung in their belt on the right {ide ; a javelin, or 
half-pike, having a ſharp-pointed iron at the end. 

It ſeems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one 
to fling, and the other to tight with, They made great 
uſe of the bow, and of the quiver in which they carricd 
their arrows. The fling-was not unknown amongſt them; 
but they did not fer much value upon it. 

( 


fe) Herod, I. iv. & vi. Sen. de Ira, 1, lit, c. 16. & 17. (4) Lib. vii. 


e. 23. (e) Lib. iii. e. 2. 
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It appears ſrom ſeveral paſſages in ancient authors, that 
the Perſians wore no helineis, but only their common 
caps, which they called tiara's; this is particularly faid 


399 


of Cyrus the younger, (f) and of his army. And yet the 
ame authors, in other places, make mention of their hel- 
mets; from whence we mult conclude that their cuſtom 
ad changed according to the times. 

he foot for the moſt part wore cuiraſſes made of braſs, 
which were ſo artihcially fitted to their bodies, that the 
were no impediment to the motion and agility of their 
imbs; no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of 
armour, which covered the arms, thighs and legs of the 
norſemen. Their horſes themſelves for the molt part had 
their faces, breaſts and flanks covered with brals. Theſe 
were what are called equz caiaphrattt, barbed horſes. 

Authors differ very much about the form and faſhion of 
their ſhields. At firſt they made uſe of very ſmall and 
light ones; made only of twigs, of ofier, ger. But it 
appears from ſeveral paſſages, that they had allo ſhields of 
brafs, which were of a great length. 

We have already obſerved, that in the firſt ages the light 
armed ſoldiers, that is, the archers, {11ngers, Sc. compoled 
the bulk of the armies amongſt the Perſians and 
Cyrus, who had found by experience that ſuch troops 
were only fit for {kirmiſhing, or fighting at a diſtance, and 
who thought it molt advantageous to come directly to cloſe 
fight; he, I ſay, for theſe rcaſons, made a change in his 
army, and reduced thole light-armed troops to a very few, 
arming the far greater number at all points, like the reſt of 
the army. 


III. Chariots armed with ſcytlies. 


(g) Cyrus introduced a conſiderable change likewiſe 
with reſpect to the chariots of war. Theſe had been in 
ule a long while before his time, as appears both from 
Homer and the ſacred writings. Theſe chariots had only 
two wheels, and were generally drawn by four horſes a- 
breaſt 


De exped, Cyr. I. i. p. 263. (2) Xen, Cyr, I. vi. p. 152, 


edes. 
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breaſt, with two men in each; one of diſtinguiſhed big 
and valour, who fought, and the other only for driving the 
chariot, Cyrus thought this method, which was very cx- 
penſive, was bit of little ſervice; lince, for the equippiny 
of three hundred chariots, were required twelve hundred 
horſes and {1x hundred men, of which there were but three 
hundred who really fought, the other three hundred. though 
all men of merit and diltinction, ard capable of doing 
orcat ſcrvice, if otherwiſe employed, ferving only as clia- 
rioteers or drivers. Lo remedy this inconvenience, he 
altered the form oi the chariots, and doubled the number 
of the tighting-men'that rode in them, by putting the 
drivers into a condition to fight, as well as the others. 

He cauſed the wheels of the chariots tobe made ſtronger, 
that they ſhould not be fo caſily broken; and their axle- 
tices to be made longer, to make them the more firm and 

teady. At cach end of the axle-tree he cauſed ſcythes to 

be faltened that were three fect long, and placed horizon- 
tally ; and cauſed other ſcythes to be fixed under the ſame 
axle- tree with their edges turned to the ground, that they 
might cut in pieces men or horſes, or whatever the im- 
petuous violence of the chariots thould overturn. (+) It 
appears from ſeveral Poe m authors, that in after-times, 
beſides all this, they added two long iron ſpikes at the end 
of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the way; 
and that they armed the hinder part of the chariot with 
ſeveral rows of ſharp knives to hinder any one from 
mounting behind. 

Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all the 
eaſtern countries. They were looked upon as the princi- 
pal ſtrength of the armies, as the moſt certain cauſes of the 
victory, and as an apparatus ihe moſt capable of all others 
to ſtrike the enemy with conſternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the peo- 
ple found the inconveniences of them, and at length laid 
them aſide. For to reap any advantage from them, it was 


neceſlary to fight in vaſt large plains, where the ſoil was 
very 


(þ) Livel. xXXV Ii. n. 41. 
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rety even, and where there were no riyulets, gutters, woods, 


ror vineyards. 

In after- times ſeveral methods were invented to render 
theſe chariots abſolutely uſeleſs. (7) It was enough to 
cut a ditch in their way, which immediately {topped their 
courie, Sometimes an able and experienced general, as 
Eumenes in the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, 
would attack the chariots with a detachment of lingers, 


chers, and ſpearmen, who ſpreading themſclves on all 
ies, would pour ſuch a ſtorm of {tones, arrows, and 
nccs, upon them, and at the ſame time fall a ſhouting fo 
od with the whole army, that they rerritied the horſes of 
the chariots, and occaſioned ſuch diſorder and confulion 
znong them, as often made them turn about and run foul 
upon their own forces. (H At other times they would 
render the chariots ineffectual and unactive, only by march- 
ing over the ſpace, which ſeparated the two armies, with 
an extraordinary ſwiftneſs, and advancing ſuddenly upon 
the enemy. For the ſtrength and execution of the chariots 
proceeded from the length of their courſe, which was what 
gave that impetuoſity and rapidity to their motion, with- 
out which they were but very feeble and inſignificant. It 
was after this manner, that the Romans under Sylla, at the 
battle of Chæronca, defeated and put to flight the enemy's 
chariots by raiſing loud peals of laughter, as if they had been 


| at the games of the Circus, and by crying out, that they 


ſhould ſend more. 


IV. Their diſcipline in peace as well as in war. 


Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the diſci- 


pline and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, 


| whether in peace or war, 


The methods uſed by that great prince, as is fully related 


in Xenophon's Cyropatin, in order to form his troops by 


frequent exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue by Keeping 


3 


them continually breathing and employed in laborious 


works, 


(0 Liv. 1, xxxvii. n. 41, (4) Plat. in S;l. p. 463. 
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to prepare them for real battles by mock engage. 
ments, to fire them with courage and refolution by «x- 
hortations, praiſes, and rewards; all this, J ſay, is a perf. 
model for all who have the command of troops, to Which, 
generally ſpeaking, peace and tranquility become extremely 
pernicious; for a relaxation of diſciplue, which uſually 
enſues, enervatcs the vigour of the foldiers; and their in- 
action blunts that edge of courage, which the motion ol 
armies, and the approach of enemics infmtely tharpen and 
excite. * A wiſe preſcience of the future ought to make i; 
prepare in time 0: peace whatever will be needful in time 
ol war. 

Whenever the Perſian armics marched, every thing was 
ordered and carried on with as much regularity and exact- 
neſs, as on a day of battle; nota ſoldier or officer daring to quit 
his rank, or remove from the colours. It was the cuſtom 
amongſt all Aſiaticks, whenever they encamped, though 
but for a day or a night, to have their camp ſurround 
with pretty deep ditches. This they did to prevent being 
ſurpriſed by the enemy, and that they might not be forced 
to engage againſt their inclinations. (% They uſually 
contented themſelves with covering their camp with a 
bank of carth dug out of theſe ditches ; though ſometimes 
they fortified them with good palliſadocs, and long ſtakes 
driven into the ground. 

By what has been ſaid of their diſcipline in time of peace, 
and of their manner of marching and encamping their 
armies, we may judge of their exactneſs on a day of bat- 
tle. Nothing can be more wonderful than the accounts 
we have of it in ſeveral parts of the Cyropædia. No {in- 
gle family can be better regulated, or pay a more ſpeci; 
and exact obedience to the firſt ſignal, than the whole 
army of Cyrus. He had long accuſtomed them to that 
prompt obcdience, on which the fuccels of all N ve 


depends. ; 
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For what avails the beſt head in the world, 1! 


the arms do not act cortormably, and follow its directions 
At firſt he had uſed ſome ſeyerity, which is neceflary in 


Lu. 


4) Diod. J. i. p. 24. 25. 
— Metuenſque ſuturi, 
In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonca bello. Hor, Satyr. ii. I. 2. 
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e h2ginning, in order to eſtablith a good difciptine ; : but 
5 8 ſcverity was always accomp. nied with reaſon, and 
1pcred with kindneſs. The example of their “ leader, 
wh was the hrit upon all duty, gave weight and autho- 
rity to his diſcourſe, and foltencd the rigour of his com- 
mands. 
ol granting nothing but to merit only, and of refuſing 
Cvery thing to favour. was a fure means of keeping all the 
olicers attached to their duty, and of making them per- 
petually V igilant and careful. + For there is nothing more 
beo e to perſons of that profeſſion, even to thoſe who 
ve their prince and their country, than to ſee the rewards, 
0 W nich the dangers they have undergone, and the blood 
they have ſpilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus 
all the art of inſpiring his common ſoldiers even witha zeal 
or diſcipline and order, by firſt inſpiring them with a love 
tor their country, for their honour, and their fellow citi— 
£ "NS; and above all, by endearing himſelf to them by his 
bounty and liberality. Theſe are the true methods of 
eltabliſhing and ſupporting military diſcipline in its full 
force and vigour. 


V. Their order of battle. 


As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's 


time, all their wars were little elſe but field expeditions; 
for which reafon that wiſe prince found out, by 


his oven reflection and experience, that nothing con- 
than a numerous and good 
caliairy; and the gaining of one ſingle pitched battle was 


was often attended with the conquel ty of a whole kingdom. 


\-cordingly we fee, that having found the Perſian army 


entirely deititute of that important and necellary ſuccour, 
he turned all his thoughts towards remedying that defect 


and 

. * Dux, c-. altu levi, capite intect9, + Cecidiſſe in irritum labores, < 
„ azmine, in laboribus frequens preemi i periculorum foli atlequantur, 
avelle : landem ftrenuis, ſolatium qui pericalus non aſſuerunt. Tac?, 


lidis exemplum omnibus oſten- I,. lib. iii. Cap. 53. 


Cite. Tacit, Annal. I. xiii. c. 35 


The unaltcrable rule he laid down to himſelf 
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and fo far ſucceeded, by his great application and act; vi, 
as to form a body of Perlian cavalry, which becar,: 
fuperior to that of luis enemics, in goounels at lcalt if 
in number. () There were ſeveral breeds of horſes in 
Perſia and Media: but in the latter Drovince, thote uf 4 
place, called Niſca, were the mot segmedz; and it was 
trom thence the kn g's table was furnithed. We hal! no 
examine what uſe tary made of their cavalry and infantry, 

The celebrated battle of Thembræa may ferve to ire 
us a juſt notion 6f the tacticks of the ancients in the dar; 
ot Cyrus, and to ſhow how far their ability extended cit; 
in the uſe of arins, or the ditpoſition of armics. 

They knew that the moſt advantageous order of ban! 
was to place the mfantry in the centre, and the cavalry, 
v-hich conſiſted ci.icfly of the cuirathers, on the two wings 
of the army. By this diſpoſition the flanks of the foot 
were covered, and the horſe were at liberty to act and 
extend themſelves, as occaſion ſhould require. 

They likewiſe underſtood the neceſſity of drawing 
out an army into ſeveral lines, in order to ſupport cne 
another; becauſe otherwiſe, one ſingle line might eaſily be 
pierced through and broken; ſo would not be able to rally 
and conſequently the army would be left without reſource. 
For which reaſon, they formed the firſt line of foot heavily 
armed, * twelve men deep, who, on the firſt onſet, made 
uſe of the half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fronts of 
the two armies came cloſe together, engaged the cneay 
body to body with their ſwords, or ſcymitars. 

The ſecond line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lightly 
armed, whote manner of fighting was to fling ther 
javelins over the heads of the firſt. "Theſe javelins were 
made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and were 
flung with great violence. The deſign of them was to 
put the enemy into diſorder, before they came to clo: 
fight. 

The third line conſiſted of archers, whoſe bows being bent 
with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows cover the heads 


"7 4 
it 1 


Oi 


(n) Herod 1. vii. c. 40. Strab. I. xi. p. 630. 
* Pefure Cyrus's time it was of twenty four men. 
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ate two preceding lines, and extremely annoyed the enemy. 
Theſe archers were ſometimes mixed wrh flingers, who 
gung great ſtones with a terrible force; but, in aftcr-time 


the Rhodians, inſtead of ſtones, 
bullets, which the ſlings carried a great deal farther, 


made uſe of lcaden 


A fourth line, formed of men in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. 
This line was intended for the ſupport of the others, and 


to keep them to their duty, in cale they gave way. 


It 


ſerred likewiſe for a rear-guard, and a body of reſerve to 
repulſe the enemy, if, they thould happen to penetrate ſo 


gb? 
141 . 


They had beſides moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by lixteen oxen cach, in which were 
twenty men, Whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones and 
javelins. "Theſe were placed in the rear of the whole army 
behind the body of reſerve, and ſerved to ſupport their 


1501 


s, when they were driven by the enemy; and to ſavour 
tor rallying when in diſorder. 


hey made great uſe too of their chariots armed 
with ſeythes, as we have already obſerved. Theſe they 
r-ncrally placed in the front of the battle, and fome 
of them at certain times upon the flanks of the army; 
or, when they had any reaſon to fear their being ſur- 


ronded. 


Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients carry 
e in the military art with reſpect to their 


their knowledg 
battles and engagements. 


O 


But we do not find they had 


any ſkill in chooſing advantageous poſts, in ſcaſonably 
polſeſſing themſelves of a favourable country, of bringing 
the war into a cloſe one, of making uſe of defiles and narrow 
paſſes, either to moleſt the enemy in their march, or to cover 
themlelves from their attacks; of laying artful ambuſcades; 
of protracting a campaign to a great length by wile delays; 
of not ſuffering a ſuperior enemy to force them to a deciſive 


Neither do we ſee, that the 


6 


action, and of reducing him to the ne-ellity of preying 
upon himſelf through the want of !orage and proviſions. 
| y had much regard to the de- 
lending of their right and left with rivers, marſhes, or 

mountaines; 
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mountains; and by that means to make the front of 2 
ſmaller army equal to that of another much more nume- 
rous ; and to put it out of the enemy's power to ſurround 
or flank them. | 

Yet in Cyrus's firſt campaign againſt the Armenians, 
and afterwards againſt the Babylonians, there ſeems to have 
been ſome beginnings, and a kind of eſſay of this art; 
but they were not improved, or carried to any degree of 
perfection in thoſe days. Time, reflection, and expe— 
rience made the great commanders in after-ages 


acquainted with theſe precautions and ſubtleties of war; 


and we have already ſhown, in the the wars of the 
Carthaginians, what uſe Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and 
other generals of both nations made of them. 


VI. Their manner / ng and defending firing 
PIACES, 


The ancients both deviſed and executed all that could 
be expected ſrom the nature of the arms known in their 
days, as alſo from the force and the varicty of engines 
then in uſe, either fer attacking or defending fortifcd 
places. 

I. Their way of attacking places. 


The firſt method of attacking a place was by bleckade, 
They inveſted the town with a wall built quite round tt, 
and in which, at proper diſtances, were made redoubts 
and places of arms ; and between the wall and the town 
they dug a deep trench, which they ſtrongly fenced with 
palliſadoes, to hinder the beſieged from going out, as wel! 
as to prevent ſuccours from being brought in. In this 
manner they waited till famine did what they could no! 
effect by force or art. From hence proceeded the length 


of the ſieges related by the ancients; as that of * I roy 
which laſted ten years; that of Azoth by Pſammeticus, 
which laſted twenty; that of Nincveh, where we find 
Sardanapalus defended himſelf for the ſpace of on 


Homer makes no mention of the ram or any wariike engine, 
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And Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon, 
where they had lain in- ſtock of proviſions for twenty 
vears, it he had not uſed a different method tor 
taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their 
duration, they invented the method of ſcaling, which was 
done by railing a great number of ladders, againſt the 
walls, by means whereof a great many files of ſoldiers 
might climb up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method, of ſcaling impracticable, or at 
ſcaſt ineffectual, they made their walls of their city ex- 
tremely high, and the towers, wherewith they were flanked, 
till conſiderably higher, that the ladders of the beſiegers 
mighty not be able to reach the top of them. This 
obliged them to find out fome other way of getting to the 
top of ramparts; and this was building moving towers of 
wood, {till higher than the walls, and by approaching them, 
with thoſe wooden towers. On the top of | theſe towers 
which formed a kind of plat- form, was placed a com- 
petent number of ſoldiers, who with darts and arrows, 
and the aſſiſtance of their baliſtæ and catapultæ, ſcowered 
the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; and 
then from a lower ſtage of the tower they let down a kind 
of drawbridge, which reſted upon the wall, and gave the 
ſoldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely ſhortened the length 
of their ſieges, was that of the battering-ram, by which 
they made breaches in the walls, and opened themſelves a 
paſſage into the places beſieged. This battering- ram was 
a vaſt thick beam of timber, with a ſtrong head of iron 
or braſs at the end of it; which was puthed with the 
utmoſt force againſt the walls. There were ſeveral kinds 
of them; but I ſhall give a more ample and particular 
account of theſe, as well as of other warlike engines 
in another place. 

They had {till a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of ſapping and undermining ; and this 
was done two different ways; that is, either to carry on a 
ſubterrancan path quite under the walls, into the heart oF 

the 
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the city, aud fo open themſelves a paſſage and entrance 
into it ; or elſe, after they had lapped the foundation of 
the wall, and put ſupporters under it, to fill the ſpace with 
all forts of combultible matter, and then to ſet the 
matter on fire, in order to burn down the ſupporters, calcine 
the materials of the wall, and throw down part of it. 


The manner of difending places. 


With reſpect to the fortifying and defending of towns 
the ancients made uſe of all the fundamental principles 
and eſſential rules now practiſed in the art of fortification, 
They had the method of overflowing the country round 
about, to hinder the enemy's approaching the town ; they 
made their ditches deep, and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenced 
them round with palliſadoes, to make the enemy's alcent 
or deſcent the more difficult ; they made their ramparts 
very thick, and fenced them with ſtone, or brick-work, 
that the battering-ram ſhould not be able to demoliſh 
them ; and very high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould be 
equally impracticable; they had their projecting towers, 
from whence our modern baſtions derived their origin, for 
the fianking of the courtins, the ingenuous invention of 
different machines for the ſhooting of arrows, throwing 
of darts and Jances, and hurling of great ſtones with valt 
force and violence; their parapets and battlements in the 
walls for the ſoldiers ſecurity, and their covered galleries 
which went quite round the walls, and ſerved as ſubter— 
raneous paſſages; their intrenchments behind the breaches 
and necks of the towers; they made their ſallies too, in 
order to deſtroy the works of the beſiegers, and to ict 

engines on fire; as alſo their countermines to defeat the 
mines of the enemy; and laſtly, they built citadels, as 
places of retreat in caſe of extremity, to ſerve as the laſt 
reſource to a garriſon upon the point of being forced, and 
to make the taking of the town of no effect, or at leaſt to 
obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All thee 
methods of defending places againſt thoſe that beſieged 
them, were known in the art of fortification, as it was 
practiſed 
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practiſed among the ancients; and they are the very ſame 
as are now in ule among the moderns, allowing for ſuch 
alteration as the difference of arms has 2 

I thought it neceſſary to enter into this detail, in order 
to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner of de- 
tending fortihed towns; as alſo to remove a prejudice 
which prevails among many of the moderns, who imagine 
that, becauſe new names are now given to the ſame 
things, the things themſclves are therefore different in na- 
ture and principle. Since the invention of gunpowder, 
cannon indeed have been ſubſtituted in the place of the 
batterring-ram ; and muſket-ſhot in the room of baliſtæ, 
catapultæ, ſcorpions, javelins, ſlings, and arrows. But 
docs it therefore follow, that any of the fundamental rules 
of fortification are changed? By no means. The ancients 
made as much of the ſolidity of bodies, and the mechanick 
powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 


VII. De condition of the Perſian forces after Cyrus's time, 


I have already obſerved, more than once, that we mult 
not judge of the merit and courage of the Perſian troops 
at al times, by what we ſce of them in Cyrus's reign. I 
{hall conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monſieur Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, on that ſub- 
_ e obſerves, that after the death of that prince, the 

erſians, generally ſpeaking, were ignorant of the great 
advantages that reſult from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline ; 
from the drawing up of an army; their order in marching 
and encamping; and that happineſs of conduct which 
moves thofe great bodies without diſorder or confuſion. 
Full of a vain oſtentation of their power and greatneſs; 
and relying more upon ſtrength than prudence, upon the 
number rather than the choice of their troops, they thought 
they had. done all that was neceſſary, when they had drawn 
together immenſe numbers of people, who fought indeed 
with reſolution enough, but without order, and who found 
themſclves encumbered with the vaſt multitudes of uſeleſs 
perſons, in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. 

Vol II, T For 
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For to ſuck an height was their luxury grown, that they 
would necds have the farne magnihc. nce, and enjoy the 
ſure plcatures and delights in the army, as in the king's 
court , fothatin their wars the kings marched accompanied 
with their wives, their concubines, and all their eumichs. 
T heir ſilver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, 
were carricd after them in prodigious quantities; and, in 
{hort, all the equipage and utentils ſo voluptuous a lite 
requires. An army compoſed in this manner, and alread 
clogged with the exceſſive number of troops, had the addi- 
tional load of vait multitudes of ſuch as did not fight. In 
this confuſion the troops could not act in concert: Their 
orders never reached them in time; and in action every 
thing went on at random, as it were, without the poſlibilit 
of any commander's preventing diſorder. Add to this, the 
neceſſity they were under of finiſhing an expedition quickly, 
aud of paſſing into an enemy's country with great rapi- 
dity ; becauſe ſuch a vaſt body of people, greedy not only 
of the necellareis of lite, but of ſuch things alſo as 
were requiſite for luxury and pleaſure, conſumed all that 
could be met with in a very ſhort time; nor indeed 
3s it ealy to comprehend from whence they could procure 
ſ:;b{1i{tence. | 
But with all this vaſt train, the Perſians aſtoniſhed 
toſe nations that were as unexpert in military affairs as 
tumſches; and many of thoſe that were better verſed 
t-rein, were yet overcome by them, being either weak- 
en or diitretizd by their own diviſions, or overpowered 
by their enemy's numbers. And by this means Egypt, 
1% pioud as ihe was of her antiquity, her wife inſtitutions, 
the coriquelts of her Seſoſtris, became ſubjeR. to the 
Perſians. Nor was it difficult for them to conquer the 
Leſſer Aſia, and inch Greek colonies as the luxury of 
i had corrupted, But when they came to engage with 
Greece itſelf, they found what they had never met with 
before, regular and well-diſciplined troops, ſkilful and 
experienced commanders, ſoldiers accuſtomed to tempe- 
rale, whoſe bodies were innred to toil: and labour, and 
rendered doth robuſt and active, by wreſtling and othe: 
| exerciles 
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exerciſes practiſed in that country. "The Grecian armies 
indeed-were but ſmall ; but they were like your ſtrong, 
\igorous bodies, that ſeem to be all nerves and finews, 
and full of ſpirits in every part: At the ſame time they 
were ſo well commanded, and fo prompt in obeying the 
orders of their generals, that one would have thought all 
the ſoldiers had been actuated by one ſoul ; fo pertet an 
harmony was there in all their motions. 


ART ICL III. 
Arts and ſciences. 


Do not pretend to give an account of the eaſtern 
poetry, of which we know little more than what we 
find in the books of the Old Teſtament. "Thoſe preci- 
ous fragments are ſufficient to let us know the origin of 
poely ; its true deſign; the uſe that was made of it by 
thole inſpired writers, namely, to celebrate the perfec- 
tions, and ſing the wonderful works of God, as alſo the 
dignity and ſublimity of ſtyle which ought to accompany 
u, and be adapted to the majeſty of the ſubjects it treats. 
The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who lived 1n the eaſt, as 
he himſelf did, and who were diſtinguiſhed among the 
Gentiles, as much by their learning as their birth, may 
likewiſe give us ſome notion of the eaſtern eloquence in 

thoſe early ages. h 
What the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and of the Athenians in particular, according to 
) Plato, that they were but children in antiquity, is 
very true with reſpect to arts and ſciences, of which they 
have falſeiy aſcribed the invention to chimerical perſons, 
much poſterior to the deluge. () The hbly ſcripture 
informs us, that before that epocha, God had diſcovered 
to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating the ground; 
of feeding their flocks and cattle, when their habitation 
was in tents ; of ſpinning wool and flax, and weaving it 
into ſtuffs and linen; of forging and polithing _ and 
| | T raſs, 
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braſs, and putting them to numberleſs uſes, that are ne- 
ceſſary and convenient for life and ſociety. 

We learn from the ſame ſcriptures, that very ſoon 
after the deluge, human induſtry had made ſeveral diſ- 
coveries very worthy of admiration ; as, 1. The art of 
ſpinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with ſtuffs. 
2. That of beating gold, and with light thin leaves of it 
to gild wood and other materials. 3. The ſecret of caſt- 
ing metals; as braſs, niver, or gold; and of making 
all ſorts of figures with them in imitation of nature; of 
repreſenting any kind of different objects; and of making 
an infinite variety of veſſels of thoſe metals, for uſe and 
ornament. 4. The art of painting or carving upon wood, 
ſtone, or marble: And, 5. to name no more, that of 
dying their ſilks and ſtuffs, and giving them the molt 
exquiſite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſcttled after the deluge, 
it is eaſy to conceive that Aſia muſt have been the nurſe, 
as it were, of arts and ſciences, of which the remember- 
ance had been preſerved by tradition ; and which were 
afterwards revived again, and reitored by means of men's 
wants and neceſſities, which put them upon all the mc- 
thods of induſtry and application. Y 


SECT. I. Architecture. 


HE building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly 
after of thoſe famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, 
which have been looked upon as prodigies ; the grandeur 
and magnificence of royal and other palaces, divided into 


findry halls and apartments, and adorned with every 


thing that either decency or cenveniency could require ; 
the regularity and ſymmetry of the pillars, and vaulted 
roofs, raiſed and multiplied one upon another ; the noble 
gates of their cities; the breadth and thickneſs of their 


ramparts ; the height and ſtrengrh of their towers; their 


_ commodious keys on the banks of their great rivers; 
and their curious bold bridges built over them : All theſe 


things, I ſay, with many other works of the like nature, 
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ſhow to what a pitch of perfection architecture was car- 
ried in thoſe ancient times. 

Yet I cannot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art roſe to 
that degree of perfection, Which it afterwards attained in 
(Greece and Italy, or thofe vaſt ſtructures in Aſia and 
Egypt, fo much boaſted of by the ancients, were as re- 
markable for their beauty and regularity, as they were for 
their magnitude and ſpaciouſneſs. We hear of hive or- 
ders in architecture, the Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, Co- 
rinthian, and Compoſite: But we never hear of an 
Aliatick or Egyptian order; which gives us reaſon to 
doubt whether the ſymmetry, meaſures, and proportions 
of pillars, pilaſters, and other ornaments in architecture, 
were exactly obſerved in thoſe ancient ſtructures, 


Seer, II. Muſick. 
1 T is no wonder, if in a country like Aſia, addicted to 


voluptuous and luxurious living, mulick, which is in 
a manner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, was in high eſteem, 
and cultivated with great application. The very names 
of the principal notes of ancient muſick, which the mo- 
dern has ſtill preſerved, namely, the Dorick, Phrygian, 
Lydian, Ionian, and Aolian, ſufficiently indicate the 
place where it had its origin; or at leaft, where it was 
improved and brought to perfection. (p) We learn 
from holy ſcripture, that in T.aban's time inſtrumental 
muſick was much in uſe in the country where he dwelt, 
that is, in Meſopotamia ; ſince, among the other reproa- 
ches he makes to his ſon-in-law Jacob, he complains, 
that by his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his 
power to conduct him and his family with mirth and with 
ſongs, with tabret and with harp. (4) Amongſt the 
booty that Cyrus ordered to be ſet apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares, mention 1s made of two famous * female mu- 
licians, very ſkilful in their profeſſion, who accompanied 
a lady of Suſa, and were taken priſoners with her, 


T 3: Ts 


(p) Can, xxxi. 27. (q) Cyrop. I. iv. p. 13. 
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To determine what degree of perfection muſick was 
carried to by the ancients, 1s a queſtion which very nuich 
puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be decided, be. 
cauſe, to determine juſtly upon it, it ſeems neceſſary we 
thould have ſeveral pieces vi muſick compoled by the an- 
cients, with their notes, that we might examine it both 
with our eyes and our cars. But, unhappily, it is not 
with muſick in this reſpect, as with ancient ſculpture and 
poetry, of which we have fo many noble monuments re- 
maining , whiltt, on the contrary, we have not any one 
piece of their compoſition in the other ſcience, by which 
we can form a certain judgment of it, and determine 


whether the muſick of the ancients was as perfect as 


Ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the triple ſymphony, that is, the harmony 
of voices, that of iniſtruments, au that of voices and in- 
ſtruments in concert. 

It is alto agreed, that they excelled in what relates to 
the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the al- 
ſemblage, or union of various times in muſick, which 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain 
proportions. To underſtand this definition, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the muſick we are here ſpeaking of, was always 
ſet and ſung to the words of certain verſes, in which every 
ſyllable was diſtinguiſhed into long and ſhort; that the 
{hort ſyllable was pronounced as quick again as the long; 
that therefore the former reckoned to make up but one time, 
whilſt the latter made up two; and conſequently the found 
which anſwered to this, was to continue twice as long, 2: 
the ſound which anſwered to the other; or, which 1s the 
ſame thing, it was to conſiſt of two times, or meaſures, 
whilſt the other comprehended but one; that the verles 
which were ſung, conſiſted of a certain number of tect 
formed by the different combination of theſe long and (hort 
ſyllables; and that the rythmus of the ſong regularly fol- 
lowed the march of theſe feet. As theſe feet, of what 
nature or extent ſoever, were always divided into two 
equal or unequal parts, of which the former was are 
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levation or raiſing; and the latter Seri, depreſſiom ©: 
ſalling: So the rythmus of the ſong, which anfwered e 
tr one of thole fect, was divided into two parts equal. 
»r wmequally by what we now call a heat, and a reſt of in- 
termillion. Ihe ſerupulous regard the ancients had to the 
quantity of their ſyllables in their vocal muſick, made their 
;ythmus much more perfect and regular than ours: For 
(17 poetry is not formed upon the meaſure of long and flor, 
{viiables; but nevertheleſs a tkiltul muſician amongit us, 
may in ſome ſort expreſs, by the length of the ſounds, the 
evaniity of every Nable. This account of the rytlnuus 
ot the ancients I have copied from one of the differtations 
ol Monſieur Bureite ; which JI have done out of regard for 
young ſtudents, to whom this little explanation may be of 


great uſe for the underſtanding of ſeveral paſſages in ancicnt 


nhors. I now return to my ſubject. 

The principal point in difpute among die learned, con 
derning the muſick of the ancients, is to know whettien 
tney underitood muſick in ſcecral parts, that is, a compy- 
ſilion, conſiſting of ſeveral parts, and in which all thoſe 
different parts form each by itſelf a complete piece, and at 
the ſame time have an harmonious connexion, as it is in 
our counter- point or concert, whether {ſimple or com- 
pounded. | 

Ifthe reader be curious toknow more concerning this mat- 
ter, and whatever elſe relates to the mulick of the ancients, 
refer him to the learned diſſertations of the above- men- 
tioned M. Burette, inſerted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy des Be!les-lettres ; 
which ſhew the profound erudition and exquiſite taſte of 
that writer. 


SECT. III. Phyſick. 


E likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the origin of 
phyſick, the beginnings of which, as of all other 
arts and ſciences, were very rude and imperfect. (% 
Herodotus, and after him Strabo, obſerve, that it was a 
4 gencral 


(r) Her, I. i. c. 197. Strab, I. xvi, p. 746. 
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general cultom among the Babylonians to expoſe their ſick 
perſons to the view of paſſengers, in order to learn of 
them, whether they had been afflicted with the like diſtem- 
per, and by what remedies they had been cured. From 
hence ſeveral people have pretended that phyſick is nothing 
elſe but a conjectural and e ſcience, entirch 
reſulting from obſervations made upon the nature of dit- 
ferent diſeaſes, and upon ſuch things as are conducive or 
prejudicial to health. It muſt be confciſed that experi- 
ence will go a great way; but that alone is not ſufficieut. 
Ihe famous Hippocrates made great uſe of it in his prac- 
tice; but he did not entirely rely upon it. (s) The cuitom 
vas in thoſe days, for all perſons that had been ſick, and 
were cured, to put up a picture of Aſculapius, wherein 
they gave an account of the remedies that had reſtored them 
to their health. That celebrated phyſician cauſed all theſe 
inſcriptions and memorials to be copied out, which were 
o great advantage to him. 

(% Phyſick was, even in tlie time of the Trojan war, 
in great uſe and eſteem. A ſculapius, who flouriſhed 
at that time, 1s reckoned the inventor of that art, and had 
even then brought it to a great perfection by his profound 
knowledge in botany, by his great ſkill in medicinal pre- 
parations and chirurgical operations: For in thoſe days 
theſe ſeveral branches were not ſeparated from one another, 
hut were all included together under the denomination of 
phy fick. 

(4) The two ſons of ZEſculapius, Podalirius and 
Machaon, who commanded a certain number of troops at 
the ſiege of Troy, were both excellent phyſicians and brave 
officers; and rendered as much ſervice to the Grecian army 
by their {kill in their phyſical, as they did by their courag- 
and conduct in their military capacity. (x) Nor did 
Achilles himſelf, or even Alexander the Great in after 
times, think the knowledge of this fcience improper tor a 
general, or beneath his dignity. On the contrary, he 
learncd it himſelf of Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards 
inſtructed his governor and friend Patroclus in it, who did 

not 


(% Plin. I. xxix. e. 1. Strab. I. viii. p. 374 (e) Diod. l. v. p. 331. 


(x) Hom, Iliad, I. x. v. 821-847. 


(x) Plut. in Alex. p. 668, 
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not diſdain to exerciſe the art, in healing the wound of 
Eurypilus. This wound he healed by the application of 
a certain root, which immediately alluaged the pain, and 
ſtopped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyſick which 
treats of herbs — plants was very much known, and 
almoſt the only branch of the ſcience uſed in thoſe carly 
times. (y) Virgil ſpeaking of a celebrated phylician, 
who was inſtructed in his art by Apollo himſelf, ſeems to 
confine that profeſſion to the knowledge of ſimples. Scrre 

oteſlates herbarum uſumque medend: maluit. It was 
nature herſelf that offered thoſe innocent and ſalutary reme- 
dies, and ſeemed to invite mankind to make uſe of them. 
(z) "Their gardens, fields, and woods ſuppticd them gratis 
with an infinite plenty and variety. (4) As yet no ule was 
made of minerals, treacles, and other compoſitions, ſince 
diſcovered by cloſer and more inquilitive reſearches into 
nature. 

(5) Pliny ſays, that phyſick, brought by /Eſculapius in- 
to great reputation about the me of obs I rojan war, was 
ſoon after neglected and loſt, and lay in a manner buried 
in darkneſs till the time of the Peloponneſian war, when it 
was revived by Hippocrates, and reſtored to its ancient 
honour and credit. This may be true with reſpect to 
Greece; but in Perſia we find it always cultivated, and 
conſtantly held in great reputation. (c) "The great Cyrus, 
as is obſerved by es never failed to take a certain 
numder of excellent phyſicians along with him in the 
army, rewarding them very liberally, and treating them 
with particular regard: H 
Cyrus only followed a cuſtom, that had been anciently eſta- 
bliſhed among their generals; (4) and that the younger 
Cyrus ated in the fame manner. 

It mult nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that it was 
Hippocrates, who carried this ſcience to its higheſt per- 
fection: And though it be certain, that ſeveral 1mprove- 


5 0 . 
ments and new diſcoverics have been made in that art 
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fy) En. 1. xii. v. 396. (z) Flin. I. xxxvi. c. 1. (a) Ibid. 
. u. e. 3. (6) Lib. xxix, c. 9. (c) Cyrop. I. i. p. 29. &. I. eit. 
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fince his time, yet is he {till looked upon by the ableſt 
phyſicians, as the firſt and chief matter of the faculty, and 
as the perſon whoſe writings ought to be the chief ſtudy 
of thoſe that would diſtinguiſh themſelves in that pro- 
feſſion. 

Men thus qualified, who, beſide their having ſtudied the 
moſt celebrated phyſicians, as well ancient as modern, as 
alſo the knowledge they have acquired of the virtues of 
ſiraples, the principles of natural philoſophy, and the con- 
ſtitution and contexture of human bodies, have had a 
long practice and experience, and to that have added their 
own ſerious reflections; ſuch men as theſe, in a well- 
ordered ſtate, deſerve to be highly rewarded and diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the holy Spirit itſelf ſignifies to us in the ſacred 
writings: (e) The ſkull of the pl * ſhall lift up his 
head; and in the fight of great men he ſhall be in admiration; 
ſince all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings are 
devoted to the people's health, which of all human bleſl- 
ings is the deareſt and moſt valuable. And yet this bleſſ- 
ing is what mankind are the leaſt careful to preſerve. 
They do not only deſtroy it by riot and exceſs, but 
through a blind credulity they fooliſhly entruſt it with per- 
ſons of no {kill or experience &, who impoſe upon them 
by their impudence, and preſumption ; or ſeduce them by 
their flattering aſſurances of infallible recovery. 


SECT. IV. Afronomy. 
S much as the Grecians deſired to be eſteemed the 


authors and inventors of all arts and ſciences, they 


could never abſolutely deny the . eee the honour 


of having laid the foundations of aſtronomy. The ad- 
vantageous ſituation of Babylon, which was built upon 


a wide 
(e) Ecclus, xxxviii. 3. 

* Palam eſt, ut quiſque inter iſtos ritiem magnitudinemque re gionum 
loquendo polleat, imperatorem illica quas incolebant, cum celum ex omni 
vitæ noſtæ neciſque fieri - Adeo parte patens & apertum intuerentur, 
blanda eſt ſperandi pro fe cuique trajectionis motuſque ſtellarum obſec- 
dulcedo. Plin. XXix. c. i. vaverunt. Cic, 4ib. i. de Divin, 

+ A Peincipio Aﬀyrii propter pla- 3. 2. 
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a wide, extended flat country, where no mountains bound 
the proſpect; the conſtant ciearnels and {cronity of the af in 
that country, ſo favourable to the free contemplation of the 
heavens ; perhaps alſo the extraordinary hetgtii of the to 
of Babel, which ſeemed to be intended for an obſervatory 
all theſe circumſtances were ſtrong motives to engage 
this people to a more nice obſervation of the various 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular courſe of the 
ſtars. *The abbot Renaudot, in his ditſertation upon the 


ſphere, obſerves, that the plain which in ſcripture is called 


Shinar, and in which Babylon ſtood, is the ſame as is 
called by the Arabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon 
the ſeventh of the Habbaſlides, in whoſe reign the ſciences 
began to flouriſh among the Arabians, cauſed the aſtrono- 


mical obſervations to be made, which for ſeveral ages 


directed all the aſtronomers of Europe; and that the 
ſultan Gelaledden Melikſchah, the third of the Scljukides 
cauſed a courſe of the like obſervations to be inade near 
three hundred years afterwards in the ſame place : From 
whence it appears, that this place was always reckone4 
one of the propereſt in the world for aſtronomical obſer- 
vations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs 
to any great perfection for want of the help of teleſcopcs 
which are of modern invention, and have greatly con— 
tributed of late years to render our aſtronomical enquiries 
more perfect and exact. Whatever they were, they have 
not come down to us. Epigenes, a great and credible 
author, according, to Pliny V ſpeaks of obſervations made 
for the ſpace of feven hundred and twenty years, and 
imprinted upon ſquares of brick; which, if it be true, 
mult reach back to a very carly antiquity. (g) Thoſe of 
which Caliſthenes, a philoſopher in Alexander's court, 
makes mention, and of which he gave Ariltotle an account, 
include 1903 yea.s, and conſequently -muit. commence 


6 very 


» Meyigirs of the Academy des Pelles-lettrer, Vol, I. Part ii. Po 2. 
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very near the deluge, and the time of Nimrod's building 
the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we 
ought to acknowledge, to the labours and curious enquiries 
ot thoſe who have contributed to the diſcovery or improve- 
ment of ſo uſeful a ſcience; a ſcience, not only - great 
lervice to agriculture and navigation, by the knowledge it 
gives us of the regular cours of the ſtars, and of the 
wonderful, conſtant, and uniform proportion of days, 
months, ſeaſons, and years, but even to religion itſelf; 
with which, as Plato frows, V%) the ſtudy of that ſcience 
has a very cloſe and neceſſary connexion ; as it directhy 
tends to inſpire us with great reverence for the Deity, who 
with an — wiſdom preſides over the government of 
the univerſe, and is preſent and attentive to all our actions. 
But at the ſame time we cannot ſufficiently deplore the 
misfortune of thofe very philofophers, who, by their ſuc- 
ceſsful * application and aſtronomical enquiries, came very 
near the Creator, and yet were ſo unhappy as not to find 
him, becauſe they did not ferve and adore him as they ought 
to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and directions 
of that divine model. 


SECT. V. Judicial Aſtrolagy. 


S to the Babylonian and other eaſtern philoſophers, 

the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was ſo far from 
leading them, as it ought to have done to the knowledge 
of him, who is both their creator and director, that for the 
moſt part it carried them into impious practices, and the 
extravagances of judicial aſtrology. So we term that 
deceitful and preſumptuous ſcience, which teaches to judge 
of things to come by the knowledge of the ſtars, and to 
foretel events by the ſituation of the planets, and by their 
different aſpects, A ſcience juſtly looked upon as a wm 
nels 


(b) In Epinom. p. 989—992. 
Mana induſtria, magna ſo- invenerunt 


i quia quærere neę- 
let a: fed ibi Crearerem ferutati leterunt, Ag.. de. verb. Tan 
laat poſitum non longe à ., & en Math. Serm.\nviii. ce *. | 
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10 neſs and folly by all the moſt ſenſible writers among the 

pagans themſelves. (i) O delirationem incredibilem ! crics 
ve Cicero, in refuting the extravagant opinion of thoſe altro- 
ies logers, frequently called Chaldeans, from the country that 
e- firit produced them; who, in conſequence of the obſcr- 
eat vations made, as they affirmed, by their predeceſſors upon 
> 5t all paſtevents, for the ſpace only of four hundred and fevent 
he thouſand years, pretended to know aſſurediy, by the aſpe&t 
ys, and combination of the ſtars and planets at the inſtant of 
If: a child's birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, 
ice the conſtitution of his body, his 2 and in a word, all 
tly the events, with the duration of his life. He repeats a 
ho thouſand abſurdities of this opinion, the very ridicule of 
- of which ſufficiently expoſes it to contempt; and aſks, why- 
ns. of all that vaſt number of children that are born in the 
the ſame moment, and without doubt exactly under the aſpect 
uc- of the ſame ſtars, there are not two of them, whoſe lives 
ery and fortunes reſemble each other? He puts this further 
ind queſtion, whether that great number of men, that periſhed 
gün at the battle of Cannæ, and died of one and the ſame death, 
ors were all born under the ſame conſtellations ? 


(k) It is hardly credible, that ſo abfurd an art, founded 
entirely upon fraud and impoſture, fraudulentiffima artium, 
as Pliny calls it, ſhould ever acquire ſo much credit, as 
this has done, throughout the whole world and in all ages. 


ers, What has ſupported and brought it into fo great vogue, 
om continues that author, is the natural curioſity men have to 
doe penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the things 
the 


that are to befall them: Null; non avido futura de ſe 
ſciendi; attended with a ſuperſtitious credulity, which finds 
itſelf 8 flattered with the large and grateful pro- 


dge miſes of which thoſe fortune-tellers are never ſparing. Ira 
| to blandiſſimis defideratiſfumiſque promiſfts addidit vires reli- 
heir gionis, ad quas maxime etiamnum caligat humanum gents. 


I) Modern writers, and among others two. of our 
greateſt philoſophers, Gaſſendus and Rohault, have in- 


veighed 


(7) Lib. ii. de Div. n. 87. 99. (4) Plin. Proœm. 1, xxx. (I) Gaſſendi 
Phyf. ſeck. ii. I. 6. Rohault's phyſ. part. ii. ch. 27. 


| 
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veighed againſt the folly of that pretended ſcience with the 
ſame energy, and have demonſtrated it to be equally void 
of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. Ihe heaven, according to ths 
ſyſtem of the aſtrologers, is divided into twelve equal parts, 
which parts are taken not according to the poles of the 
world, but according to thoſe of the zodiack : "Theſe 
twelve parts, or proportions of heaven, have cach of them 
its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, &c. the molt 
important and deciſive portion is that which is next under 
the horizon, and which is called the aſcendant, becauſe it 
is ready to aſcend and appear above the horizon when a 
man comes into the world. The planets are divided into 
the propitious, the malignant, and the mixed: The afpedts 
of cheſe planets, which are only certain diſtances from one 
another, are hkewiſe either happy or unhappy. I ſay 


nothing of ſeveral other hypotheſes, which are all 2 
arbitrary; and I aſk whether any man of common ſenſe 


can give into them upon the bare word of theſe impoſtors 
without any proofs, or even without the leaſt ſhadow of 
probability? The critical moment, and that on which all 
their predictions depend, is that of the birth. And why 
not as well the moment of conception? Why have the 
ſtars no influence during the nine months of child-bearing * 
Or is it poſſible, conſidering the incredible rapidity of the 
heavenly bodies, always to be ſure of hitting the preciſe 
determinate moment, without the leaſt variation ot more 
or leſs, which is ſufficient to overthrow all? A thouſand 
other objections of the ſame kind might be made, which 
arc altogether unanſwerable. 

As for experience, they have ſtill leſs reaſon to flatter 
themſelves on that fide. Whatever they have of that, muſt 
conſiſt in obſervations founded upon events, that have al- 
ways come to paſs in the ſame manner, whenever the 
Now it 1s 
unanimouſly agreed by all aſtronomers, that ſeveral 
thouſands of years mult paſs before any ſuch ſituation of the 
ſtars, as they would imagine, can twice happen; and it is 
very certain that the ſtate, in which the heavens will be to- 
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marrow, has never yet been ſince the creation of the world- 
The reader may conſult the two philoſophers above- men- 
tioned, particularly Gaſſendus, who has more copiouſly 
treated this ſubject. But ſuch, and no better, are ths 
foundations upon which the whole ſtructure of judicial 
aſtrology is built. 1 
But what 1s aſtoniſhing, and argues an abfolute want o 
all reaſon, is, that certain pretended wits; who obſtinately 
harden themſelves againſt the moſt convincing provts of re- 
ligion, and who refuſe to believe even the cleareſt and moſt 
certain prophecies upon the word of God, do ſometimes 
give entire credit to the vain predictions of theſe aſtrologers 
and impoſtors. 3 | 
St. Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his writings, informs 
us, that this ſtupid and ſacrilegious credulity is a “* jult 
chaſtiſement from God, wha, frequently puniſheth the 
voluntary blindneſs of men, by inflicting a {till greater 
blindneſs; and who ſuffers evil ſpirits, that they may keep 
their ſervants ſtill faſter in their nets, ſometimes to foretel 
them things which do really come to paſs, and of which 
the expectation very often ſerves only to torment theni. 
God, who alone foreſees future contingencies and events, 
becauſe he alone is the fovercign diſpoſer and director of 
them t, does often in ſcripture revile the ignorance of the 


Babylonian 


* His omnibus conſideratis, non 
immerito creditur, cum aftrologi 
mirabiliter multa vera reſpondent, 
occulto inſtinctu fieri ſpirittuum non 
bonorum, quorum. cura eſt has falſas 
& noxias opiniones de aſtralibus fatis 
inſere humanis mentibis atque firmare 
non horoſcopi notati & inſpecti aliqua, 
arte, quæ nulla eſt, De Civ. Dei 
4. v. e. 5. 


+ Therefore ſhall evil come upon 
thee, thou ſhalt know from whence 
it riſeth : And miſchief ſhall fall up- 
en thee, thou ſhalt not be able to put 
it off: And deſlation ſhall come up- 


fall come upon thee. 


en thee ſuddenly, which thou ſhalt 
net know. Stand now with thine 
inchantments;, and with the multitude 
of thy ſorceries, wherein a haſt 
Aa dry pes thy youth ; if be 
thou ſhalt be able to paß, 72 be 
theu mayeſt prevail, Tea art wea- 
ried in the multitude of thy councils : 
Let now the aftrolygers, the tar 
gazers, he prog vaſticutors fland up, 
and ſave thee from theſ: things that 
Behuld, they 
ſhall li as ſtubble : The fire ſhall burx 
them: They. ſhall not deliver themes 
ſelves from the power of the flame, 

Ifa.xlvii. 11-14, 
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Babyloman aſtrologers, ſo much boaſted of, calling them 
forgers of lies and falſehoods: He moreover defies all their 
falſe gods to foretel any thing whatſoever, and conſents, 
if they do, that they ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then 
addreſſing himſelf to the city of Babylon, he particular. 
ly declares all the circumſtances of the miſeries, with which 
ſhe ſhall be overwhelmed above two hundred years after 
that prediction; and that none of her prognoſticators, 
who had flattered her with aſſurances of a perpetual 
grandeur they pretended to have read in the ſtars, ſhould be 


able to avert the judgment, or even to foreſee the time of 


its accompliſhment. Indeed, how ſhould they? ſince at 
the very time of its execution, when (n) Belſhazzar the laſt 
king of Babylon, ſaw a hand come out of the wall, and 
write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, 
and, ina word, all the pretended ſages of the country were 
not able ſo much as to read the writing. Here then we ſee 
aſtrology and magick convicted of ignorance and impotence, 
in the very place where they were moſt in vogue, and on an 
occaſion when it is certainly their intereſt to diſplay their 
ſcience and whole power. 


ARTICLE . 
Religion. 
6 ae" moſt authentick and general idolatry un the 


world is that wherein the ſun and moon were the 

objects of divine worſhip. This idolatry was founded up- 

on a miſtaken gratitude; which inflead of aſcending up 

to the Deity, ſtopped ſhort at the veil, which both covered 

and diſcovered him. With the leaſt reflection or penetra- 

tion they might have diſcerned the ſovereign who com- 
manded, from the * miniſter who did obey. 


In all mankind have been fenſibly convinced of the 
neceſſity of an intercourſe between God and man: And 
adoration ſuppoſes God to be both attentive to ny 

RITA delir 


(n) Dan. c. v. 


Among the Hedrexcs ihe ordinary name fer the ſan fignifles miniſters 
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em deſires and capable of fulfilling them. But the diſtance of 
cir the fun and of the moon is an obſtacle to this intercourſe. 
its, Therefore foolith men endeavoured to remedy this incon- 
gen venience, by laying their * hands upon their mouths, and 
ar- then lifting them up to thoſe falic gods, in order to teſtiiy 
ich that they would be glad to unite tixcmicizes to them, but 
fter that they could not. This was that impious cuſtom fo 
ors, M prevalent throughout all thu caſt, fror which Job elteemed 
tual MW himſelf happy to have been preferved: + If Lehe ihe 
be MW /1: w0hen i, ſhined, or the moon walking it! brightneſs ; and my 
e of WM Hart hath been ſecretly enticed, an my mourn hath kifjed my 
e at pun. 
laſt n; The Perſians adored the ſun, and particularly the 
and WM riling ſun, with the protoundeſt veneration. To him they 
ans, dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horſes of the greateit 
vere beauty and value, as we have {cen in Cyrus's ſtately cavai- 
e ſee MW calle. (This ſame ceremony was practiſed by the 
nce, Babylonians; of whom ſome impious kings of Judah 
n an borrowed it, and brought it into Paleſtine.) ( Symetunes 
their i they likewiſe ſacrificed oxen to this god, who was very 
nuich known amongſt them by the name oi Mithra. 
% By a natural conſequence of the worſhip they paid to 
the ſun, they likewiſe paid a particular vencration to Hre, al- 
ways invoked it firſt in the ſacrifices, (9) carried it with great 
relpect before the king in all his marches; entruſted the 
keeping of their ſacred fire, which came down from heaven, 
| the W as they pretended to, none but the magi, and would have 
e the W looked upon it as the greateſt of misfortunes, if it had been | 
d up-: ſuffered to go out. (7) Hiſtory informs us, that the em- 0 
g up pcror Heraclius, when he was at war with the Perſians, 
vered WF demolithed ſeveral of their temples, and particularly the | 


tra- chapel in which the ſacred fire had been preſerved till that 
com-W time, which occaſioned great mourning and lamentation 
throughout | 


(% 2 Kings xxiii. 11. Strab. I. xv. p. 742. 

(7) Xenoph. Cy cop. I. viii. p. 215. Am. Mar. I. iii. 1 

man's (r) Zonar. Annal. Vol, II. . 

jeſir _* Superſtitioſus vulgus manum Fay ad os manum ad movere. 1. 
ori admovens, oſculum labiis preſ- + The text is a kind of oath, Job. ; 
lit, Minbuc. 1. 2. Fromtheneeis xxxi, 26, 27. 

iter, come the word adorare; that is to | . 


pf the (7) Her, I. i. e. 131. 
And (?) Ibid. 
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throughout the whole country. (5s) The Perſians likewiſ: 
konoured the water, the earth, and the winds, as ſo many 
deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children paſs through 
the fire, was undoubtedly a 9 of the worlhiy 
paid to that element; ſor this hre-worſhip was common to 
the Babylonjans and Perſians. The A poſitively 


, fays of the people of Meſopotamia, who were ſent as 


a colony into the country of the Samaritans, that / 
eatifed their children to paſs through the fire. It is well 
known how common this barbarous cuſtom became in 
many provinces in Aſia, 

(% Beſides theſe, the Perſians had two gods of a more 
extraordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and Arimanius, 
The former they looked upon as the author of all the 
bleſſings and good things that happened to them; and the 
latter as the author of all the evils wherewith they were 
afffi ged. I ſhall give a large account of theſe deities 
hereafter. 

(u) The Perſians erected neither ſtatues nor temples, 
nor altars to their gods, but offered their ſacrifices in the 
open air, and generally on the tops of hills, or on high 
places. {x) It was in the open fields that Cyrus acquitted 
himſelf of that religious duty, when he made the pompous 
and ſolemn proce ſſion already ſpoken of. * Tt is ſuppoſed 
t> have been through the advice and inſtigation of the 
Magi, that Xerxes, the Perſian king, burnt all the Grecian 
temples, eftecmcd it injurious to the majeſty of God to ſhut 
him up within walls, to whom all things are open, and to 
whom the whole world ſhould be reckoned as an houſe or 
a temple. | 

+ Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans 
acted 

(5) Plut. in lib. de Id. & Ofirid. p. 369. 
( x} Cyrop. I. viii. p. 233. 

* AuQtoribus Mogis Xerxes in- + Metius Græci atque noſtr, 
flammaſſe templa Græciæ dicitur, qui, ut angerent pietatem in deos 
quod parietibus includerunt deos, eaſdem illos urbes, quas nos, in- 
quibus omnia deberent eſſe paten- colere voluerunt. Adfert enim hc 
tia ac libera, quorumque hie mun- opinio religionem utilem civitatibus» 


dus omnis templum cſſet & domus, Cic, 11. ii, de Legib. 
Cie, J. ii. de Legiò. 


(s) Her, 3 1. C. 131. 
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ated more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they erected 
temples within their cities, and thereby ſuppoſed their gods 
to reſide among them, which was a proper way to inſpire 
the people with ſentiments of religion and piety. Varro 
was not of the ſame opinion: (y) (St. Auſtin has preſerved 
that pallage of his works.) After having obſerved that the 
Romans had worſhipped their gods without ſtatues or 
images for above an hundred and ſeventy years, he adds, 
that, if they had ſtill preſerved that ancient cuſtom, their 
religion would have been the purer and freer from corrup- 
tion: Durd fi adhuc manſiſſet, caſtius dit vbſervarentur; 
and to confirm this ſentiment, he cites the example of the 
cwiſh nation. 

The laws of Perſia ſuffered no man to confine the mo— 
tive of his ſacrifices to any private or domeſtick intercit. 
Ihis was a fine way of attaching all particular perſons to 
the public good, by teaching them that they ought never to 
ſacrifice for theraſclves alone, but for the king and the 
whole itate, wherein every man was cornprehended with 
the reſt of his fellow citizens. 

The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies re- 
lating to their worſhip; and it was to them the people had 
recourſe, in order to be inſtructed therein, and to know on 
what days, to what gods, and after what manner they: were 
to offer their ſacrifices. As theſe Magi were all of one 
tribe, and that none but the ſon of a prieſt could pretend to 
the honour of the prieſthood, they kept all their. learning 
and knowledge, whether in religious or political concerns, 
to themſelves and their families; nor was it lawful for 
them to inſtruct any ſtranger in theſe matters without the 
king's permiſſion. It was granted in favour of Themiſto— 
cles, (z) and was according to Plutarch, a particular effect 
ot the prince's great conſideration for that diſtinguiſhed 
perſon. 

This knowledge and (kill in religious matters, which 
made Plato define magick, or the learning of the Magi, 
the art of worſhipping the gods in a becoming manner, 
deco de g we, gave the Mag great authority both with the 

| prince 
(y) Lib. iv, de Civ. Dei. n. 31. (z) In Them. p. 126. 
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prince and people, who could offer no ſacrifice without 
their preſence and mĩniſtration. 

* And before a prince in Perſia could come to the 
crown, he was obliged to receive inſtruction for a certain 
time from ſome of the Magi, and to learn of them both 
the art of reigning, and that of worſhipping the gods al- 
ter a proper manner. Nor did he determine any import- 
ant affair of the ſtate, when he was upon the throne, with- 
without taking their advice and opinion before-hand ; tor 
which reaſon + Pliny ſays, that even in his time they were 
looked upon 1n all the eaſtern countries as the malters and 
directors of princes, and of thoſe who ſtiled themſelves 
the king of kings. 

They were the ſages, the philoſophers, and men of 
learning in Perſia; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans 
were amongſt the Indians, and the Druids among the 
Gauls. "Their great reputation made people come from 
the molt diſtant countries to be inſtructed by them in phi- 
loſophy and religion; and we are aſſured it was from them 
that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of that learning, 
by which he acquired ſo much veneration and reſpect 
among the Greeks, excepting only his doctrine of tranl- 
migration, which he learned of the Egyptians, and by which 
he corrupted and debaſed the ancient doctrine of the Mag 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul. | 

It is generally agreed that Zoroaſter was the orginal 
author and founder of this ſe& ; but authors are conſide- 
rably divided in their opinions about the time in which he 
lived. (a) What Pliny ſays upon this head, may reaſon- 
ably ſerve to reconcile that variety of opinions, as is very 
judicioufly obſerved by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that 
author, that there were two perſons named Zoroaſter, be- 
tween whoſe'lives there might be the diſtance of ſix hundred 
years. The firſt of them was the founder of the Magian fect 

| about 
(a) Hiſt. Nat. I. xxx. c. 1. 


(auctoritas magorum) ut hodieque 
etiam in magna parte gentium præ- 
valeat, & in oriente regum te. 
gibus imperet, Pin. /, xxx. c. 1. 


Nee quiſquam rex Perſarum 
Poteſt eſſe, qui non ante mago- 
rum diſciplinam ſcientiamque per- 
ceperit. Cit. de Divin. J. i. n. 91. 

1 In tantum faſtigii adoleyit 
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out about the year of the world 2900; and the latter, who 

certainly flouriſhed between the beginning of Cyrus's 
the reign in the caſt, and the end of Darius's, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
lain W was the reſtorer and reformer of it. 


oth Throughout all the eaſtern countries, idolatry was divided 
al- into two principal ſects; that of the Sabeans, who atlored 
ort- images; and that of the Magians, who worſhipped fire. 


ith- W The former of theſe ſets had its riſe among the Chaldeans 


tor W who, from their knowledge of aſtronomy, and their par- 


vere WF ticular application to the ſtudy of the ſeveral planets, which 
and ¶ they believed to be inhabited by ſo many intelligencies, 
Ives N who were to thoſe orbs what the ſoul of man is to his 

body, were induced to repreſent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
1 of W Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by ſo 
wars many images or ſtatues, in which they imagined thoſe 
the pretended intelligencies, or deities, were as really preſent 
rom as in the planets themſelves. In time, the number of 
Phi- ¶ their gods conſiderably increaſed ; this image-worſhip 

from Chaldea ſpread itſelf throughout all the eaſt; from 
thence paſſed into Egypt; and at length came among 
the Greeks, who propagated it through all the weſtern 
nations. 

To this ſect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppoſite 
that of the Magians, which alſo took itsriſe in the ſame eaſt- 
countries. The Magians utterly abhorred images, and 
worſhipped God only under the form of fire ; looking 
upon that, on account of its purity, brightneſs, activity, 
ſubtility, fecundity, and incorruptibility, as the moſt 
perfect ſymbol or repreſentation of the Deity. They 
began firſt in Perſia, and there and in India were the only 
places where this ſe&t was propagated, where they remain 
even to this day. The chief doctrine was, that there were 
two principles; one the cauſe of all good and the other the 
cauſe.of all evil. The former is repreſented by light and 
the other by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols. The good 
god they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil god 
dieque ¶ Abraman. The former is by the Greeks called Oromaſdes 
Fe, ud the latter Arimanius, (3) And therefore when Xerxes 


ib prayed, 
(6) Flut. in Themiſt, p. 126. 
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YTayed, that his enemies might always reſolve to baniſh 
their beſt and braveſt citizens, as the Athenians had The- 
mittocles, he addreſſed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Perſians, and not to Oromaſdes their good 
ol. 

Concerning theſe two gods they had this difference of 
opinion; that whereas ſome held both of them to have 
been from all eternity; others contended, that the good god 
only was eternal, and the other was created. But they 
both agreed in this, that there will be a continual oppoſi- 
tion between theſe two, till the end of the world; that 
then the good god ſhall over-come the evil god, and that 
from thence-forward cach of them ſhall have his world to 
himſelt ; that is, the good god, his world with all the 
good; and the evil god, his world with all the wicked. 

The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time of Darius, 
undertook to reform ſome articles in the religion of the 
Magian ſet, which for ſeveral ages had been the pre- 
dominant religion of the Medes and Perſians, but ſince the 
death of Smerdis and his chief confederates, and the 
maſſacre of their adherents and followers, was fallen into 
great contempt. It it thought this reformer made his firſt 
appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reſormation he made in the Magian religion, 
was in the firſt principle of it. For whereas before they 
Rad held as a fundamental principle the being of the two 
ſupreme firſt cauſes; the firſt light, which was the author 
of all good; and the other darkneſs, the author of all evi}; 
and that of the mixture of theſe two as they were in acon- 
tinual ſtruggle with each other, all things were made; he 
introduced a principal ſuperior to them beth, one ſupreme 
God, who created both light and darkneſs ; and who, out 
of theſe two principles, made all other things according t0 
his own will and * 5 . | 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine 
was, that there was one ſupreme Being independent and 
ſelf-exiſting from all eternity: That under him there 
were two angels; one the angel of light, who is the author 
of all good; and the other the angel of darkneſs, who is the 
author of all evil: That theſe two out of the _—_ ol 
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h cht and darkneſs made all things that are; that they 
ein a perpetual ſtruggle with each other ; and that 
ere the angel of light prevails, there good reigns; and that 
my IG the angel of darkneſs prevails, there evil takes place; 
that this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world; 
of lat then there thall be a gener reſurrection and a day of 
ive Nalzment, wherein all thall receive a jult retribution ac- 
rod cording to their works. After which the angel of dark- 
icy nels and his diſciples ſhall go into a world of their own, 
i. schere they (hall ſuffer in everlaſting darkneſs the puniſh- 
hat Inents of their evil decds; and the angel of light and his 
hat Nalciples ſhall alſo go into a world of their own, where 
I Ney {hall receive in everlaſting light the reward duc 
the Namo their good deeds, that after this they thall remain ſepa- 
; rated for ever, and light and darkneſs be no more mixed 
ins, {gether to all eternity. And all this the remainder of that 
the Wt, which is now in Perſia and India, do without any va- 
pre- (ation alter ſo many ages, ſtill hold even to this day, 
"the [ t1s needleſs to inform the reader, that almoſt all theſe 
he Nericles, though altered in many circumſtances, do in gene- 
into Nl agree with the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures ; with 
(6-04 Nrhich it plainly appears the two Zoroaſters were well ac- 
cuainted, it being eaſy for both of them to have had an in- 
* ercourſe or perſonal acquaintance with the people of God; 
ther Nie firſt of them in Syria, where the Iſraclites had been 
wo eng ſettled; the latter at Babylon, to which place the 
"hor Ne people were carried captive, and where Zoroaſter 
evil; ht confer with Daniel himſclf, who was in very great 
con- Mover and credit in the Perſian court. 
e; he Another reformation made by Z oroaſter in the ancient , 
1 Magian religion, was, that, he cauſed temples to be built, 
a herein their ſacred fires were carefully and conſtantly 
8 10 reſerved; and eſpecially that which he pretended himſelf 
o have brought down from heaven. Over this the prieſts 
Arie K a 8 watch night and day, to prevent its being 
* ard inguiſhed. 4 4 
there, Whatever relates to the ſect or religion of the Magians, | 
hor.” reader will find very largely and learnedly treated in 
is the Dean Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Teſla- 
ne off Sc. from whence I have taken this ſhort extract. 
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Ther marriages, and manner of burying the dead. 


Having ſaid ſo much of the religion of theeaſtern nations, 
which 1s an article I thought myſelf obliged to enlarge 
upon, becauſe J look upon it as an eſſential part of their 
hiſtory, I ſhall be forced to treat of their other cuſtoms 
with the greater brevity. Amongſt which their marriages 
and burials are too material to be omitted. 

(c) There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a 
greater idea of the profound darkneſs into which idolatry 
had plunged mankind, than the publick proſtitution of 
women at Babylon, which was not only authoriſed by law 
but even commanded by the religion of the country, upon 
a certain feſtival of the year, celebrated in honour of the 
goddeſs Venus, under the name of Mylitta, whoſe temple, 
by means of this infamous ceremony, became a brothel or 

lace of debauchery. (4) This wicked cuſtom was {til} in 
being when the Iſraelites were carried captive to that cri- 
minal city ; for which reaſon the prophet e thought 
fit to caution and admoniſh them againſt ſo abominablca 


ſcandal ; 


Nor had the Perſians any better notion of the dignity 
and ſanity of the matrimonial inſtitution, than the Ba- 
(e) I do not mean only with regard to that 
incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with which 
their kings filled their ſeraglios, and of which they were as 
Jealous as if they had but one wife, keeping them all ſhut 
up in ſeparate apartments under a ſtrict guard of eunuchs, 
without ſuffering them to have any communication with 
one another, much leſs with perſons without doors. (f) It 
ſtrikes one with horror to read how far they neglected the 
moſt common laws of nature. Even inceſt with a ſiſter was 
allowed amongſt them by their laws, or at leaſt authoriſcd 
by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſage 


bylonians. 


ſeen in the hiſtory of Cam 


(e) Herod. I. i. e. 199. 
7. ©. 135. 
Procrrm, p. 6. 


ES. 


| (4) Baruch vi. 42. & 43. ; g 
() Philo. lib, de Special. leg. p. 778. Diog. Laet. 1 
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body. (e) We readin Plutarch, that Paryſatis, the mother 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who {trove in all things to pleaſe 
the king her fon, perceiving that he had conceived a violent 
paſſion for one of his own daughters, called Atoſſa, was 
lo far from oppoling his unlawtul deſire, that the herſelf 
adviſed him to marry her, and make her his lawful wife, 
and laughed at the .maxims .and laws of the Grecians, 


- which taught the contrary. For, fays the to him, carry- 


ing her flattery to a monſtrous exceſs, Are not you yourſelf 
ſet by God over the Perſiuns, as the only law and rule of what 
is becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious? 

This deteſtable cuſtom continued till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, who being become maſter of Perſia, by 
the overthrow and death of Darius, made an expreſs law 
to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities may ſerve to teach us 


from what an abyſs the goſpel has delivered us; and how 


weak a barrier human wiſdom is of itſelf againſt the moſt 
extravagant and abominable crimes. 

I ſhall finiſh this article by ſaying a word or two upon 
their manner of burying their dead. (/) It was not the 
cuſtom of the eaſtern nations and eſpecially of the 
Perſians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and to con- 
ſume their bodies in the flames. (g) Accordingly we find 
that“ Cyrus, when he was at the point of death, took 
care to Charge his children to inter his body, and to re- 
{tore it to the earth; that is the expreſſion he makes uſe 
of; by which he ſeems to declare that he looked upon 
the earth as the original parent, from whence he ſprung, 
and to which he ought to return. () And when 
Cambyſes had offered a thouſand indignities to the 
dead body of Amaſis, king of Egypt, he thought he crown- 
ed all by cauſing it to be burnt, which was equally con- 

Vor. II U trary 


(e) In Artax. p. 1023. [J) Herod, I. iii. c. 16, (g) Cyrop. I. viii. 
238, (+4) Herod, I. iii. e. 16. 

Ae mihiquidem antiquiſſimum locatum ac ſitum quaſi operimenta 
ſepulturæ genus id fuiſſe videtur, quo matris obducitur, Cic. lib. il. de Leg, 
apud Xenophonten. Cyrus utitur. , 56, 
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trary to the Egyptian and Perſian manner of treating the 
dead. It was the cuſtom of * the latter to wrap up their 
dead in wax, in order to keep them the longer from cor- 
ruption. 

I thought proper to give the larger account in this place 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, becauſe the 
hiſtory of that people will take up a great part of this 
work, and — I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject in 
the ſequel. Ihe treatiſe of + Barnabus Briſſon, preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, upon the government of the 
Perſians, has been of great uſe to me. Such collections 
as theſe, when they are made by able hands, fave a writer 
a great deal of pains, and furniſh him with matter of eru- 
dition, aud coſts lum little, and yet often does him great 
honour 


ARTICLE V. 
The cauſe of the declenſion of the Perſian .empire, and of 


the change that happened in their manners. 


W HEN we compare the Perſians, as they were be- 
fore Cyrus, and during his reign, with what they 
were afterwards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, we can 
hardly believe they were the {ame people; and we ſee a 
ſenſible illuſtration of this truth, that the declenſion of 
manners in any ſtate is always attended with that of em- 
pire and dominion. | 

Among many other cauſes that brought about the de- 
clenſion of the Perſian empire, the four following may 
be looked upon as the principal: Their exceſſive magni- 
Aicence and luxury; the abje& ſubjection and ſlavery of 
the people; the bad education of their prince, which was 
the ſource of all their irregularities; and their want of faith 
in the execution of their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 


* Condiunt /ZEgyptii mortuos, & Cic. Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. i. x. 108. 
eos domi ſervant: Perſæ jam cera + Barnab. Briſſonĩus de regio Per- 
ciie an litos condiunt, ut 5uam max- ſarum principatu, Sc. Argentorail 
une permaneant diuturna corpora, an. 1710, 
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SECT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 


W HAT made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's time 
to he looked upon as invincible, was the temperate 
and hard life to which they were accuſtomed from their 
infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary drink, 
bread and roots for their food, the ground, orfomething 
as hard, to lie upon, inuring themſelves to the moſt pain- 
ful exerciſes and labours, and eſteeming the greateſt dan- 
gers as nothing. 

The temperature of the country where they were born, 
which was rough, mountainous, and woody, might ſome- 
what contribute to their hardineſs ; for which reaſon Cy- 
rus (i) would never conſent to the project of tranſplanting 
them into a more mild and agreeable climate. The ex- 
cellent manner of educating the ancient Perſians. of which 
we have already given a ſuſficient account, and which was 
not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
ſubject to the authority and direction of the magiſtrates, 


and regulated upon principles of the publick good; this 


excellent education prepared them for obſerving, in all 


places and at all times, a moſt exact and ſevere diſcipline. 
Add to. this the influence of the prince's example, who 
made it his ambition to ſurpaſs all his ſubjeRs in regula- 


rity, was the moſt abſtemious and ſober in his manner of 


lite, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the moſt inurcd and accuſ- 
tomed to hardſhips and fatigues, as well as the braveſt and 
molt intrepid in the time of action. What might not 
be expected from ſoldiers fo formed and fo trained up? 
By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered a great part 
of che world. 
After all his viCtories he continued to exhort his army 
and people not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that 
they might not eclipſe the glory they had acquired, but 
carefully preſerve that ſimplicity, ſobriety, temperance, 
and love of labour, which were the means by which they 
had obtained it. But I do not know whether Cyrus him- 
Malie U 2 ſelf 


(0) Plut; in Apopth. p. 172. 
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ſelf did not at that very time ſow the firſt ſeeds of that 

luxury, which ſoon overſpread and corrupted the whole 

nation. In that auguſt ceremony, which we have already 

deſcribed at large, and on which he firſt ſhowed himſelf 
in publick to his new 2 ſubjects, he thought pro- 

per, in order to heighten the ſplendour of his regal dignity, 

to make a pompous diſplay of all the magnificence and 

ſhow that could be contrived to dazzle the eyes of the peo- 

ple. Among other things he changed his own apparel, 
as alſo that of his officers, given them all garments, made 

after the faſhion of the Medes, richly ſhining with gold 

and purple, inſtead 2 their Perſian clothes, Which were 
very plain and ſimple. 

This prince ſeemed to forget how much the contagious 
example of a court, the natural inclination all men have 
to value and eſteem what pleaſes the eye and makes a fine 
ſhow, how glad they are to diſtinguiſh themſelves above 
others by a falſe merit eaſily attained in proportion to the 
degrees of wealth and vanity a man has above his neigh- 
bours ; he forgot how capable all this together was of cor- 
rupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing 
by degrees a general, predominant taſte for extravagance 
and luxury. | 
Y This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to ſuch an 
exceſs, as was little better than downright madneſs. The 
prince carried all his wives along with him to the wars; 
and what an equipage ſuch a troop muſt be attended with 
3s eaſy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his 
example, each in proportion to his rank and ability. 
'T heir pretext for ſo doing was, that the ſight of what they 
Held moſt dear and precious in the world, would encourage 
them to fight with the greater reſolution; but the true rea- 
ſon was the love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome 
and enſlaved, before they came to engage with the enemy. 

Another inſtance of their folly was, that they carried 
their luxury and extravagance in the army, with reſpect to 
their tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater exceſs, if 

: 8 poſſible, 
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poſſible, than they did in their cities. (/) The moſt ex- 
uiſite meats, the rareſt birds, and the coſtlieſt dainties 
mult needs be found for the prince in what part of the 
world ſoever he was encamped. They had their vellels 
of gold and ſilver without number; “ inſtruments of lux- 
ury, ſays a certain hiſtorian, not of victory, proper to al- 
lure and enrich an enemy, but not to repel or defeat him, 
I do not ſee what reaſons Cyrus could have for chang- 
ing his conduct in the laſt years of his life. It mult be 
owned, indeed, that the ſtation of kings requires a ſuitable 
grandeur and magnificence, which may on certain occa- 
tions be carried even to a degree of pomp and ſplendour. 
But princes, poſſeſſed of a real and ſolid merit, have a 
thouſand ways of making up what they may ſeem to lole 
by retrenching ſome part of their outward ſtate and mag- 
nificence. ive himſelf had found by experience, that a 
king is more ſure of gaining reſpect from his people by 
the wiſdom of his conduct, than by the greatneſs of his 
expenſes, and that affection and confidence produce a 
cloſer attachment to his perſon, than a vain admiration of 
unneceſſary eme and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cy- 
rus's laſt example became very contagious. A taſte for 
vanity and expenſe firſt prevailed at court, then ſpread it- 
ſelf into the cities and provinces, and in a little time in- 
fected the whole nation, and was one of the principal 
cauſes of the ruin of that empire, which he himſelf had 
founded. | | 
What is here ſaid of the fatal effects of luxury, is not 
peculiar to the Perſian empire. The moſt judicious hiſto- 
rians, the moſt learned philoſophers, and the profoundeſt 
politicians, all lay it down as a certain indiſputable 
maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, it never fails to 
deſtroy the moſt flouriſhing ſtates and kingdoms : And 
the experience of all ages, and all nations, does but too 
clearly demonſtrate this maxim. 
U-3 What 
(1) Senec. I. iii. de Tra. e. 20. 


* Non belli ſed luxuriz appara- ander, prædam, non arma geſtantem 
um—Aciem Perſarum auro purpu- E. Curt. | 
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| ſelf did not at that very time ſow the firſt ſeeds of that 
luxury, which ſoon overſpread and corrupted the whole 
nation. In that auguſt ceremony, which we have already 
Wy deſcribed at large, and on which he firſt ſhowed himſelf 
4 in publick to his new conquered ſubjects, he thought pro- 
per, in order to heighten the ſplendour of his 2 dignity, 
1 to make a pompous diſplay of all the magnificence and 
ſhow that could be contrived to dazzle the eyes of the peo- 
ple. Among other things he changed his own apparel, 
as alſo that of his officers, given them all garments, made 
after the faſhion of the Medes, richly ſhining with gold 
and purple, inſtead of their Perſian clothes, which were 
very plain and ſimple. | 

This prince ſeemed to forget how much the contagious 
example of a court, the natural inclination all men have 
to value and eſteem what plcaſes the eye and makes a fine 
ſhow, how glad they are to diſtinguiſh themſelves above 
others by a falſe merit eaſily attained in proportion to the 
degrees of wealth and vanity a man has above his neigh- 
bours ; he forgot how capable all this together was of cor- 
rupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing 
by degrees a general, predominant taſte for extravagance 
and luxury. 

(This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to ſuch an 
exceſs, as was little better than downright madneſs. The 
prince carried all his wives along with him to the wars; 
and what an equipage ſuch a troop muſt be attended with 
3s eaſy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his 
example, each in proportion to his rank and ability. 
Their pretext for ſo doing was, that the ſight of what they 
held moſt dear and precious in the world, would encourage 
them to fight with the greater reſolution ; but the true rea- 


ſon was the love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome 

2nd enſlaved, before they came to engage with the enemy. 
Another inſtance of their folly was, that they carried 
their luxury and extravagance in the army, with reſpeCt to 
their tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater exceſs, if 
poſlible, 
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poſſible, than they did in their cities. (/) The moſt ex- 
quiſite meats, the rareſt birds, and the coſtlieſt dainties 
mult needs be found for the prince in what part of the 
world ſocver he was encamped. They had their vellels 
of gold and ſilver without number; “ inſtruments of lux- 
ury, ſays a certain hiſtorian, not of victory, proper to al- 
lure and enrich an enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 

I do not ſee what reaſons Cyrus could have for chang- 
ing his conduct in the laſt years of his life. It mult be 
owned, indeed, that the ſtation of kings requires a ſuitable 
grandeur and raagnificence, which may on certain o0<ca- 
tions be carried even to a degree of pomp and ſplendour. 
But princes, poſſeſſed of a real and foi:d merit, have a 
thouſand ways of making up what they may ſeem to loſe 
by retrenching ſome part of their outward ſtate and may - 
nificence. Cyrus himlclf had found by experience; that a 
king is more ſure of gaining reſpect from his people by 
the wiſdom of his conduct, than by the greatneſs of his 
expenſes, and that aftection and confidence produce a 
cloſer attachment to his perſon, than a vain admiration of 
unneceſſary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cy- 
rus's laſt example became very contagious. A taſte for 
vanity and expenſe firſt prevailed at court, then ſpread it- 
ſelf into the cities and provinces, and in a little time in- 
tected the whole nation, and was one of the principal 
cauſes of the ruin of that empire, which he himſelf had 
tounded. 

What is here ſaid of the fatal effects of luxury, is not 
peculiar to the Perſian empire. The mot judicious hiſto- 
rians, the moſt learned philoſophers, and the profoundeſt 
politicians, all lay it down as a certain indiſputable 
maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, it never fails to 
deſtroy the molt flouriſhing ſtates and kingdoms : And 
the experience of all ages, and all nations, does but too 
clearly demonſtrate this maxim. 

U 3 What 
(7) Senec. 1. iii. de Tra. e. 20, 
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What is this ſubtle, ſecret poiſon then, that thus lurks 


under the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleaſure, 


and is capable of enervating at the ſame time both the 
whole ſtrength of the body, and the vigour of the mind? 
It is not very difficult to comprehend why it has this 
terrible effect. When men are accuſtomed to a ſoft and 
voluptuous life, can they be very fit for undergoing the 
fatigues and hardſhips of war? Are they qualified for 
ſluffering the rigour of the ſeaſons ; for enduring hunger 
and thirſt; for paſſing whole nights without fleep upon 
occaſion; for going through continual exerciſe and action; 
for facing danger and deſpiſing death? The natural effect 
of voluptuouſneſs and delicacy, which are the inſeparable 
companions of luxury, 1s to render men ſubject to a mul- 
titude of talſe wants and neceſſities, to make their happi- 
nels depend upon a thouſand trifling conveniences and 
ſuperfluities, which they can no longer be without, and 
to give them an unreaſonable fondneſs for life, on account 
of a thouſand ſecret ties and engagements, that endear it 
to them, and which by ſtifling in them the great motives 
of glory, of zeal for their pince, and love for their country, 
render them fearful and cowardly, and hinder them from 
expoling themſelves to dangers, which may in a moment 
deprive them of all thoſe things wherein they place thei 
felicity. 


SECT. Il. The abjeft ſubmiſſion and ſlavery of Ile 


erfians. 


WV. are told by Plato, that this was one of tlie cauſes 
of the declenſion of the Perſian empire. And, 
indeed, what contributes molt to the preſervation of ſtates, 
and renders their arms victorious, is not the number, but 
the vigour and courage of their armies; and as it was 
finel Pd by one of the ancients (n from the day a man 
loſeth his liberty, he laſeth one half of his ancient virtue. 
e is no longer concerned for the proſperity of the ſtate, 
to which he looks upon himſelf as an alien; and having 
lolt the principal motives of his attachment to it, he be- 
comes 


(*] Hom, Odyſſ. v. 322. 
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comes indifferent about the ſucceſs of publick affairs, 
about the glory or welfare of his country, in which his 
circumſtances allow him to claim no ſhare, and by which, 
his own private condition is not altered or improved. It 
may truly be ſaid, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of 
liberty. That prince never acted in an arbitrary manner; 
nor did he think that a deſpotick power was worthy of a 
king; or that there was any great glory in ruling an 
empire of ſlaves. His tent was always open; and free 
acceſs allowed to every one that deſired to ſpeak to him. 
He did not hve retired, but was viſible, acceſſible and affable 
to all; heard their complaints, and with his own cyes ob- 
ſcrved and rewarded merit; invited to his table, not only his 
general officers and prime miniſters, but even ſubalterns 
and fometimes whole companies of ſoldiers. * The 
{implicity and frugality of his table made him capable ot 
giving ſuch entertainments frequently. His aim therein 
was to animate his officers aud ſoldiers, to inſpire them 


with courage and reſolution, to attach them to his perſon - 


rather than to his dignity, and to make them warml 
eſpouſe his glory, and ſtill more the intereſt and . 
perity of the ſtate. This is what may truly be called the 
art of governing and commanding. 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleaſure do we 
obſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſtneſs and 
ingenuity in their anſwers and repartees, that delicacy in 
jelting and raillery ; but at the ſame time that amiable 
cheartulneſs and gaiety which enlivened their entertain- 
ments, from which all vanity and luxury were baniſhed 
and in which the principal ſeaſoning was a decent and 
becoming freedom, that prevented all conſtraint, and a 
kind of familiarity, which was fo far from leſſening their 
reſpect for the prince, that it gave ſuch a life and ſp irit to 
to it, as nothing but a real affection and — could 
produce. I may venture to ſay, that by ſuch a conduct 
as this a prince doubles and trebles his army at a ſmall 
expence. Thirty thouſand _-=_ of this ſort are preferable 

4 to 


* Tantas vires habet frugalitas Principis, ut tot impendiis tot erogationibus 
ſola ſufficiat. Plin. in Paneg. Tray. 
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to millions of ſuch ſlaves, as the Perſians became aſter- 


wards. In time of action, on a deciſive day of battle, 
this truth is moſt evident; and the prince is more ſenſible 
of it than any body elſe. At the battle of Thymbræa 
when Cyrus's horſe fell under him, Xenophon takes 
notice how much it concerns a commander to be loved by 
his ſoldiers. The danger of the king's perſon became 
the danger of the army; and his troops on that oc- 
caſion gave incredible proofs of their courage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the ſame manner under 

the greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. Their only care was 
to ſupport the pomp of ſovereignty. I muſt confeſs, their 
outward ornaments and cuſigns of royalty did not a little 
contribute to that end. A purple robe richly embroi- 
dercd, and hanging down to their feet, a tiara, worn up- 
right on their heads with an imperial diadem round it, a 
golden ſceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a 
numerous and ſhining court, a multitude of officers and 
guards; theſe things muſt needs conduce to heighten the 
iplendour of __ but all this, when this is all, is of 
Intle or no value. What is that king in reality, who 
toſes all his merit. and his dignity, when he puts off 
his ornaments. 

Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater 
reverence to their perſons, generally kept themſelves ſhut 
up in their palaces, and ſeldom ſhowed themſelves to their 
ſubjects. We have already ſeen that Dejoces, the firſt 
king of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the throne, intro- 
duced this policy, which afterwards became very common, 
in all the eaſtern countries. But it is a. great miſtake, that 
a prince cannot deſcend from his grandeur, by a ſort of 
familiarity, without debaſing or leſſening his greatneſs. 
Artaxerxcs did not think ſo; and () Plutarch obſerves 
that that prince and queen Statira, his wife, took a plea- 
ſure in being viſible and of eaſy acceſs to their people ; 
and by fo de ing were but the more reſpected. 

Among the Perſians no ſubje& whatſoever was allowed 
to appear in the king's preſence without proſtrating * 


(2) In Artax, p. 1013. 
REDS 
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ſel before him: And this law which, (o) Seneca with 
good reaſon calls a Perſian flavery, Perficam ſervitutem, 
extended alſo to foreigners. We ſhall find afterwards, 
that ſeveral Grecians refuſed to comply with it, wo 
upon ſuch a ceremony as derogatory to men, born an 
bred in the boſom of liberty. Some of them, leſs ſcru- 
pulous, did ſubmit to it, but not without great reluc- 
tancy; and we are told that one of them, in order to cover 
the ſhame of ſuch a ſervile proſtration, (p) purpoſely let fall 
his ring, when he came near the king, that he might have 
occaſion to bend his body on another account. But it 
would have been criminal for any of the natives of the 
country to heſitate or deliberate about an homage which 
the kings exacted from them with the utmolt rigour. 

What the ſcripture relates of two ſovereigns, (/) on one 
hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſubjects, on 
pain of death, to proſtrate themſelves before his image; 
and the other on the ſame penalty ſuſpended all acts of 
religion, with regard to all the gods in general, except to 
himſelf only ; and, on the other hand, of the ready and 
blind obedience of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all 
together on the firſt ſignal to bend the knee before the 
idol, and to invoke the Fits excluſively of all the powers 
of heaven : All this ſhows to what an extravagant exceſs 
the eaſtern kings carried their pride, and the people their 
flattery and ſervitude. 

So great was the diſtance between the Perſian king and 
his ſubjects, that the latter, of what rank or quality ſoever, 
whether ſatrapæ, governors, near relations, or even 
brothers to the king, were only looked upon as ſlaves; 
whereas the king himſelf was always conſidered, not only 
as their ſovereign lord and abſolute maſter, but as a kind 
of divinity. (7) In a word, the peculiar character of the 


Aſiaticks, and of the Perſians more particularly than any 


other, was ſervitude and ſlavery; which made () Cicero 
lay, that the deſpotick power, ſome were endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh 


fo) LIb. iii de Benef, e. 12. & lib. iii. de Ira, c. 17. () ZElian l. i. Var. 
Hiſtor, cap. xxi, (7) Nebuchadnezzar, Dan, c. iii, Darius the Mede, 
Dan c. vi. (7) Plut. in Apopth. p. 213 ) Lib, x. Epiſt, ad Attic, 
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eſtabliſh in the Roman commonwealth, was an inſup* 
portable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even to a Perſian- 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the princes 
on one hand, and this abject ſubmiſſion of the people on 
the other, which, according to Plato, {?) were the prin— 
ci pal cauſes of the Perſian empire, by diſſolving all the ties 
wherewith a king is united to his ſubjects, and the ſub- 
jects to their king. Such an haughtineſs extinguithes 
all affection and humanity in the former; and ſuch an 
abject {tate of {lavery leaves the people neither courage, 
zcal, nor gratitude. The Perſian kings governed and 
commandcd only by threats and menaces, and the ſubjects 
ncither obeyed nor marched, but with unwillingneſs and 


reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himſelf gives us of 


them in Herodotus, where that prince is repreſented a- 
wondering how the Grecians, who were a free people, 
could go to battle with a good will and inclination. How 
could any thing great or noble be expected from men, 
ſo diſpirited and depreſſed by ſlavery, as the Perſians were, 
and reduced to ſuch an abject ſervitude ; which to uſe the 
words of Longinus, () is a kind of impriſonment where- 
in a man's ſoul may be ſaid in ſome ſort to-grow little 
and contracted ? | | 

I am unwilling to ſay it; but I do not know, whether 
the great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to introduce 
among the Perſians: both that extravagant pride in their 
kings, and that abject ſubmiſſion and flattery in the people, 
It was in that pompous ceremony, which I have fevera 
times mentioned, that the Perſians (till then very jealous 
of their liberty, and very far from being inclined to make 
a ſhameful proſtitution of it by any mean behaviour 0: 
ſervile compliances) firſt bent the knee before their prince, 
and ſtooped to a poſture of adoration, Nor was this an 
effect of chance: For Xenophon intimates clearly enough 
that Cyrus (x) who deſired to have that homage paid him, 
had appointed perſons on purpoſe to begin it; whole 
example was accordingly fellowed by the multitude, 


and by the Perſians as well as the other nations. In 
| thele 


(.) Lib. iii. de Leg. P. 697. () Cap. * (x) Cyrop, I. ii. p. 215 
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theſc little tricks and ſtratagems we no longer diſcern that 
nobleneſs and greatneſs of foul which had ever been con- 
ipicuous in that prince till this occaſion: And I ſhould 
be apt to think, that being arrived at the utmoſt pitch of 
gor) and power, he could no longer reſiſt thole violent 
attacks, wherewith proſperity is always aſſaulting even 
he belt of princes (y)) ſecunde res ſapientium animos 
fatrgarit ; and that at laſt pride and vanity, which are 


«molt inſeparable from ſovereign power, forced him, and 


1 a manner tore him from himſelf and his own natural 
nciunations : (2) #7 daminationis convulſus & mutatus. 


SECT. III. The wrong educatim of their princes, another 


cauſe of the declenſion of the Perſian empire. 


T iz Plato (a) ſtill, the prince of philoſophers, who 
makes this reflection; and we ſhall find if we nar- 
rowly examine the fact in queſtion, how ſolid and judi- 
cious it is, and how inexcuſable Cyrus's conduct was in 
this reſpect. 

Never had any man more reaſon than Cyrus to be ſen- 
lible, how highly neceſſary a good education is to a young 
prince. He knew. the whole value of it with regard to 
himſelf, and had found all the advantages of it by his own 
experience. ( What he molt earneſtly recommended to 
his officers, in that fine diſcourſe he made to them, alter 
the taking of Babylon, in order to echort them to main- 
tain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to 
educate their children in the ſame manner, as they knew 
they were educated in Perſia, and to perſevere themſelves 
in the practice of the ſame manners, as were practiſed 
there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who ſpoke and 
thought in this manner, could ever have entirely neglected 
the education of his own children? Yet this is what hap- 
pened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a faiher, and 
employing himſelf wholly about his conqueſts, he _ 

that 


„) Salut. (a) Lib. iii. de Leg. 


(Z) Tacit. Annal. I. vi. e. 48. 
O. 694,695. 
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that care intirely to women, that is, to princeſſes, brought? 
up in a country, where vanity, luxury, and voluptuouſnefs 
reigned in the higheſt degree 3 for the queen his wife was 
of Media. And in the ſame taſte and manner were the 

, two young princes, Cambyſes and Smerdis, educated. 
Nothing they aſked was ever refuſed them : Nor were 
their deſires only granted, but prevented. The great maxim 
was, that their attendants ſhould croſs them in nothing, 
never contradict them nor ever make uſe of reproots or ic- 
monſtrances with them. No one opened his mouth in their 

+ preſence, but to praiſe and commend what they ſaid and did. 
Tory one cringed and ſtooped and bent the knee before 
them : and it was thought eſſential to their greatneſs, to 
place an infinite diſtance between them and the relt of 
mankind as if they had been of a different ſpecies from them. 
It is Plato that informs us of all theſe particulars: For Xe- 

nophon, probably to 2 his hero, ſays not one word of the 
manner in which theſe princes were brought up, though he 
you us ſo ample an account of the 2 of their 
ather. 

What ſurpriſes me the moſt is, that Cyrus did not, 
at leaſt, take them along with hum in his laſt campaigns, 
in order to draw them out of that ſoft and effeminate 
courſe of life, and to inſtruct them in the art of war; 
for they muſt needs have been of ſufficient years: But 

rhaps the women oppoſed his deſign, and over-ruled 


Im. 


Whatever the obſtacle was, the effect of the education 


of theſe princes was ſuch as ought to be expected from it. 
Cambyſes came out of that ſchool what he is repreſented 
in hiſtory, an obſtinate and ſelf-conceited prince, full of 
arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the moſt ſcandalous 
exceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery, cruel and inhu- 
man, even to the cauſing of his own-brother to be mur- 
thered in conſequence of a dream; in a word a furious 
frantick mad man, who by his ill conduct brought the 
empire to the brink of deſtruction. 

His father, ſays Plato, left him at his death a great 
many vaſt provinces, immenſe riches, with — a8 
orces 
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forces by ſea and land: But he had not given him the 
means for preſerving them, by teaching him the right uſe 
of ſuch power. 

This oa nr makes the ſame refleQtions with 
regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being the 
ſon of a king, had not been brought up in the ſame effemi- 
nate manner, as princes were ; but aſcended the throne 
with a long habit of induſtry, great temper and modera- 
tion, a courage little inferiour to that of Cyrus, and by 
which he added to the empire almoſt as many provinces, 
as the other had conquered. But he was no better a 
father than him, and reaped no benefit from the fault of 
his predeceſſor, in neglecting the education of his children. 
Accordingly, his ſon Xerxes was little better than a ſecond 
Cambyſes. | 

From all this Plato, after having ſhown what num- 
berleſs rocks and quickſands, almolt unavoidable, lie in 
the _y of perſons bred in the arms of wealth and 
greatneſs, concludes, that one principal cauſe of the 
declenſion and ruin of the Perſian empire, was the bad 
education of their princes ; becauſe thoſe firſt examples 
had an influence upon, and became a kind of rule to, all 
their ſucceſſors, under whom every thing ſtill degenerated 
more and more, till at laſt their luxury exceeded all bounds 
and reſtraints. 


SECT. IV. Their breach of faith, or want of ſincerity. 
(c WE are informed by Xenophon, that one of the 


cauſes, both of the great corruption of manners 

among the Perſians, and of the deſtruction of their 
empire, was their want of publick faith. Formierly, 
ſays he, the king, and thoſe that governed under him, 
thought it an indiſpenſable duty oh, their word and 
nviolably to obſerve all treaties, into which they had en- 
tered with the ſolemnity of an oath ; and that even with 
reſpect to thoſe, that had rendered themſelves moſt un- 

| „ 
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worthy of ſuch treatment, through their perfidiouſucſs ar) 
infincerity : And it was by this true policy and prudent 
conduct, that they gained the abſolute confulence, both 
of their own ſubjects, and of all their neighbours and 
allies. This is a very great encomium given by the 
hiſtorian to the Perſians, which undoubtedly belongs to 
the reign of the great Cyrus; (4) though Xenophon applies 
it likewiſe to that of the younger Cyrus, whoſe grand 
maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his faith upon 
any pretence whatſoever, with regard either to any word 
he had given, any promiſe made, or any treaty he had 
concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the regal 
dignity, and rightly judged, that if probity and truth were 
renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought to find a 
ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who being the bond and 
centre, as it were, of ſociety, thould alſo be the protector 
and avenger of faith engaged ; which is the very foundation 
whereon the other depends. 

Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and ſo worthy of 
perſons born for government, did not laſt long. A falſe 
prudence, and a ſpurious artificial policy foon 1 in 
their place. Inſtead of faith, probity, and true merit, 
ſays et (e) which heretofore the prince uſed to 
cheriſh and diſtinguiſn, all the chief officers of the court 
began to be filled with thoſe pretended zealous ſervants of 
the kinga who ſacrifice every thing to his humour and ſup- 
poſed intereſts; * who hold it as a maxim, that falſchood 
and deceit, perfidiouſneſs and perjury, if boldly and art- 
fully put in practiſe, are the ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients 
for bringing about his enterpriſes and deſigns; who look 
upon a ſcrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, 
and to the engagements into which # has entered, as al 
effect of puſillanimity, incapacity, and want of under- 
ſtanding ; and whoſe opinion, in ſhort, is, that a man 1s 
unqualified for. government, it he does not prefer in 
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aud conſiderations of ſtate before the exact obſervation 


of treaties, though concluded in never fo ſolemn and ſacred 
a manner. 7 

The Aſiatick nations, continues Xenophon ſoon 
imitated their prince, who became their example and 
inſtructor in double-dealing and treachery. They ſoon 
gave themſelves up to violence, injuſtice, and impiety: 
And from thence proceeds that ſtrange alteration and 
difference we find in their manners, as alſo the contempt 
they conceived for their ſovereigns, which is both the 
natural conſequence and puniſhment of the little regard 
princes pay to the molt ſacred and awful ſolemnities of 
religion. 

5 the oath, by which treatics are ſealed and rati- 
hed, and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, but as 
guarantee of the conditions ſtipulated, is a molt ſacred and 
auguſt ceremony, very proper for the ſubjecting of carthly 
princes to the ſupreme Judge of heaven and earth, who 
alone is qualified to judge them; and for the keeping all 
human majcſty within the bounds of its duty, by making 
it apppear before the majeſty of God, in reſpect of which 
it is as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people 
not to ſtand in fear of the ſupreme Being, how ſhall they 
be able to ſecure their reſpect and reverence to themſelves? 
When once that fear comes to be extinguiſhed in the 
ſubjects as well as in the prince, what will become of 
fidelity and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars ſhall 
tlie throne be ſupported? (/) Cyrus had ks | realon to 
lay, that he looked upon none as good ſervants and 
faithful ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, and a 
reverence for the Deity : Nor is it at all aſtoniſhing, that 
the contempt which an impious prince who has no regard 
to the ſanctity of oaths, ſhows of God and religion, 
ſhould ſhake the foundations of the firmeſt and beſt- 
eltabliſhed empires, and ſooner or later occaſion their utter 
deſtruction. Kings ſays (g) Plutarch, when any revolution 
happens in their dominions, are apt to complain bitterly 
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worthy of ſuch treatment, through their pertdiouſucts ard 


inſincerity: And it was by this true policy and prudent {Wand « 
conduct, that they gained the abſolute confulence, both Hof tr 
of their own ſubjects, and of all their neighbours and Na ma 
allies. This is a very great encomium given by the 4 
hiſtorian to the Perſians, which undoubtedly belongs to imita 
the reign of the great Cyrus; (4) though Xenophon applies inſtru 
it likewiſe to that of the younger Cyrus, whole grand I gave 
maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his faith upon © And 
any pretence whatſoever, with regard either to any word I differ 
he had given, any promiſe made, or any treaty he had I they 
concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the regal I natur 
dignity, and rightly judged, that if probity and truth were ¶ princ 
renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought to find a I religtt 
ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who being the bond and Bu! 
centre, as it were, of ſociety, thould alſo be the protector ficd, : 
and avenger of faith engaged; which is the very foundation guara 
whereon the other depends. augul 
Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and ſo worthy of Prince 
perſons born for government, did not laſt long. A talle I alone 
rudence, and a ſpurious artificial policy foon obs in © uma 
their place. Inſtcad of faith, probity, and true merit, I it app 
lays 2 (e) which heretofore the prince uſed to I it is a 
cheriſh and diſtinguiſh, all the chief officers of the court ¶ not to 
began to be filled with thoſe pretended zealous ſervants ot be ab! 
the king, who ſacrifice every thing to his humour and ſup- When 
poſed intereſts; * who hold it as a maxim, that falſchood  fubjed 
and deceit, perfidiouſneſs and perjury, if boldly and art- "lit 
fully put in practiſe, are the ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients I tlie tl 
for bringing about his enterpriſes and deſigns; who look EY, 
upon a ſcrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, Hithf 
and to the engagements into which 6 has entered, as an 7evere 
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-1d conſiderations of ſtate before the exact obſervation 


of treaties, though concluded in never ſo ſolemn and ſacred 
a manner. | 

The Aſiatick nations, continues Xenophon ſoon 
imitated their prince, who became their example and 
inſtructor in double-dealing and treachery. They ſoon 
cave themſelves up to violence, injuſtice, and impiety : 
And from thence proceeds that ſtrange alteration and 
difference we find in their manners, as alſo the contempt 
they conceived for their ſovereigns, which is both the 
natural conſequence and puniſhment of the little regard 
princes pay to the molt ſacred and awful ſolemnities of 
religion. 

Surely the oath, by which treatics are ſealed and rati- 
hcd, and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, but as 
guarantee of the conditions ſtipulated, is a molt ſacred and 
auguſt ceremony, very proper for the ſubjecting of carthly 
princes to the ſupreme Judge of heaven and earth, who 
alone is qualified to judge them; and for the keeping all 
human majcſty within the bounds of its duty, by making 
it apppear before the majeſty of God, in reſpect of which 
tis as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people 
not to ſtand in fear of the ſupreme Being, how ſhall they 
be able to ſecure their reſpect and reverence to themſelves ? 
When once that fear comes to be extinguiſhed in the 
lubjeCts as well as in the prince, what will become of 
hdelity and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars ſhall 
tlie throne be ſupported? ( Cyrus had 80 reaſon to 
lay, that he locked upon none as good ſervants and 
faithful ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, and a 
reverence for the Deity: Nor is it at all aſtoniſhing, that 
the contempt which an impious prince who has no regard 
to the ſanctity of oaths, ſhows of God and religion, 
ſould ſhake the foundations of the firmeſt and beſt- 


eſtabliſhed empires, and ſooner or later occaſion their utter 


deſtruction. Kings ſays (g) Plutarch, when any revolution 
happens in their dominions, are apt to complain bitterly 
of 
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of their ſubjects unfaithfulneſs and diſſoyalty: But they do 
them wrong ; and forget, that it was themſelves who gave 
them the firſt leſſons of their diſloyalty, by ſhowing 
no regard to juſtice and fidelity, which on all occaſion; 
they ſacrificed without ſcruple to their own particular 
intereſts. 


END OF VOI. I; 


